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PREFA CE. 


The name of John de Wyclifte appears in the 
page of history, as that of the first Englishman 
whose views of Christianity were such as to induce 
a renunciation of the spiritual as well as of the 
temporal power claimed by the pontiff’s ; and to 
his mind, nearly every principle of our general Pro- 
testantism may be distinctly traced. To diffuse his 
doctrine among his countrymen, was the object to 
which his energies were directed in the face of 
every danger, with an industry which is almost 
incredible, and with a success which his enemies 
describe as a leading cause of the revolution 
which signalized the reign of Henry the eighth. 
By that event, though the result of imperfect motives 
in the sovereign, and defective in many of its prin- 
ciples, a value was at length conferred on the birth- 
right of the men of this land, which no second 
change could have imparted. Such, at least, must 
be the persuasion of every Protestant believer ; and 
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he must in consequence feel, that the Life of our 
patriarch Reformer is the last which should be left 
to be gathered from the tales of adversaries, who 
have employed their utmost ingenuity to conceal 
his virtues, or to convert them into crime. Nor 
will it be admitted for a moment, by the sincere 
disciple of the Reformation, that the History, and 
the Opinions of Wycliffe, may be sufficiently known 
through the medium of the brief, or the confused 
notices, which have been hitherto supplied by his 
friends. To this, indeed, wc might submit, as to 
a sort of destiny, were it certain that the zeal of 
his opponents had succeeded in consigning the 
whole of his compositions to the flames. But though 
their familiar designation, as inquisitors of here- 
tical pravity, was far from being assumed in vain, 
the Wycliffe manuscripts still extant are happily 
sufficient to afford a complete illustration of his 
character and doctrines. 

The only writer who may be said to have at- 
tempted a Life of VV^yclifle, is Mr. Lewis, a clergy- 
man, who about a century since was “ Minister of 
“ Meregate.” But that gentleman concluded his 
labours, regretting that his op[)ortunities for exa- 
mining the works of the Reformer were such as of 
necessity to render his acquaintance with them 
imperfect. So feebly also, from various causes, 
have his very laudable intentions been executed, 
that his book, which few persons have been known 
to read, would seem to be rarely consulted, except 
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by the enemies of Wycliffe, as their best authority 
when employed in traducing him. It would have 
grieved the honourable mind of that writer, to have 
known that such a use would be made of his labours ; 
but this is the event. And, unhappily, the persons 
who thus avail themselves of his defects, so as to 
make him appear a party in the work of accusation, 
are enabled to do so, without being exposed to all 
the consequences of a disingenuousness with which 
they certainly are chargeable. 

To myself, Mr. Lewis’s narrative could afford 
but a very limited aid, as it became my determi- 
nation in making my collections with a view to the 
present Work, to examine the Reformer’s manu- 
scripts, so as to become immediately possessed of 
whatever information those voluminous productions 
might supply. To acquire this familiarity with 
writings which are so widely scattered, and where 
every sentiment is clothed in a character, and mostly 
in a dialect so long since obsolete, was a point which 
demanded an exercise of patience. It was strictly 
necessary that considerable intervals should be 
passed at both Universities : that access should be 
obtained to the manuscrij)t libraries of Lambeth 
Palace, and Trinity College, Dublin : and that 
much time should be spent in consulting the va- 
luable documents in the British Museum. Nor is it 
until more than two thousand miles have been tra- 
versed for this object, and some extended portions 
of time have for some years been devoted to it. 
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that I have ventured to claim the attention of the 
public on a subject so important as the character 
of the Father of the Reformation. How far the result 
of these efforts may equal the expectations of my 
readers, is a question on which I shall not be sup- 
posed to be indifferent. I have failed, however, 
in the object which I have pursued with some soli- 
citude, if these volumes be not found to contain 
a faithful detail of all the facts which may be known 
as pertaining to the Reformer’s history ; accom- 
panied too with whatever of illustration may be 
brought to them from his writings. In addition 
to which, I trust the story of his life, and particu- 
larly the chapter immediately following it, will be 
found to present a complete view of his various 
opinions, as they exist in the series of his works. 

The introduction to the main object of these 
volumes consists of three chapters ; the first, relating 
to the rise and character of the Papal System ; the 
second, to the state of the Protestant Doctrine on the 
continent, from the fall of the empire to the opening 
of the fourteenth century ; and the last, to the Eccle- 
siastical Establishment, and the state of society in 
England, previous to the aj)pearance of Wyclitfe. 
The history of the contest so long perpetuated 
between the advocates of a corrupted, and of a 
purer Christianity, is resumed in the Life of the 
English Reformer. Some ob.servations arc also 
offered, on the state of the church during the interval 
between the decease of Wycliffe and the appear- 



ance of Luther. To a correct estimate of the cha- 
racter of Wycliffe, and of our obligation to his 
generous labours, it is necessary that the features of 
the system which he was called to oppose should 
be clearly perceived, together with the degree of 
resistance which it had previously encountered. 
But properly to dispose of the materials which it 
became important for this purpose to connect with 
the narrative, was a point of some difficulty. The 
plan of an introduction has been adopted, as fa- 
vourable to the more consecutive treatment of the 
Reformer’s history ; and of the series of things, 
whether good or evil, which belong to his times. 
The comprehensive nature of the points to be inves- 
tigated within the small space allotted to the preli- 
minary chapters, and the laborious attention which 
has been so often conferred upon them, must serve 
to prevent the anticipation of novelty. Should some 
of the views expressed, with respect to the compli- 
cated movements detailed in that portion of the Work 
be thought to partake at all of that character, they 
have not, I trust, been hastily adopted ; but accuracy, 
selection, and arrangement, were there the principal 
matters of solicitude. The first and second chap- 
ters describe the Christianity which pervaded the 
western nations during the middle ages : the last 
contemplates the same system, subject to the mo- 
difications supplied by our local history. 

In following the stream of events which issued in 
the establishment of the pa})al power, I have been 
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guided chiefly by Catholic writers. Where these 
have failed, I have restricted myself to such autho- 
rities as, on the questions with which they are 
connected, will be in general acknowledged by the 
Protestant reader as decisive. With respect to the 
churches of the Reformation, now under the pro- 
tection of the British Government, it is certain that 
Wycliffe should be considered as the parent of them 
all, rather than as the partisan of either. In con- 
formity with this view of his character, while stating 
among his opinions many which must prove un- 
acceptable to various existing denominations, and 
adding, as no less due to his memory and to the 
reader, the reasonings on which such opinions were 
founded, I have been concerned to rest the claims 
of the Reformer on the gratitude of each religious 
body discarding the authority of Rome, upon grounds 
which the whole have agreed to venerate as sacred. 
If I have any where violated this rule, it has not 
been from design. In English history, Wyclifte is 
known as the first man who dared to advocate the 
free circulation of the scriptures in the vernacular 
tongue, the unalienable right of private judgment, 
and our complete deliverance from the wiles and 
oppressions of a papal priesthood ; uniting with 
these excellencies all the elements of that en- 
lightened piety which adorned the Christian pro- 
fession in its purer ages. The reader who may be 
capable of regarding these as trivial things, because 
the mind which proceeded thus far, did not adjust 
itself with more precision to the delicate frame- 
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work of that faith or polity on which his own 
partialities have been conferred, is certainly 
one with whom the Author can have no sym- 
pathy. 

It will be seen that m the extracts introduced 
from WyclifFe’s English pieces, the orthography 
and a few obsolete terms have been discarded, and 
that the taste of the modern reader has been in 
some farther degree consulted. This liberty with 
the Reformer’s language has been taken from a 
persuasion that without it the passages inserted 
would fail to receive the attention which they de- 
serve, and which is necessary to the design of the 
present publication. It may be questioned also, 
whether it is just to Wyclilfc himself, that he 
should be obliged to deliver his sentiments at con- 
siderable length, in the very letter of a dialect, to 
most readers so unintelligible and repulsive as that 
of our ancestors in the fourteenth century. There 
is a danger of mistaking the imperfections of ex- 
pression for those of perception and sentiment. But 
though sueh reasons may perhaps have justified a 
greater liberty with the Reformer’s phraseology, I 
wish it to be borne distinctly in mind, that in the 
portion of his compositions included in these 
volumes, the substance of his language has been 
in every instance carefully preserved ; and with it, 
every, even the minutest shade of his meaning. 
Nine-tenths of his terms are still current among 
us, and his sentences are in consequence more 
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obsolete from their structure and orthography, than 
in their materials. 

To persons connected with both our Universities, 
and to others, members of the Protestant College 
in the capital of the Sister Island, I might express 
my obligations. But these are no where more 
serious, than as conferred by the kindness of the 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Richmond, who, as 
Rector of Wycliffe, has afforded me every encou- 
ragement in prosecuting my object, and has ren- 
dered me an important service by the loan of the 
valuable picture, from which the engraving prefixed 
to this volume is taken. Dr. Zouch, a former 
Rector, bequeathed this painting to his successors, 
with the following notice appended to it : “ Thomas 
“Zouch, A. M. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
“ Cambridge, and Rector of Wycliffe, gives this 

original picture of the great John Wycliffe, a 
“ native of this ])arish, to his successors, the Rectors 
“of Wycliffe, who are requested to preserve it as 
“ an heirloom to the Rectory House.” Sir Antonio 
More was in England during the reign of Rhilip 
and Mary. Dr. Zouch possessed considerable in- 
formation respecting the history of this painting, 
but a glance is sufficient to place its claims beyond 
doubt. 

In leaving the result of my obscure industry with 
the reader, it is not without feeling that 1 have 
much depending on his candour. But it was a 
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conviction that the labours of Wycliffe were more 
nearly connected with our religious independence, 
and with the benefits attending it, than is generally 
supposed ; and particularly, that many of the re- 
proaches cast upon his name were unmerited, which 
led me to make his character the subject of in- 
vestigation. Every step in my inquiries has served 
to convince me that on these points my impressions 
were correct. Compared with the most illustrious 
of the men who during the sixteenth century 
adopted so much of his creed, he will be found 
to be the equal of the greatest, and the superior 
of most. Had his career been far less efficient, 
it will be remembered that the struggle at Ther- 
mopyla; docs not affect us less because it was a 
failure. And if many of the questions which occur 
very frequently in his M^ritings, are now in a great 
measure obsolete ; the man who can be indifferent 
to the steps by which his liberties were acquired, 
has scarcely learnt to value them as he ought. 
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The notices bestowed on the present Work from 
the periodical press, have been quite as numerous, 
and much more favourable than I had ventured 
to anticipate. In preparing this edition for pub- 
lication, the various criticisms passed upon the 
former have been carefully weighed, and whether 
proceeding from friendly intention or otherwise, I 
have been concerned to profit by them. A studious 
revision has been extended to the whole work. 
Considerable pains have been taken to prevent a re- 
petition of the typographical errors, by which the 
preceding edition, from a concurrence of unfavour- 
able circumstances, was disfigured. Some collateral 
matters, in the second volume, have been removed 
from the second and fourth chapters, to the Ap- 
pendix ; and to facilitate a reference to the contents 
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of the preliminary portion of the first volume, mar- 
ginal notes and dates have been attached to it. 

A writer in the British Critic, to whom, upon the 
whole, I consider myself under obligation, has 
hinted that no labour could be expected to impart 
any considerable feature of novelty to the subject 
treated in the following pages. This tone of ob- 
servation, has been adopted by a second reviewer 
with less caution, and with the most hostile feel- 
ing; — his critique, indeed, having nothing remark- 
able in it, except the indiscriminateness of its 
censures, and the multitude of its misrepresenta- 
tions and inaccuracies, — these being about as nu- 
merous as its sentences. Nothing is more easy 
to assume than this depreciating style, and to some 
natures nothing is more agreeable. To expose its 
injustice, in the present instance, I shall advert in 
this place to a feature of these memoirs which, 
though of the first importance, was scarcely noticed 
in the former edition, from a wish to avoid invidious 
comparison between myself, and my respected 
predecessor, Mr. Lewis. 


Before the publication of these volumes, the dates 
of the Reformer’s writings were, with a few trivial 
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exceptions, unknown. The history of the mind of 
WyclifFe was, in consequence, a secret. Hence, his 
character has been the theme of endless conjecture, 
and almost every contradiction has been imputed 
to him. What T have been enabled to add to 
the known incidents of his life, relates chiefly to 
his family connexion, his early piety, and to his 
more private character as a Christian and a village 
pastor. But to judge of the Reformer’s conduct 
in the best known events of his career, it is strictly 
necessary that we should know his character at 
the precise period with which these events are 
connected. Nor is this point one on which it is 
impossible to arrive at certainty. The mind of Wy- 
cliffe was not sometimes advancing, and sometimes 
retrograding, as nearly all our writers seem to have 
supposed. As reflected in his works, it exhibits 
a constant progression. The Wycliffe of 1375, was 
a less enlightened man than the Wycliffe of 1377 ; 
and the Wycliffe of 1384, was a character in which 
Protestant principle had become still more ascen- 
dant. To know, therefore, what it was honest in 
the Reformer to say or do, at any given period, it 
is necessary we should know what he really thought 
and felt at that period. The only way, however, in 
which a certain judgment could be formed on such 
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points, was to examine the contents, and to ascertain 
the dates of the Wycliffe MSS.; and this labour, 
however necessary to a correct understanding of the 
subject, I found to be one to which no man, since 
the days of Wycliffe, had pretended to apply him- 
self. In these volumes, the reader will find both 
analytical and chronological notices of the Re- 
former’s writings, and will see, I trust, that he is 
possessed of the means of judging as to the t?imd 
of Wycliffe, in the different periods of his history, 
and will be thus enabled to look on the struggles 
of his tumultuary course, not only under an in- 
creased light, but generally under a true light, in the 
place of a false one. 

With respect to the creed of Wycliffe, the history 
of which is so intimately connected with the cha- 
racter of his actions, it may be safely affirmed, that 
if it were not the half, it was certainly a very impor- 
tant part that had not been told us. I am not 
aware of an article included in it, to which some 
elucidation has not been supplied in these pages ; 
while, in other instances, I have not only distin- 
guished between the real doctrines of the Reformer, 
and those attributed to him, but have added consi- 
derably to what was previously known. Hitherto the 
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time at which his novel sentiments were first im- 
bibed, the steps by which he arrived at his favourite 
conclusions, and the character of the reasoning 
which supported him in contending and suffering 
for them — all these were points on which we were 
either in total ignorance, or obliged to be satisfied 
with hints and conjectures, instead of accurate and 
adequate information. According to every previous 
account of Wyclifie, he was the same man in 1370 
as in 1384, and the consequences of this capital 
error have been the utmost confusion and contra- 
diction, and a serious injury to the Reformer's good 
name. What these volumes are as a matter of 
taste, I leave to the reader's decision ; what they 
arc as a collection oi’ facts is a much humbler ques- 
tion, and one on which the author may be allowed 
to have his opinion, and to express it. I am aware 
that even in this view the Work has many defects, 
but they are such, I fear, ns no labour will be able 
to supply. 

The critic whose singular competency in his 
profession has been noticed, would have his readers 
suppose that I have shown an ungenerous concern 
to lessen the pretensions of “ the worthy old minis- 
ter of Meregate.” Yet it is a fact, that in the former 
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edition it is not in one instance of twenty, where 
I have corrected the mistakes or supplied the de- 
ficiencies of Mr. Lewis, that I iiave made any allu- 
sion to him ; and the reader who sliall attend to 
such notes in the present edition as occur at pages 
381 — 383 of this volume, will j)erhaps be of opinion 
that to avoid the meanness which this nameless ac- 
cuser has imj>utcd to me, I have deliberately ex- 
posed myself to much disadvantage and injiny. If 
I have dispensed with a little of this delicacy in the 
present case, the change will hardly be thought to 
require ajjology. My opponent, whose courage has 
hitherto shown itself to be of that ])rudcnt kind 
which avoids the light, would perhaps do well to 
think again of J.ord IJacon’s counsel to some of Iiis 
passionate contemporaries — “ (rod grant that wc- 
may contend with other churches as the vine with 
the olive, which of us shall bear the first fruit; and 
not as the briar with the thistle, whic;h of us is most 
unproiitable.” 
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CHAPTER 1. 

ON THH RISE AND CHARACTER OF THE PAPAL POWER. 


SECTION I. 

THE CHARACTER OP JUDAISM. PECULIARITIES 01 ' THE CHRISTIAN DISPEN- 
SATION. ANCIENT IMPORT OF THE IVORD CHURCH. INFLUENCE OF 

THE PEOPLE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. ORIGIN OF PATRONAGE; ITS 

PROGRESS AND CORRUPTIONS. IIOW INVADED BY THE PONTIFFS. 

NO APPELLANT JUirlSDlCTION IN THE PRIMITIVE CHUIICTI, RISE OF 

F.CCLESIASnCAL COUNCILS, AND THEIR INFLUENCE. STATE OF THE 

HIEIl.A lUTIV PREVIOUS TO THE FOURTH CENTURY. ITS ESTABLISHMENT 

UNDER CONSTANTINE. ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 

JURISDICTION. ITS ABUSES.— — CLERICAL EXEMPTIONS. 

In the ancient world, the superstitions of heathen states SECT, 
were intimately connected with their civil polity ; but the 
priest was, commonly, the obsequious servant of the ma- rhc rimrac 
gistrate. In the lorm ot government established among ism. 
the Gauls and Britons, this gradation of power was in- 
verted. With them, a priestly supremacy was the object 
to which every civic institution was rendered tributary;* 
and this order of authority, distinguishing the political 


' Ciusar (le Uel. Gal. vi. 13. The 
character of the Dniidical priesthood 
is thus forcibly described by Edmund 
Burke ; — “ They were at once the 
priests, the lawffivers, and the physi- 
cians of (he people, and consequently 

VOL. 1. 


concentrated in themselves all the re- 
spect which men have for those who 
heal their diseases, protect their pro- 
perty, or reconcile them to the divi- 
nity.*' — Abridgement of English His- 
tory. 
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ON THK RISK AND OIIARACTKR 

arrangements of all the Celtic tribes, may be traced to a 
remote antiquity.- A similar union of the priestly office, 
with the highest civil dignity, was usual during the patri- 
archal ages ; and in the code of laws subsequently adopted 
by the Hebrew nation, the spirit of those legal customs 
and religious observances, which had hitherto prevailed, 
was not only preserved, but made still more obvious and 
permanent. The Mosaic institute provided both for the 
secular and spiritual government of the Jewish people ; it 
thus became at once, tlieir civil, and their ecclesiastical 
law ; tlieir guide in all judicial proceedings ; and their only 
directory of faith and worship. All its parts were deli- 
vered to them, as the will of their God ; and in his nanu^ 
the whole was enforced. Hence the H(d)rew government 
has been appropriately described as a Theocracy. In it, 
Jehovah appeared as supreme magistrate*. And the de- 
sign accordingly of every precept, whether relating to the 
ritual of the temple, or to social obligation, was to per- 
petuate that religious faith, and that religious liomage, 
which were to confer on the descendants of Abraham their 
character as a people.^ 

Thus a union between secular and spiritual offices had 
been nurtured as in the cradle of the nations, and I’rom 
the age of Moses to the advent of Messiah, religion is 
every where seen as forming an important l)ranch of 
national polity. Hence it happened, that the gospel, in 
its laws of external discipline, scarcely less than in its 
spiritual tenets, was ‘‘ to the Jews a stumbling block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness.” It sought no aid from 
penal sanctions, attached no sanctity to places, exhibited 


^ The resemblance of Druidisni, in 
iU doctrines and polity, to tlie Oriental 
superstitions, has been frequently 
shown. — See Maiirico. fiidian Anti- 
quities, pa.ssitn. 


3 This portion of Jewish antiqnitie.s 
is luminously treated by Lowiii.'in, in 
his volumes on the Hebrew (lovern- 
meiit Hiul Ritual. 
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no pomp of ritual, provided nothing either to allure the 
senses, or to stimulate the ambition of the worldly. Linder 
its influence every place became holy, and the most simple 
services acceptable, if connected with an approach to the 
Father in spirit and in truth. By its ministers, the 
authority of the magistrate was scrupulously honoured, as 
far as it respected the social interests of men ; but in the 
labours of their own spiritual office, no local boundaries 
were allowed to impede their course. Its disciples also, 
are seen assembling with regularity for religious exercises, 
influenced purely by the unity of their faith, and hope, 
and love, and by their attachment to the volume contain- 
ing the will of their departed Lord. Among these the 
most humble are esteemed the greatest ; and the most 
successful in aiding the devotions of the brotherhood are 
most revered. The harmless custom of admitting such 
only to their fellowship as were prepared to make the 
profession which they had made, and to cultivate the 
temper by which they were themselves distinguished, in- 
cluded the whole of that power, which these communities 
are known to liave exercised or claimed. But so closely 
were they united by these spiritual sympathies, as to be- 
come one in feeling under every approach of suffering, 
diffusing the tidings of redemption through the earth, not 
merely unaided by magisterial influence, but in the face 
of its determined opposition. Such was the conduct of 
the disciples of the gospel at a period when an imposing 
ritual, and legal sanctions, were considered essential to 
every act which should bear the name of a religious 
service. Accordingly, this total exclusion of ceremonial 
s'how from Christian assemblies, was regarded by the 
Gentile as the evidence of atheism, and by the Jew as 
resulting from a state of heart no less revolting ; while 
the religious independence which they assumed, was every 
where appealed to, as the certain evidence of hostility to 
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c H A p. Cresar. A religion established and perpetuated, by means 
having- in them so little resembling the coarse implements 
of worldly power, no kingdom had hitherto witnessed. 
That enlarged spirit of charity too, which led the pro- 
fessors of the gospel to rejoice in it, as applying its bene- 
fits to every portion of the human family, was wholly a 
novelty ; and by disposing its first preachers to anticipate 
the conversion of the world to the obedience of their faith, 
in contempt of all worldly inducement, it has placed the 
(diaracter of the Christian apostles before the eye of suc- 
ceeding generations in a light equally singular and com- 
manding.* 

From the various records of primitive Christianity, it 
appears, that such was the spirituality of the Saviour’s 
kingdom. Nor is it to be supposed, that this marked 
neglect of ritual circumstance and attraction, as connected 
with the Christian religion, and of all coercion, as the 
means of extending its inlluence, was the result of neces- 
sity rather than of principle. The liedeemer, to whom 
:ill the powers of the earth were subject, might soon have 
brought them into alliance with his cause. The state, 
therefore, in which his church is found to the age of Con- 
stantine, must be allowed to suggest, that if kings were 
tlesigned from that period to become her patrons, the 
event was never intended to bring all the pomp and secu- 
larities of Judaism, and even more than all, into their 


^ The reader wlio would see the facts 
in iny text pleasingly narrated, may 
consult Flt'ury’.s Discourse on the His- 
tory of the Church, to the year six 
hundred, and more especially his sepa- 
rate work on the manners of the early 
(•hristians. Dr. llnrrow has treated 
the same topics more profoundly in his 
work on the Pope’s .Supremacy ; and 
Mosheim, in his Commentaries on the 
Three First Centuries, has sometimes 
blended the philosojihy of the latter 


writer with the learninpf of the former. 
Hut it is in the Apologies of the Fa- 
thers, that those peculiarities of the 
new Economy are most vividly pre- 
sented, and presented very properly, 
as rendering the wide diHusion of the 
Gospel, and its long continuance, 
under circumstances so unattractive, 
a most convineingcvidenco of its divine 
origin. See also Bingham^ B. xvi. 
c.i. sect. 1, 2. c. ii. sect. 3. Gibbon, ii. 
321. 3b2-386. 
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subsequent connexion with the Christian sanctuary.^ To SFXT. 
the papal hierarchy it was reserved, so completely to 
vitiate all the principles of the new economy, as to render 
it subservient to the very passions which it was intended 
to subdue and to destroy. From the history of that vast 
usurpation, it would hardly be suspected, that the Messiali 
had appeared to introduce a dispensation which should 
be emphatically designated the ministration of the Spirit ; 
that he had declared with marked solemnity, “ My kingdom 
is not of this world or, that his immediate disciples were 
known to boast of bringing no carnal weapons to their 
warfare.^ 

There is nothing, indeed, in the import of the word church 


5 Dr. Barrow eloquently remarks 
that it is a “ peculiar advantage of our 
religion, that as it deliveretli so excel- 
lent and perfect a rule of life, so it dc- 
livereth it to us pure from any alloy 
embasing, free of any clog encumber- 
ing it ; for that it chiclly, and in a 
manner only requirctli of us a rational 
and a spiritual service, consi.sliiig in 
performance of substantial duties, 
plainly necessary or profitable-, not 
withdr,awing us from the practice of 
solid piety and virtue, by obligation to 
ft tedious observance of many external 
rites; not spending the vigour of our 
minds upon superlicial formalities, (or 
husie scrupuhsitieSf as Tertullian term- 
eth them,) such as serve only to amuse 
childish fancies, or to depress slavish 
spirits. It supposctli us men, men of 
good understanding, and ingenious dis- 
positions, and dealelh with us as such, 
and much more such it renderetli us if 
we comply therewith. The ritual ob- 
servances it enjoineth are as few in 
number, as in nature simple and easy 
to perform, so evidently reasonable, 
very decent and very useful, apt to in- 
struct us, able to excite us unto the 
practice of most wholesome duties ; 


which con.sideration showeth this doc- 
trine to be complete, suitable to the 
most adult age and constitution, to the 
most ripe and improved capacities.” — 
Sermon on the Excellency of the Chris- 
tian Keligioji. With respect to that 
inde[)eiidence of the magistrate, ivhicli 
marked the conduct of the apostles in 
forming and governing the first Chris- 
tian societies, it should be observed, 
that a something resembling it had long 
been a peculiarity in the customs of the 
Jewish synagogue, and the analogy has 
been justly adverted to by Bisboji 
Stillingtieet. Ircnicum, P. ii. c, vi. 
sect, 9. 

'■ “ Christianity,” observes Dr. Bar- 
row, “ we see transformed from its 
original simplicity into quite another 
thing than it w^as, from a divine philo- 
sophy designed to improve the reason, 
to moderate the passions, and to correct 
the manners of men, to prepare men for 
conversation w ith God and angels, mo- 
delled to a sysleiii of politic devices, 
(of notions, of precepts, of rites,) 
serving to exalt and enrich the pope, 
with his court and adherents, clients 
and vassals.” — Treatise on the Pope’^ 
Supremacy, p 201. 
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church, to denote the peculiar character of the communi- 
ties to which it.has long since been exclusively applied. It 
is synonymous with the term society ; and in the writings 
of apostles, and of the faithful to the close of the second 
century, it is generally employed to designate the disciples 
of the Saviour, either as convening in some particular 
locality, or as scattered through the world. Its inter- 
mediate application to believers, as inhabitants of certain 
countries, but who never congregate ; and to the clergy in 
their synods and councils, as distinguished from the laity, 
is of much later origin. 

In these primitive societies, a peculiar deference would 
be shewn to the wisdom of their inspired teachers. But 
apart from this special control, it is generally conceded, 
tliat in such assemblies “ all the authority which belongs 
to such as are vested with a sovereign j)ower,” was exer- 
cised by the people. It was not, indeed, their province to 
enact laws, but they were required to act as the ex('cutivc 
pow('r with respect to those which had been committed to 
them, as expressing the pleasure of tlu'ir Lord. On them 
it devolved, not only to j)reserve the scriptural methods 
of admission or exclusion w'ith regard to the Christian 
fellowship, but to choose their own pastors and teachers, 
to judge on the propriety of such regulations as were pro- 
posed for general adoption, and to determine the disputes 
which arose between the brethren or between the dea- 
cons and their pastors.^ It is, however, equally certain. 


^ Mosbciin, i. 99. Cihbon, ii. 321. 
iii. 282 — 285. To Ihc.so testimonies it 
would lie ea.sy to add those of .such 
writers as Lowth, Stillingflect, and 
Bingham j hut the verdict of Fleury 
and Dupin may he more deedsive. That 
of the first may be seen inlii.s Discourse 
on the Six First Ages, Ifist. iv. 3-10. 
Tliat of the second, in his remarks on 
the Fpistit* ast rihed to ('temens Ra- 
rnanu», cent. i. Il 2H^ in his notice of 


Origen, cent. iii. p. 112; and in his 
Summary of Primitive Discipline, 183. 
The inlluenceof the people in episcopal 
eIcction.s was no wherce more tena- 
ciou.sly retained than in Italy. Nor 
would it he dilUcult to make it appear 
as prohahle, that the famou.s republics 
of that kingdom arose less from other 
causes, than from the customs which 
flii.s ancient branch of popular authority 
had induced. So late as llie tenth cen- 
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that this important feature of ecclesiastical polity was SECT, 
early assailed, and that after an interval it totally dis- 
appeared. Before the close of the fourth century, there 
were provinces in which the semblance only was preserved. 

Rights which had pertained to the presbyters or to the 
people, were now claimed by the prelates ; and the autho- 
rity vested in the universal church was virtually yielded 
to the Christian emperors.® 

One department of the change introduced at this period, <>' 
is deserving of more than a passing notice. It was deemed 
important on the convcr.sion of Constantine, that the zeal >''*2- 
professed in the cause of Christianity, should be found to 
keep pace Avith that which had been evinced in favour of 
the previous .system ; and it had been a prevailing senti- 
ment of paganism, that the political safety of a nation 
must be in proportion to the provision made for the wor- 
ship of its deities. From these plausible motives, arose 
the multitude of consecrated structures which were found 
ill almost every province of the empire ; and it was sub- 
sequently decreed, as an expedient to etfect a wider dif- 
fusion of religious instruction, that persons erecting an 
edifice for the Christian worship might retain as a right 
the appointment of its occupant. In this manner, though 
by .slow degrees, the lands Avhich heathenism had covered 
witli its temples, were supplied with buildings equally 
numerous and costly, as the moans of perpetuating the 
faith and worship of the gospel.*^ 


lur^^, an infiinsement of llie claims of 
Ihe people, on the vacancy of a bishop- 
ric, was sometimes enough to occasion 
4 civil war ; and when bishops became 
princes, tlie extension of the popular 
voice, from the cathedral to the senate, 
was easy and natural. 

^ Mosheiin, i. H4B, S19. Sec Note 

\\], 

Mosheim, i. 394. ’395. It is not 


until toward the middle of the filth cen- 
tury, that Fleury records the fact which 
he descrilies as “ the beginnings of the 
rights of patronage.'' The instance, 
however, clearly supposes tlie previous 
existence of the cusloni; hut it is cer- 
tain that the practice was not so sud- 
denly dilVused as the brief notice in 
Mosheim would imply. — Fleury, Hist, 
iii. 110. 
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But fills transfer of the power of election from the < 
many to the few, and from the few to the individual, how- 
ever well intended, was to become an inlet to the grossest 
corruption. It would be pleasing to suppose, that the 
first pastors of the cures thus established, were nominated 
ill the spirit of a pure Christianity ; and that such an order 
of patronage was continued through the ages which fol- 
lowed. But history relates, that with the greater number 
in that important class of persons, some earthly passion 
too readily supplied the place of every Christian motive ; 
and that the clergy thus appointed proved the stern abet- 
tors of a scheme, which had yielded to them their larger 
emolument, and increased their political power. Hence 
at no very distant period, their introduction to the sphere 
of their duties, was too commonly degraded to a point ol 
mere secular arrangement. The decrees ot provincial 
synods, and of general councils, from the fiith century to 
the age of Luther, disclose the extent and inveteracy of 
the evils, which were thus wedded to the ecclesiastical 
system. Simony, pluralities, and non-residence, were 
among the disorders arising Irom this source ; and which, 
through so long an interval, successliilly resisted every 
measure opposed to them. Princes, who reserved to 
themselves the power ot such elections, trequently sold 
their bishoprics and abbeys to the highest bidder ; while 
the purchasers proceeded, and with as little sense of de- 
cenoy, to iH^cuvi^r the cost which had been incurred to 
secure tlieir elevation, by endless exactions, as the terms 
of conferring the benefits of their ministry. Such bene- 
(ic(*s also as were not thus directly sold, were frequently 
given to some royal favourite, or in the place of pecuniary 
olferings. Emolument being in such cases the great at- 
traction, the religious office was accepted with precisely 
the same feeling that would have accompanied the event 
of a civil promotion, if equally lucrative. To this example, 
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furnished by the highest authorities, both in the church SECT, 
and the state, the conduct of every lower branch of pa- * 
tronage would, as an event of course, be fully conformed. 

The loss of every just conception respecting the pastoral 
character, and pastoral duty, which such practices sup- 
pose, was further evident in the frequent transfer of nu- 
merous benefices to the same persons.’® 

In this destruction of that purely spiritual relation, 
which once subsisted between the Christian minister and 
his charge ; and in the strengthening of every corruption 
which ensued, the court of Rome performed a vigorous and 
effective part. In filling a vacant cure, the nomination 
of a lay patron depended for its efficacy on the sanction 
of the prelate of the diocese. Much ingenuity was sub- 
sequently employed, and with no small success, to render 
the approbation of the diocesan dependant on that of the 
pontiff ; and at length, the whole right of providing for 
such benefices was claimed by the boundless ambition of 


*0 In the language of ecclesiastical 
history, it is not merely the purchasing 
of church preferments which is branded 
as simony, but the exacting of money 
for the discharge of any spiritual oHice. 
Bingham has shown how vigorous, and 
how fruitless, were the elforts made to 
check the progress of this vice, B. xvi, 
c. vi. The sin which had provoked llic 
censure of Origeii, became hereditary 
in the papal court, Duiiiii, cent. iii. p. 
112. X. p. (38. xi. p. 21. Fleury attri- 
butes the first purchasing of bishoprics 
to the sixth century, vii. p. 354. The 
same historian has introduced the bio- 
grapher of a prelate, who, in the twelfth 
century, had written largely against 
this crime, as saying, “ I mucli ques- 
tion if he ever reformed a single man. 
For this pernicious heresy is the most 
stubborn of all to remove, especially 
among the clergy of higher rank. They 
promise amendment, but they defer it 


from day to day, until it becomes more 
easy to convert a Jew than a bishop,” 
xii. p. 4(5G. See also his Discourse on 
the Church, from A.D, COO, and Father 
Paul’s Council of Trent, lib. vii. p. 
460. 'j and for the expedients succes- 
sively adopted to separate the epis- 
copal elections from popular intliience, 
Gibbon, iii. 283 — 285. Father Paul 
traces the origin of non-residence to 
the close of the seventh century, aud 
exposes the deception of the canonists, 
who, to evade the prohibition of plu- 
ralities, contended that the number of 
benefices to be conferred on the same 
person, should bo determined by his 
rank, lie also notices the proverb 
which elevated cardinals to the rank 
of kings, and which, according to the 
maxim above, entitled them to the 
wealth of princes, Council of Trent, 
lib. ii. 203, 204. 231, 235. 
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CH^AF. the papacy." It was from the crown, and from the higher 
authorities of the church, that the most formidable oppo- 
sition to these pretensions was to be anticipated. Many 
ages were in consequence required to make the election, 
first of archbishops, and then of their suffragans, dependant 
for validity on the papal confirmation. On the vacancy 
of a bishopric, princes exercised their right of nomination ; 
the chapters claimed as their privilege, the formalities of 
the election ; and the pope failed not to assert, that these 
measures, if strictly canonical, were merely preliminary, 
and such as must become wholly void unless followed by 
his sanction as univeral pastor. Disputes frecjuently arose 
between sovereigns, and the monks or canons, to whom, 
in each cathedral, the show of election pertained, and of 
these disputes the pontifls were ofttm selected as arbiters. 
Such appeals w'ero generally made by the ecclesiastical 
litigants ; but there were political causes too frequently 
constraining princes to appear as defendants, and the de- 
ference thus conceded to the j)a])acy, usually furnished a 
precedent for some more authoritative interterence. In 
descending to submit his claims to such an umpire, the 
monarch sometimes succeeded in conferring a solitary 
vacancy on his favourite ; but it w as effected by a j)rocess 
which secretly impaired the general influence of his crown. 
'I'he chapters also, by their frequent appeals from tlu^ 
pleasure of the king to a foreign authority, contributed 
greatly to the increase of a ])ow'er more effectively hostile 
to their claims. In the details of ecclesiastical history, 
the notice of a vacant bishoj>ric, and the narrative of dis- 
putes among the parties adverted to, with respect to a 
new incumbent, follow each other with a constancy which 
is truly wearisome. But that invincible perseverance, so 


“ Dupin, ctiit, \iii. 155. xv. 13H. Muhliciiii, Ilalliijii, ii. 325, 

i’ollitr, i. 107. 
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long conspicuous in the policy of Rome, was in this par- SECT, 
ticular but too successfully exhibited.^^ It was readily 
seen, that a subjection of the principal members of the 
hierarchy, included that of its subordinate departments. 

The authority of the popes once admitted in the suc- 
cessions of the prelacy, no new principle was required to 
justify an invasion of the inferior sources of wealth and 
power. Nor was it considered sufficient, that vacancies 
alone should be regarded as justly at the disposal of the 
pontiffs. By means of “ provisors,” benefices were se- 
cured to the papal favourites in prospect of vacancy, and 
that with the most shameless profusion. Where these en- 
croachments were vigorously resisted, the same fraudulent 
purpose was often accomplished, by appointing certain 
ecclesiastics to livings, under pretence of holding them 
for the true incumbent, when regularly chosen. To com- 
plete this picture of corruption, it may be presumed, that 
nothing farther was required : but in the tenth, and 
through the two following centuries, we read of children, 
as gravely inducted to the cm‘c of souls. Extensive 
revenues were thus secured to favoured individuals, or 
retained in distinguished families.^'* Such practices, how- 
ever, betray that false confidence, which is the common 


In 1231 and in the fnllowing jear, 
three elections to the primacy of the 
Enjrlish church were voided by tlie 
authority of tlic poiitilf, and a prelate 
of Ills own nomination proved the suc- 
cessful candidate. Collier, i. 433, 431. 

Atto, Bishop of Verceil, in the 
te»jtl' century, complains of the laws of 
patronage as corrupted by every con- 
ceivable expedient, and concludes his 
lament by stating, that some princes 
were so infatuated as to raise infants 
to bishoprics, (Oupin, cent. x. p. 27, 
see page 1 1 also.) But iu the following 
century, the papal chair was filled by 


a child who had not numbered hi.s tenth 
year, and it had been occupied, a cen- 
tury before, by a boy of sixteen. Ba- 
ron. An. 925. 1033. The archbishopric 
of Rlieiins was conferred during the 
same period on a child of live years old, 
and boys of twelve were clothed with 
the dignity of cardinals. — Dr. White’s 
works, preface. See also Father Paul 
on Benefices, c. xi\. Mosheini, ii. 
.*>01, .502. and Annal. Burton, 32(i — 
328. From the last it appears, that it 
was a vice of this description which 
provoked the memarable indignation 
of Grosteste. 
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result of successful ambition, and which, in the providence 
of God, is often employed to create a reverse of power 
when least expected. In this manner were the people 
excluded from their ancient authority in the Christian 
church, and thus corrupt became the system of patronage 
to which their influence was at length completely trans- 
ferred. The disorders which accompanied the decline of 
the empire, were viewed as loudly demanding this plau- 
sible innovation, and it was doubtless productive of very 
important benefits ; but if the few only were capable of 
ruling, it must be regretted that their discernment com- 
monly did so little for their devotion, as to render them 
but sorry guides to the many. 

And if the churches of primitive times possessed the 
influence so generally attributed to them in the election 
of their pastors, it would seem fair to presume, that they 
were deemed competent to every other function of self- 
government. It is no doubt true, that in the history of 
those voluntary associations, the j)owerfol would some- 
times be called to aid the weak ; and that in various in- 
stances, the latter w'ould have to regard themselves as 
the oftspring of the former. Under these circumstances, 
the decisions of a more distinguished, or a parent church, 
may have been received, in certain cases, with consider- 
able deference. In such of those fraternities as M ere less 
important, from their numbers, their Mealfh, or the cha- 
racter of their pastors, this consequence M'ould naturally 
arise. It appears, however, from the testimony of nnm 
truly learned on the subject of Christian antiquities — and, 
with respect to such points, perhaps, the most impartial — 
that notwithstanding this unavoidable influence of power, 
no feature is more conspicuous in the history of the earlier 
churches, than that of their freedom from all appellant 
jurisdiction. According to such writers as Gibbon and 
Mosheira, it is not until after the first century that tlu! 
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authority of churches, founded by apostles, became in any SECT, 
case such as to involve a supremacy over others ; that on ‘ 
the contrary, their power was so cautiously restricted, 
during that period, as to leave to each community all the 
liberties of a separate and independent state.** 

That this condition of affairs was of short duration is R'sc of ec. 

clesiastical 

well known, and tho causes which led to its total ex- councils ami 
elusion from the visible church, through so many cen- ence. 
turies, are no less certain. It is in the second century, 
that we trace the beginning of that local union of churches, 
whence ecclesiastical councils have their origin.^® That a 
confession of faith in the doctrines of the gospel, should 
be exacted of every candidate for Christian communion, is 
in no way unreasonable ; and it is certain that such con- 
fessions were among the most ancient of the means em- 
ployed, to preserve the purity of the Christian fellowship. 

It may be, that tests of this description would prove in- 
sufficient for their purpose, as the profession of the gospel 
became less connected with suffering. But it is proper 
here to remark, that the corruptions of the Christian re- 
ligion have usually consisted of error engrafted upon its 
truths. This fact will be frequently illustrated in the 
course of the present narrative. Thus, on the practice 

'*Thus decided is the language of observes Dr. Barrow, “ every church 
Mo.sheim, i. 107. And of Gibbon, ii. was settled apart under its own bi- 

325 — 32H. It is cited from Tertullian, shops and presbyters j so as inde- 

by the late Regius Professor of Divi- pendently and .separately to manage 
nity in Cambridge, as the boast of all its own concerns, each was governed 
tho orthodox churches, “ that each by its own head, and had its own 
could point out the individual to whom laws.” The changes which followed 
the superinteiidance of its doctrine and are described as the result of “ human 
dis’eipline was first committed by some prudence.” — Works, i. C62. 
one of the apostles,” and it is stated Mosheiin, i. 107, 177. Gibbon, ii. 

as evidently the opinion of the same 328,329. The assembly at Jerusalem 
father, that ** all the apostolic churches was that of one church, not of repre- 
were independent of each other, and sentatives from many, (Acts xv.) Its 
equal in rank and authority.” — Dr. decisions were binding on othersbe- 
Key’8£cclesiast.HLst.23G. ** At first,” cause those of inspired men. 
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('HAP. now under review, though pure in its origin, a frightful 

structure ot nutichristian usurpation was gradually 

reared. By the aid of provincial synods, certain liarm- 
less creeds, which had long been limited to particular 
churches, were after a while extended, as the tests of or- 
thodoxy to the several communities of a district, or a 
province ; and by these local confedci'acies, the way was 
imperceptibly prepared for that system of priestly domi- 
nation, which has been disclosed in the history of general 
councils.*^ Over those councils, the Spirit of Truth was 
said to preside, and from them, as a consequence, the 
universal church was instructed to receive her articles of 
faith and rules of discipline ; while the civil power be- 
came pledged to enforce their decrees, in relation to both, 
as infallible.’^ The duty of searching the Scriptures, 
cotdd not be urged upon the people, in connexion with 
such maxims, with any shew of consistency. In the de- 
grading system thus introduced, they were required to 
think by proxy, and to adopt their religious opinions in 
the persons of their guides. Having lio concern with the 
faith of the Gospel, but to receive it as thus ollicially 
defined, the word of God was naturally withdrawn from 
the hand of the laity, and rendered the exclusive pos- 
session of the priesthood. The light thus extinguished, 
the children of darkness might revel in impurity. This 
secreting of the key of knowledge, was strictly necessary 
to that ascendancy of superstition which followed ; nor 
has its reign, in any instance, been materially broken, but 
as this lost jiroperty of the jieople has been restored. 1’he 
motives which thus consigned the sacred volume to ob- 
scurity, were such as could not fail to prepare the way for 
those traditionary fables, which were so long to dijlude 
and enthral the nations of Christendom. 

nin).|iain, X. c. iii. iv. 

17 Mosli. iin, i. ITS 2<i3- 349— 351 . Dibixiii, iii. 301 -303 
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Nor was it possible that the exemption from foreign 

interference, which is said to have pertained to the primi- 

tive churches, should pass away alone, since the principle 
of subjection once admitted among them, must have con- to 
tributed to establish a subordination precisely similar century, 
among their pastors. Accordingly, the terms presbyter 
and bishop ceased ere long to be synonymous ; and if the 
time ever was, which I presume not to determine, when 
one or more from that class of men, “ remarkable for 
piety and wisdom, ruled these small congregations in jier- 
fect harmony,” and when there was no need “ of prece - 
dent, or superior, to maintain concord and order, as no 
dissensions were known,”“ it is certain that this interval 
of peaceful equality was soon to reach its close. Through 
several generations, however, “ the bishop treated his 
presbyters as brethren, doing nothing without their ad- 
vice.”*^' But the distinction between the two offices was 
gradually extending, while out of the order of j)relacy a 
second and a third class of dignitaries was destined to 
arise, and who, while zealous in support of their particular 
jurisdiction, were to facilitate the ultimate subjection of 
the church, and its clergy, to the despotism of the 
pontiffs. The plea of order, which had served to confirm, 
if not to create the distinction between the office of a 
bishop and that of his presbyters, was transferred in the 
second century, to provincial synods, and there led to tlui 
similar a[)pointmont of a president, or moderator, whence 
metropolitans derive their origin ; and the frequency with 
which such assemblies were convoked, contributed to esta- 


Mosheira, i. 101. 179. — That bi- Medina, Jerome, Austin, Ambrose, 
5 shops and presbyters were the same Sedulius, Prima.sius, Chrysostome, 

' both in “ name and order ” ill the pri- Theodoret, and Theophyluct. Such 

J mitive church, is the doctrine of bishop also is the doctrine of Gibbon, ii. 321. 

I Stillingfleet, (Irenicum, P. ii. c. vi. Hupiu, on Ancient Discipline, 

; sec. 11.) supported by the authority of p. 182. 
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c IT A p . blish the flattering distinction which they had thus intro- 

duced. Jerusalem also was now no more, and with its 

temple its priesthood had departed. But the mantle of 
Aaron and of the Levites, it was argued, had fallen upon 
the ministers of the gospel. The Jewish sanctuary was 
in consequence eulogised, as typifying the order appro- 
priate to the Christian church ; and this theory, whether 
embraced from ignorance, or design, was not urged in 
vain. Its reception was favourable to the subordinations 
already established among the clergy ; and smoothed the 
way for the new distinctions, and the more secular aspect, 
which were soon to appear within the pale of the church. 

Constantine had important reasons for assimilating the 
civil and religious polity of the empire ; and to conform 
the discipline of the church, with some recent changes in 
hitimH'iit constitution, new gradations were required in the 

MantiiK " episcopal order. The prelates of Rome, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, were already in some measure distinguished 
by their privileges. To these also the bishop of Constan- 
tinople was added, when that city became the imperial 
residence. These were known from the reign of the first 
Christian emperor, by the name of patriarchs ; and revered 
by an order of exarchs and metropolitans, their dignity 
harmonized with that of the four pretorian prefects 
which had been created by the same authority. At this 
period, the bishop of Rome excelled all other prelates, in 
opulence and splendour. But he was still subject, in 
common with his brethren, to the laws of the empire. 
A century later also, while the affairs of every diocese de- 
. volved, with few exceptions, on its bishop, all causes of 
general importance were determined, and every law, in 
relation to the church, enacted, either by the emperor, or 
by an ecclesiastical council convened in his name.*® 


The admirable Esisay on the Spirit C. Villers, which obtained the prize of 
and Influence of the Keforniation, by the National Institute of France, i** 
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Such were the advances of the Christian luerarchy, 
previous to the age of Constantine, and such was the form 
in which it then received the imperial sanction. Among 
the immediate effects of that revolution, so largely pro- 
ductive, both of good and evil, was the secular jurisdiction 
of the clergy — a feature of ecclesiastical discipline too 
prominent in the history of the church, and too evidently 
including the germ of the most extravagant pretensions 
subsequently urged by the pontiffs, to be here overlooked. 
This tendency, indeed, of the motley policy so suddenly 
established, was, after a while, perceived ; but the efforts 
of the magistrate to subdue the rival power which his 
pleasure had created, were often ineffectively made, be- 
cause made too late. It will be remembered, that when 
the apostle of the Gentiles called upon the litigious 
Corinthians, to submit their differences, respecting things 
pertaining to this life,’' to the decision of arbiters 
chosen from among themselves, it was to check the first 
movements of strife, and to avoid the reproach incurred 
by the appeal of Christian disputants to a pagan tribunal. 
Ills advice, however, in this instance, respected such dis- 
putes only as arose in relation to property ; the law of 
procedure, in every case of moral delinquency, being pre- 
viously known.^' And it is important distinctly to observe, 
that the office of peace-maker, as thus commended, was 
far from being exclusively associated with that of the 
Christian pastor. On the contrary, the admonition of the 
apostle simply required, that such matters of dispute 
should be determined before the ^"saints,” and not before 


foI>owed 1))^ a masterly ** Sketch of the 
History of the Church,” from its foun- 
der to the age of Luther. The first 
period, extending “ from Jesus to 
Constantine,” is described as (hat of 
‘‘ democracy (he second, extending 
from Constantine to Mnlioine(, is called 
tli« “oligarchy;" (he third, reaching 

VOti. I, 


from the death of Mahomet to (he ])on- 
tilicate of Hildebrand, is denominated 
“monarchy and the remaining inter- 
val, (o the appearance of Luth(^r, is 
considered as that of “despotism.” — 
See Mosheim, i. 179, 180, 318— 354. 
Gihbon, ii. 30l~-303. 

Matt, xviii. 15- 17. 
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CH^AP. the unjust;’' and that on questions of such coinpara- 

tively small importance, the least esteemed in the church 

should be supposed competent to decide. ’^ It was not to 
be presumed, that appellants, especially such as had failed 
to obtain a favourable verdict, would, in every instance, 
be strictly satisfied, that the decision announced had been 
equitably formed. In such cases, if the pastor were the 
arbiter, a prtyudice would be excited with regard to his 
character, injurious to every purpose of his ofiicial rela- 
tion. A^are of this fact, the apostle could hardly have 
failed to assign so unwelcome an oflice to the humbler 
members of the church, rather than to its accredited 
teachers; and in the hands of the brotherhood, it was an 
act of mediation which must have contributed greatly 
both to the peace and the reputation of the Christian com- 
munities. By degrees, however, this branch of authority 
became inseparably connected with the pastoral oflice. 
This event may have been in most instances the effect of 
that confidence which ivas usually reposed in the Christian 
shepherd by his flock ; in some, it may have resulted from 
a guilty ambition ; it is certain that what was thus con- 
ceded by custom, was at length demanded as a right. So 
long, however, as the arbiters in such disputes performed 
the duties of their oflice without emolument, and unaided 
by political power, this authority, though adventitious to 
that of the pastoral (diaracter, and in some respect at 
variance with it, was, perha])s, secure from any serious 
abuse. 

But the establishment of Christianity as the religion of 
A. 0. 324. the empire, conferred popularity on the profession of the 
gospel. As the certain conseqinuice of this change, tin* 
wealth and irreligionof avowed believers rapidly increased. 
In proportion also to this increase, w(*i*e the controversies 


I Cor. %i. 1 -S. 
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which arose with regard to property, and which, as the 

result of previous custom, fell under the cognizance of 

the pastors of the church. With this change, however, 
another, no less considerable, was found to be connected. 

The magistrates of the empire were no longer pagan, but, 
by the existing clergy, were generally recognised as true 
believers ; and as the ground, on which the advice of St. 

Paul to the Coriiitliians had been founded, was thus re- 
moved, the disposal of all secular causes should in justice 
have been restored to the secular judge. If, indeed, a 
private arbitration were still preferred, nothing existed to 
prevent an appeal to it. But it was evident, that every 
such decision must depend for its efficacy on those moral 
sanctions, which formed the sole power of the primitive 
church — and a more summary method of adjusting contro- 
versies was now to be embraced. 

By a law of the first Christian emperor, every bishop 
was constituted general arbitrator of such civil dissensions 
as arose within his diocese, or, to speak more correctly, 
his parish. From his sentence there remained no appeal, 
and the officers of justice were bound to an immediate 
execution of his pleasure.^^ Constantine would scarcely 
have attempted to connect such an office with that of the 
Christian ministry, without the concurrence of the men on 
whom it was conferred. The fact of its being universally 
sustained by the clergy of the fourth century, is unfavour- 
able to their pretensions as religious men. By a limited 
and a better class among them, the distractions introduced 
by this worldly occupation were feelingly deplored ; but 
all were conformists in this resj)ect, and the greater num- 
ber with little difficulty.^* It may be conceded that, the 
proceedings of the episcopal courts in later ages were 


^ Eusebius Vit, Constant, iv. c. 27. evil, and uttered some loud complaints 
Sozoineii, i. c. 9. against it. — FIcnry, ii. 909. iii. 117. 

Augustine professed to feel this 
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more fixed and equitable than those conducted by the 
secular officers ; but this disparity could not have been 
strikingly observable in the fourth century, when the 
sacred scriptures were by no means unknown, and when 
barbarism had accomplished but little toward demolishing 
the fabric of Roman jurisprudence. It should be re- 
membered too, that the verdicts of each court were en- 
forced by the same coercive weapons, so that no relifjious 
objection could possibly be urged against appeals to 
the one, which would not apply with equal force to 
the other. While the general equity of the pastoral 
decisions formed the sole ground of their influence, the 
various arts of corruption were happily excluded. But 
removed from this honourable footing, and entrenched 
amid the sanctions of im))erial huv, tlu'ir character was 
wholly changed, Christian pastors thus became, but in a 
sense never intended by their Lord, a royal pric'sthood, 
annexing the power of the sword to that of their spiritual 
office. Nor is it easy to debuanine the extent of the en- 
croachments which would speedily have followed, if a 
powerful check had not arisen in the rival vigilance of the 
courts whose ])rovince was thus invaded.'^'' 

By the emperor Theodosius it was farther decreed, that 
a civil cause might be carried to th(> bislio))\s court in the 
first instance, at the pleasure of either party ; and that it 
might be removed thither at the same option, in any stage 


The emperor Val<*n.'j appointed tho 
clerjyy to deterniiue the price of ven- 
dible coinnioditics, a measure whieli 
certainly bespeaks a confidence in 
their cfjuity, but wliieh also implies a 
talent for secular pursuits that could 
hardly have existed along with a pro- 
per regar<l to llieir spiritual obliga- 
tions. Mr. Oibbon has named the aver- 
sion of the early Christians from the 
luaUers of civil government, ns im- 


parling a rollecled energy to their re- 
ligious movements. In later ages the 
complaints ol the secular nobility re- 
specting the obtrusion of cburcbmen 
into civil ollices were often urged ; 
but for many centuries with but as 
very partial measure of success. — 
Decline and Fall, ii. ^*22. Fleiny’s 
Discourse on the (diiircli, from A. l>. 
C0<) 
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of its pleadings before the civil magistrate.^^ From this SECT, 
strange increase of power, it may be inferred that the 
efficiency of churchmen in their new vocation, had been 
such as to command the royal confidence. But it was 
deemed important by Arcadius and Honorius, to whom 
the supreme authority next descended, more accurately to 
define the limits of episcopal jurisdiction, and to make 
every appeal to the clerical tribunal, dependant, as for- 
merly, on the concurrence of both parties. By this 
provision a feeble check was given to tlie increasing 
usurpation ; but the customs which the former statute had 
introduced, were not to be easily eradicated ; and from 
the history of subsequent princes it appears, that after an 
interval its disastrous authority was fully restored. Courts 
were, indeed, < stablisbed to determine such causes as 
were of a mixed nature, and their existence discloses a 
mutual jealousy. But if the secular judge was admitted 
to these tribunals, it is certain tliat in these also the 
episcopal authority commonly prevailed. Various also 
were the expedients by which causes said to be overlooked 
or rejected by the magistrates, were made to devolve on 
the morci scrupulous equity of the ecclesiastical officers. 

By such steps an amount of legal occupation became con- 
nected with the pastoral relation, rendering a knowledge 
of law every where of so much more Importance to a 
bisho]) than the study of his bible, as to convert the dis- 
graceful fact into a proverb.'^ 

Thus a union between priestly and judicial power, was 
not more familiar to the barbarian tribes by which the 

25 This edict has ^been attributed to court depended previously on the coii- 
Constantine, but Godefroy lias proved sent of both parties, is evident from 
that it is of a later origin. That it was Uie Novels of Valcntiniaii, iii. 12. and 
fairly introduced into the code of Tlieo- from So/,oiiicn, i. t). 
dosiiis is doubtful ; but from thence it 27 Sce the luminous Discourse of 
was extracted by Charlemagne. — Gib- Father Paul on this subject, in the 
bon, iii. 29*3. Hallam, ii. 10. Lingard, fourth book of the Council of Trent, 
ii. 29.5, That appeals to the bishop’s 

/ 

/ 
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empire was dissolved, than it had long been to the mem- 
bers of the Christian church. As a consequence, this 
perilous combination survived those deep convulsions, 
wliich gave existence to the states of modern Europe, and 
ended in their adoption of the Christian worship. In a 
gothic council at Toledo, convened before the close of the 
sixth century, including more than seventy prelates, and 
conducted under the royal sanction, we find the judges 
of the people admonished to appeiir before the yearly 
convocation of the clergy, to receive oflicial instructions 
from the mouth of the bishops as their appointed over- 
seers.-® Two centuries later, the obnoxious edict of 
Theodosius was re-enacted by Charlemagne, and became 
a law, through the various nations owning his authority.^ 
It is also well known, that under the reign of paganism 
among the northern nations, the judgment of excommuni- 
cation separated its victim alike from religious and from 
civil privileges ; that to be accounted impious, was to 
be exposed to the miseries of outlaw. From the age of 
Constantine the successors of the apostles had been too 
much accustomed to pronounce the sentence which they 
knew would be followed by confiscations or imprisonment, 
to feel shocked by this connection between religious cen- 
sures and civil penalties. Soon was it adojited by them 
in the whole of its extent, and thus the present and the 
future, with respect to their votaries, w'as placed in com- 
plete subjection to their will.*’ The principle, also, once 
admitted, that a religious delinquency called for a sus- 
pension of civil rights, was easily extended, until moimrchs 
wert! deposed from their thrones, and kingdoms were bar- 
tered at pleasure by a race of haughty ])riests. ” 

‘ ri«‘!!ry, iv. :j7S, * 279 . wa.s in tin- tlt-po.silioii of Vainim, a king 

Capital. Keg. Franc, vi. of the Visigoths, bj' the council of Tole- 

Mo.-'licint, ii. 22o, Fh*ni ' . do in < Si, Tin; next was in the case of 

ill. I 1 1, 1 15. Ijoui^ tilt Dclxmaiic two centuries 

The earli* ,sf eMicise ol ihi.s pout r later. - rienrv\ Di.seourse, A.l). <)00. 
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An interval would be required to prepare the way for a SE^CT. 
frequent application of these spiritual censures to rulers * 
and to sovereigns. But to punish the aberrations of the 
multitude, and to overlook those of their superiors, would 
have been to admit a distinction in every view hazardous. 

Tt might have been sincerely pleaded, that a strict sub- 
jection of the magistrate to the authority of the penitential 
canons, would be at variance with the freedom of his 
})eculiar administration. It is certain, however, that the 
motives which for a while secured the person of the 
emperors from serious rebuke, sometimes afforded but a 
feeble protection to offenders in the subordinate offices a. d. 370. 
of government. St. Athanasius pronounced the sentence a. d. 412. 
of excommunication on one of the ministers of Egypt. 

The prelate Synesius followed his example, and in the 
person of the president Andronicus, subdued a more 
formidable adversary. But among the earlier and the 
more successful champions of the })ower whicfi became 
ere long so much the subject of abuse', a pre-eminence a. n. 300. 
must be given to the devout St. Ambrose. By the 
authority of that excellent man, the emperor Theodosius 
was excluded from the altar of the faithful ; and the 
members of the Christian commonwealth were edilied by 
the nov(d spectacle of a prince assuming the garb of 
public contrition, as the exacted atonement for public 
crime."* Nor was it dt'emed sufficient that the censures 
of the church should be thus fearlessly applied, connected 
as tliey had ev(‘ry where become with the abhorrence of 
earth and Jjeaven, The curse, with all its consequences, 
was gradually extended from the individual to his family a. d. 112. 
and adherents ; and this practice, though it secured the 

• - Buron. An. tUO. \vlu?ro tlie l ardi- revered by the Italians^ as those closed 
nal’s autliority is an epistle of St. Basil. by the inllexiblc saint against the .snp- 

Floury, iii. 1 13, 1 11. plicating emperor. Eustace's Tour, 

Ciibboii, V. (il) 72 . The doors iv. 20 , 
ot the Basilica Aiuhrosiann, arc still 
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• {)iiuishmei3t of the innocent with the guilty, became the 
. ground work of the well known sentence of interdict — an 
ecclesiastical weapon, by which, in the western church, 
the tenants of the baron were often made to groan under 
the chastisement incurred by their lord ; and nations were 
doomed to sackcloth for the iniquities imputed by pon- 
titfs to their kings."'^' 

While the clergy uere thus active in establishing that 
sj)ecies of jurisdiction, the principles of which were soon to 
be wrested in support of every papal pretension, it be- 
comes proper to inquire how the delinquencies of ecclesi- 
astics themselves, were to be in any measure corrected. 
The civil controversies whhdi arose between churchmen, 
would be, of (‘ourse, referred to the decision of their own 
order. This custom may not have furnished the strongest 
incentive to religious circumspection, but it was favourable 
to the iulluence of the clergy, as it preserved the faults of 
men, separated to the services of religion, from being too 
nearly scrutiniz(Hl by the people. On this ground the 
practice was earnestly commended by Constantine;"^^ and 
- by tl\e (un[}eror Justinian it w as f\irtlier decrcM'd, tliat 
every civil suit, in which either party w(‘re a clergyman, 
should devolve^ on the ej)iscopal tribunal.'^' This privilege 
once secured, would be cautiously maintained; and in tlie 
sii])sequent establishment of the Christian worship among 
tlie Wi'steru nations was not to bo forgotten. W e have 
sf‘en tliat by (!harU*magne, this important claim was sufli- 
cieiilly resp(’cted. Nor is tlu^re the least room, from 
this period, to (juestion the independence, or the entin^ 
c()mp(‘tency, of the spiritual courts, with resj)ect to any 
contempt of the (*anons on the part of the clergy, or in 
r(‘lation to such civil controv(u\sies among them, as the 
prelates were empowered to decide in bf half of the laity. 

Flpury. in. 1 13, lit. 710. 7:,0. 

Mfin. a*m iii. Nf»vrl, IX\|\. i, l.XXXIM. 
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In subsequent periods we perceive the utmost ingenuity SECT, 
employed to connect almost every legal suit with the court 
of the bishop ; while the clergy themselves as constantly 
■ plead a total exemption from the authority of the secular 
•judge. Questions relating to tithes, testaments, advow- 
sons, and every form of civil contract, were at length as 
much connected with the jurisdiction, still designated 
spiritual, as those of marriage, perjury, or scanclal.^^ That 
various of these matters were unknown to the episcopal 
courts during the reign of the first Christian emperors is 
certain; and it is equally evident, that the criminal clergy 
were not then protected by the sanctity of their order, 
from the known penalties of criminal law.-^-^ The steps 
Mwhich led to this increase of power, have been variously 
;.related, and are still the subject of debate.^^ But it 
appears, that from the days of the great St. Basil, the 
canons of the church began to assume a systematic form, 
and to be recognized in various (*om[)ilations as a code a. d. 300. 
distinct from that of the empire.” Wlien the latter dis- 
appeared beneath the inroads of the Goth and the Vandal, 


Beiriii^ton’s Henry, ii. 07 — 09. 
Linp^ard, Hist. ii. ^102. 

Ibid. ‘297. Cildion, iii. 291, 
BeiTii)f^ton’s Henry, ii. 07 — 09. 

iMi. Gib1)on’s account of (he rise 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, is derived 
principally from Giannone’s (bvil His- 
tory of Naples, and from Floury s In- 
stitutes of the Canon Law. He was 
not, however, to bo informed, that the 
first writer was a jealous civilian, the 
s<?cond what is now meant liy a mode- 
rate catliolic, iii. 293. From a novel 
of Justinian it appears, (exxii. 21.) 
that a clerk, convicted of a criminal 
olfence, was not to undergo the penalty 
incurred until deprived of his religious 
olFico by his spiritual superior. Should 
the superior refuse to perform this un- 
welcome service, the affair was sub- 
mitted to the re-judgment of the sove- 
reign. It thus heeamr Inw, that no 


man should suffer a ciiniinal penalty 
a clergyman. On this fact it would 
not be ditlicult, in the process of lime, 
to build the presumption, that ecclesi^ 
asfics .should be regarded as exempt 
from the authority of criminal law. 
Tlie principal changes, accordingly, 
which were introduced in subsequent 
ages, cotisi.sted in submitting such 
questions to the re-judgment of the 
pontiff, and not to that of the sovereign ; 
and in rendering every such offender 
accountable, in the first instance, to 
the ecclesiastical judge, instead of 
leaving the sentence dependant on in.s 
sanction merely in the issue. By the 
authority on which the first examina- 
tion of the accused was thus made to 
devolve, the farther interference of a 
secular judge, would, as a thing of 
course, be commonly .superseded. 

Beveridge, (om, ii. 17 — lol. 
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the former became increasingly important, as constituting 
almost the only written law. By the clergy, indeed, certain 
forms from the ancient jurisprudence were still preserved, 
and these connected with their ecclesiastical regulations, 
formed a legal authority sufficiently comprehensive to 
embrace every duty of the confessional, and to decide on 
every dispute placed within the cognizanc(i of the bishop’s 
court. To those religious sanctions which, amid so much 
convulsion, sustained the authority of the canon law, the 
continuance of these fragments of Roman legislation must 
also be ascribed. The code of Justinian, formed from 
the customs of a civilized people, was not to be appreciated 
by the rude tribes to which the states of modern Europe 
owe their origin. With such hordes, mandates enforced 
by the terrors of superstition would alone possess the 
authority of law ; and, as a conse(|ucnce, the sceptre of the 
nations virtually passed into the hand of the clergy.^- 
Hence the higher clergy soon becaiiKi known as an order 
less distinguished by dt'votion, than as forming the usual 
cabinet of princes. Declared also to he lords both spiritual 
and temporal, and subject to the usual obligations of knight 
service, as the tenure of their possessions, the jurisdiction 
of the bishop b(‘came just as stnuilar as that of the baron. 
To every subordinatt^ ollice in the state tiu' clergy were 
eligible, and if they might liot asj)ir(' to the ])ossossion ol' 
the crown, it was warmly contmided, that tin? (unbleni of 
the highest civil dignity could he lawfully rec(*iv('d but 
from their hand, and be transferred, bntl)y tluur authority, 
fn the (un'emony of coronation, to administer the consc*- 
crating oil, was the official duty of tlu‘ principal (‘cclesiastic 
of the realm; and the rc'vivul ot* this Jewish or Pagan 
custom, greatly subserved tln^ pretensions advcu'ted to.^^ 

Mr. (abbon has justly remarkeil. Discourse on S|>irituul Jiirisdicaioii . 
that tlic fjatiii (Mcrv;y “ croctfd thcii (’ouiir,il ol' 'rr«*nt, lib. iv. Cb iiry’s 

tribunal on tin; ruins ol llir rivil and Disronrso on the from (lo 

ooFiiinou law/’ iii, zirt. v* ,ir (iOO. (r'ibboii, i\. I.jl. 

ii,2d|. f’affior l'«iur.s 
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SECTION 11, 


GENEKOSITV OF rillMITIVE HEMEVKRS, WEAT/ni OF IHE PRIMIHV*^ 

CllCIiCH, ITS SOCRCES AND VARIOUS APPI.ICA'l JONS. ITS INCREASE 

AND PER VERSIONS. SECCI.AU CHARACTER ASSUMED BY THE CLERGY. 

EI-EVAI ION OF CIIURCHJIEN TO OI ITCES OF STATE. CELIBACY OF THE 

CLERGY. RISE OF MON'ACIilSM. CAUSES WHICH FAVOURED ITS 

DIFFUSION. . — ITS CORE UPTICIN. RISE OF THE MENDICANTS. PAGAN 

CUSTO.MS INCORPORATED WITH THE CHRISTIAN RITUAL. IMITATIVE 

CHARACTER OF ITIE PAPAL POLICY. WORSHIP OF IMAGF.S. PRAYER 

FOR THE DEAD. I R ANSUBSTA N'l l ATlON. CO.VNECTION BETWEEN THE 

PO^VER OF A VICIOUS CLERGY, AND THE VIRTUES OF IHEIR PREDECESSORS, 

An increase of ecclesiastical wealth, was inseparable SECT, 
from that progress of ecclesiastical power which has been ' 
briefly narrated. In the earlier state of the church, UQ Generosity 

.... . primitive 

peculiarity is more observable than her contempt of riches, believers. 

A community of goods, more generous than that con- 
ceived by the imagination of Plato, was realized among 
the first Christians at Jerusalem. Impelled by the zeal 
which their new faith had inspired, the disciples sold their 
possessions, and resigning the whole of their wealth to a 
general treasury, the poor and the ailliient shared in the 
same distribution.' AV^e have no evidence, indeed, that 
this example of self-denial was enjoined by the apostles. 

It was uiiknoAvn in the churches subsequently formed by 
their ministry, and ceased even at Jerusalem, after the 
interval of about twenty years. These circumstances 
seem to warrant the opinion of its being a practice, which 
the prudence of inspired teachers would have led them to 


‘ Acts iv. 32—37. 
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Wealth of 
the primi. 
tive church, 
Its (iourccs. 


A. 1>. 1*7. 


An<l \nrinus 
Apl licatioti . 


discountenance ; but in which they yielded for a time, as 
to the first impulse of zeal in their converts. 

It is plain, however, that while believers, whether of 
Jewish or of Gentile orig;in, were exhorted to diligence 
in business, and encouraged to preserve to themselves the 
disposal of their property ; there^ was still a general fund 
to be jierpetuated in every church by the free contribu- 
tions of its meml)ers. It was the advice of the apostle of 
the Gentiles that ('very man should reserve a weekly 
od'ering for this treasury, more or less in its value, “as 
the Lord had prospered him.'’- The moral claims of the 
individuals to he assisted by these collections, formed tin; 
only security for a constant supply. It was indeed a mode 
of providing for the needy, whh-h would vary with the 
numbers or the opulence of particular societies ; but it is 
pleasing to observt', that amid a diversity of circumstances, 
the faithful Avere one in spirit; and, that while the hum- 
blest community was commoidy dispost'd to struggle for 
its own independence, a generous symi)athy failed not to 
be evinced, on the part of the strong, in favour of the 
Aveak, or the truly necessitous. ’I’he nam«'s of livti apostles 
occur in the Ncav 'restament, as inculcating this fellowship 
of churches; and their a|)peais in support of this species 
of union Avere not made in vain, ('itlu'r at Jerusalem or at 
Corinth, nor among those Avho had n'ceived the gospel in 
Galatia, in Macedonia, or Achaia.' 

Siudi was tin; only sourct; of revenue to the Christian 
commotiAvealth, in its primiti\e state. J'lu' ])urposes to 
Avliich its spontaneous oll'erings Aven; lirst applied, whether 
in some distant scjciety or in that with whi(di tlusy had 
originated, Avere the support of the ministry, and the 

’’ t tjcr. \\i. provp, tliut tlic bciicvolciil spirit of 

^ Acts \i. Koiii. \v. I (.'or. w. inimitivc rliristiaiiily, was not extinct 
2t or. viii. is. 1 atii. r I'anl on Bone- ainon^ tt>e ruitlifiil of tlic imperial 
fires, e. iii. I'.ust'lfins, Ifisl. iv. n. 2.1. city, in the latter half of the third een- 
The facts lecordeil hy the last wrilei (tny. 
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relief of the poor. Thus the purse intrusted to Judas was 
: to be employed. After the death of the traitor, the office 
■ which he had sustained devolved on the apostles gene- 
ts rally ; but it was soon found to be at variance with the 
spiritualities of their special calling; and was, in conse- 
: quence, wholly relinquished to an order of men ordained 
> by their authority, and since perpetuated in the church, 

: under the name of deacons. By this arrangement, the 
apostles, and such as were called with them to the office of 
preaching, were enabled to give themselves wholly to ^that 
occupation; leaving the providing for the table of the 
minister, and for that of tlie poor, to the fidelity of men 
who W'ere llius separated to that subordinate, but im- 
portant vocation.*’ Through a considerable period, these 
officers are honourably known as tin? almoners of the 
faithful; and at no distant interval we find, that it was 
not only to weaker churclies, nor merely to the poorer 
members of tlieir iminodiate communion, that they were 
empowered to extend the proofs of that fraternal charity 
which must ever spring from a sincere reception of the 
Christian faith. It is probable, that the exposed infant 
often lived to honour the church as a preserver and a 
better parent ; ' while from her sympathy with suffering. 


* Acts vi. For the diflerent opinions 
of the learned, rcspectinj:!; the orlf^in 
and functions of the deueon’s ollice, tlie 
reader may ennsult iUoslieim’s Com- 
mentaries on the Adairs of the Chris- 
tians, i. 203 — 215. 

* Before the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, this monstrous custom, wliich had 
been exceedingly prevalent in llie em- 
pire, was wholly aholished hy its Chris- 
tianity. Inthiseflbrt of philanthropy 
the names of Valentiniaii, Valeris, and 
Gralian, occur with honour, Cod. 
Theod. Lib. x. lit. 27. p. 18H. Their 
known abhorrence of infanticide was 
pleaded on behalf of the first Christians, 
by their eloquent apologists, as re- 


futing the pagan calumny of their 
meeting in secret places to slaughter 
and devour young children. Athena - 
gorns, an Athenian convert, exclaims, 
How could we bo supposed to kill 
children, born into (he world, who 
charge women with murder that cause 
abortion ? or be capable of murdering 
them who think it criminal to expose 
our children? How could we imbrue 
our hands in the blood of innocents 
who abstain from witnessing the com- 
bats of gladiators with each other, or 
with beasts, as contrary to our feelings.” 
Athenagorus lived during the latter 
half of the second century. See Rynn’s 
Eftects of Religion, 39 — 11. 
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<^H^AP. the wretch doomed to the mines, frequently obtained the 

means of ransom ; and the slave passed from being the 

property of his master, to enjoy tlie sweets of liberty.'’ 

Its increase This honourable application of the treasure received, 
sions. secured a constant liberality ; nor is it until the commence- 
ment of the third century, that we meet with any serious 
complaint of injustice, or partiality, as affecting the usual 
distribution. It is deserving of notice, too, that the 
period remarkable for those complaints, is also distin- 
guished by the effort to exact, as a right, and on the 
authority of the levitical law, the contributions which had 
been hitherto solmited^ on the more generous terms of 
Christian equity, or^ oi Christian benevolencej During 
this period, however, the wealth of many churches was 
considerable ; such indeed, as to attract the cupidity of 
the emperors, and, in the judgment of Father Paul, to 
form the principal cause of the persecutions which arose 
after the death of Commodus.^ To colour their rapacity, 
it was asserted by pagans, that the opulence of Christian 
societies was derived from abusing the fears of their 
votaries, and, that parents were often induced to beggar 
their offspring that they might enrich such fraternities. 
But such statements, whether occurring in the ancient 
writers, or copied by modern historians, should be re- 
ceived with caution ; though it will, at the same time, be 
proper to remember, that tin* persecution under Decius 
is expressly attributed by Cyprian to the degeneracy of 
the church ; and to this, as j)articularly evinced in the 
altered application of its revenues. Many of the deacons 
were more than suspected of dishonesty ; and the clergy 
not only began to relinquish their primitive custom of 
living in common ; but, to support their separate establish- 

® Father Paul on Benefices, c. iii. ’ Gihbon, ii. 336, 337. Father Paul 
Cyprian, Epi»t. G2. The eloquent phi- on Benefices, c. iv. 
lanthropy of St. Ambrose may be seen “ Ibi<l. 
in Dupin, cent. iv. p. 207. 
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I ments, were generally securing to themselves that portion 
of the offerings of the people which, until now, had been . 
applied to meet the necessities of the flock, or to extend 
i the circle of its charities,^^ Still, in judging of these mat- 
• ters, much should perhaps be deducted from the assertions 
' of pagan antagonists on the one hand, and from the decla- 
i-mation of inflexible moralists, among believers themselves, 
fOn the other. The system of voluntary supply, is strongly 
opposed to prevalent abuse ; and it is certain, that to this 
period, the property of the church was not only derived 
from its primitive source, but that it still consisted wholly 
of moveables. The apprehension of a speedy dissolution 
to the world, was admitted by many of the early Christians, 
and is supposed to have operated against attaching lands, 
or real estates, to their particular societies. But the laws 
of the empire, which forbid the conferring of such property 
on any corporation of its subjects, without a sanction from 
the prince, or the senate, was a more eflective check on 
the introduction of such possessions.^^ During the latter 
half of the third century, the hand of persecution was 
considerably stayed, and the number of avowed believers 
was greatly increased. But the absence of the test which 
suffering had supplied, was inseparable from the growth 
of insincerity ; and in the year 302, certain estates, which 
had been acquired by the church in this interval of re- 
pose, became the spoil of the emperors Dioclesian and 
: Maximian. Eight years later, the authority of Maxentius 
was employed to restore to the Christians the possessions 


9 Gibbon, ii. 330, 337. Fadicr Paul 
oil Bcneiices, c. iv. 

Cyprian in bis treatise, De Lap- 
sis,” has made the most pfloomy dis- 
closures of the degeneracy, which in 
his day had began to pervade the 
church community : and the whole is 
attributed to a gradual departure from 
scriptural instruction and precedent. 


and to a love of wealth which had 
arisen from possessing it. 

These laws, as published in 290, 
were but a re-enactment of similar 
provisions. The following is a rescript 
of Dioclesian : ** Collegium si nullo 
special! privilegio siibnixmn sit, hiere 
ditutem capere non posse, dubiuin non 
est.” Lege 8, De Heredit. lustituendis. 


SECT. 

II. 
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OS THE RISE ASD CHARACTER 

of which they had been recently bereft ; and his conduct, 
whether arising from policy or from attachment to the 
sufferers, was soon imitated and surpassed by Constantine, 
a prince on whom historians have conferred the epithet of 
the Great. Under the reign of this emperor, the devout 
were permitted, and even encouraged, to bequeath their 
property to Christian uses ; and the clergy were exempt 
from those civil services, which devolved on every other 
order of the state.*'^ Tliese events favoui’ed that inde- 
pendence of popular bounty and opinion, which it l)ecame 
the ambition of churchmen to obtain, but which was not 
to be secured, except by a process which merged the 
Christian pastor in the political snpeidor, and proved the 
inveterate foe of that inlluence which they were still 
anxious to preserve. 

Such however was the confidence hitherto placed in that 
important class of men, that the property bequeathed to 
the church, was left in very general terms, and was ap- 
plied at their discretion, either to the relief of the necessi- 
tous, or to the variety of purposes that might be de- 
scribed as religious. The practice was unwise, inasmuch 
as it added to the sources of temptation ; and its abuse 
may have suggested the later custom of defining the par- 
ticular application of every bequest.’^ It is also evident, 
that the exemption of the clergy from the usual burdens 
of the state, was highly conducive to the wealth of their 
order and, that the power of the magistrate, which had 
been connected in the manner described, with their office, 
became another source of dangerous emolument. But 
every increase of wealth .served to strengthen the pa.ssion 


Several chapters in Eusebius are 
occupied with notices of Constantine's 
generosity to the church. Among 
other arrangements, the property which 
had been confiscated in the period of 
persecution, devolved on the church if 


the parties had perished without licius 
and without a will. Vide Constant, 
c,36. 

Father Paul on Benefices, c. v. 

Cod. Theod. De Kpi.se. et Ecelei. 
lih. ii. 
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for farther acquisition, and before the close of the fourth SECT. 
century, the state interposed once and again, to check the ‘ 
})rogress of this malady. Measures were adopted to pre- 
vent deluded parents conferring their property on the 
church, to the injury of their offspring; while the clergy 
were expressly prohibited all unnecessary intercourse with 
widows or orphans, and forbidden to receive any real estates 
from females, or even moveables, above a certain value, 
either directly, or otherwise. St. Jerome acknowledges 
with grief, that laws reflecting so injuriously on the clerical 
character, were nevertheless required.*"* St. Augustine, 
also, was so far displeased with the methods frequently 
adopted to increase the wealth at the disposal of the 
clergy, and so disturbed by the cares inseparable from 
a conscientious distribution of it, as to sigh for a return 
of the days when ecclesiastical endowments were un- 
known ; and when the ministers of religion received their 
portion, but from the produce of the soil, or from the 
alms of the devout.*** 

Still the age of Augustine was one of severe integrity, a.d. .tjo- 
when compared with many which followed. Nor are the dia- 
causes of the increasing degeneracy unknown. When 
the barbarian tribes descended from the wilds of the 
north, the elements of their ancient idolatry were nearly 
all infused into the forms of that Christianity which they 
so speedily adopted. The superstitious veneration, also, 
with which they had been taught to regard their former 
priesthood, appears to have been readily transferred to 
their new instructors ; and together with their heedless 


Fleury observes, respecting; this 
law, that “ it was disgraceful yet ne- 
cessary.’' The words of Jerome may 
be seen in Epist. ad Eustoch. 

Possid. Vita August, c. iv. The 
following also are the words of the 
Bishop of Hippo, in a sermon on a text 
in Leviticus ; Oinnes deciinee terrcc 

VOL. I. 


sive dc fiugibus, sive de poinis arbo- 
rum Domini sunt.” Thus also he 
writes in a sermon on a text from Es- 
dras, “ Primitias ciborum nostrorum, 
etpoma, oitiiiis ligni, viodemia* quoq. ; 
et olei, aiVeremus sacerdotibus. Ipsi 
Levitse decimus oocipient operum nos* 
Iroruiu.” 


O 
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ON I'HE RISE AND CIJARACTEIt 

crvdulity, and tlwiv hereditary taith in the virtue oi ob- 
lations, as an atonement for sin, presented temptations to 
abuse of the most powerful description. The clergy in 
the mean while had become wholly intent, with but few 
exceptions, on the increase of their wealth, and of their 
political influence ; and the result is seen in those aspects 
of society, which form the chief reproach of the middle 
iiges. 

If was before the close of the liftli century, that the 
c ustom obtained of dividing the revenue of eat^li bishopric 
into four parts. The first was secured to the bishop; the 
second to his clergy; the third was allottcnl to the repairs of 
file cliurch ; and the fourth to the poor, nominal 

di\ isioii of iH‘c!esiastical propiu’ty, is not so remarkalile from 
any Ixmefit coiderrt'd by it, as from tlie extent to which 
it was adoptiMl, and its long continuance in the (‘hurch. 
As the division required was not that of four equal parts, 
but of parts to be extended or diminished by loiral circum- 
stances, tlu‘ arrangement could presmit but a very partial 
clieidv to tluj cu])idity or caprice of individuals, lint, as 
the distinction between a bishopric and a parisli, which 
for a considerable interval was unknown, began to obtain ; 
the various emoluments, arising from the lesser cures, 
were gradually withdrawn from tht; episcopal fund, until 
that fund came to be regarded as piutaining but to tlit' 
bishop, and to the clergy of the cathedral church. The 
advantages of possessing a parochial, as distinguished 
from the collegiate clergy, had become evident, before the 
custom of tithes was generally admitted.^’ That tlie 


From tlie councils of the fourth 
century, it appears that the appoint- 
ment of a bishop, or merely a priest as 
tlie resident ecclesiastic of any town or 
district, was a circumstance to be 
regulated by llie extent of tbe popula- 
tion. The reason assigned for this 


custom by the council of Sardica in 
317 is, that the dignity of bishops 
might be preserved. By such steps 
the parochial became distinguislied 
from the conventual clergy. Fleury, 
ii. 106. 
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Christian ministry is entitled to this portion of aid, had 

been asserted by certain fathers, previous to the age of 

Constantine but the honour of first securing this im- 
portant branch of revenue by legal enactment, and spiri- 
tual censures, was reserved for a council of the Gallic 
clergy, toward the close of the sixth century.'-^ From 
that period, this mode of contribution became a frequent 
topic of pulpit discourse, and the matter of ceaseless re- 
gulation in clerical assemblies ; and the custom once in- 
troduced was after awhile extended from Gaul, to every 
province of Christendom. And if but few additions were 
to be made to the various sources of opulence described, 
these were in themselves such as might be rendered in- 
creasingly productive.--^ 

As the ignorance of the laity increased, the offices of of 

state, which had been frequently conferred on the more to ollioes of 
gifted of the clergy, became the almost exclusive pos- 
session of men from that order ; while tlie progress of 
superstition was ever conceding some farther emolument 
to the officiating priest, whose gradation of spiritual 
benefits was studioinslv converted into articles of merchan- 


Gibbon, ii . HI17. 

tlie Council of IMascon in 585. 
Du pin lias omitted the tlireat of ex- 
oomrnunication, but Fleury has in- 
serted it. 

Father Paul remarks ihat the ser- 
mons of the eighth and following cen- 
turies consisted of little else than 
eulogy on the virtues of paying this 
portion of produce to the clergy, and 
Uiat the claim was extended from pre- 
dial to personal tithes, not excepting 
the gains of tlie workman and the- pay 
of the soldier. — (On neriefioes, c. xi.) 
ft was in tlie following terms that a 
preacher in the age of Charlemagne 
addressed his flock : Nec debetis 

expectare ut presbyteri et clcrici alii 
declinas voids requirant, sed cum bona 


voluntate vos ipsi sine adiiionitioiie 
debetis donarc et ad donium presby- 
teri ducere.” Capitularies, Appendix, 
1376, Also lib. vi. c. 192, where 
the instruefions given to priests fully 
warrant the statement of Father Paul. 
The grossness of this practice in the 
Gallioan church called forth the iiidig- 
naiit rebuke of Alcuin, Epi.st. vii.apud 
Mabillon, tom. 4. It was customary 
with women of quality to leave their 
beds with all their accompanying or- 
naments, as knights did their horses 
and arms, to the church in which they 
were buried. This usage was like 
many other practices changed by the 
clergy into obligation and law,” — Note 
to Partenopex de Blois, p. <15. 

d2 
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CH^AP. dise.^' The worldly oflice of a bishop might be vindi- 
cated, by appealing to the secular features of the ponti- 
fical jurisdiction ; and it will presently appear, that the 
system of clerical exaction, which advanced along with 
it, and which extended oppression in so many forms to the 
most defenceless members of the church, arose in no 
small degree from the merciless demands of the ecclesi- 
astic, who was still revered as its head. The admission, 
however, of the ministers of religion to the cabinets of 
princes, and the intluence conceded to them in legislative 
assemblies, was not the most forboding (drcnmstance re- 
sulting from their growing opulence. The estates be- 
queathed to the church during the eighth century, and in 
the language of the age, “ for the redemj)tion of the 
soul,” or as “ the price of transgression,”’- became so 
considerable, as to place the higher class of churchmen 
among the most wealthy tenants of the crown. Their 
particular jurisdiction, and the relation in which they 
stood to the court, was so far secular, as to facilitate the 
introduction of the same bonds of fealty in the case of 
spiritual as of temporal lords ; and to monarchs, that sort 
of compact appeared to be of moment, both to their own 
safety, and that of their kingdoms. The customs of 
knight-service, which ditfused a connective influence over 
every department of society, were unknown in the east ; 
but in the west they were thus extended from the pro- 
perty of the feudal chieftain to that of the eccl(!siastical 
dignitary. The entire authority of a baronial court was 
accordingly added to that of a bisliop ; and in numerous 
states the shepherds of the church became in conse- 
quence distinguished by every title which bespoke juris- 
diction in a civil aristocracy ; subject to the same demands 

It is true that few councils were of the abuse, 
convened without censuring this 22 Muratorii, Antiquitates Ituliae me- 
species of simony ; but the reiteration dii aevi, tom. v. p. 712 . 

of the law demonstrates the inveteracy 
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from the sovereign, not merely of money, but of men and SECT, 
horses, they were not unfrequently seen at the head of 
their military vassals, resigning the mitre and the crosier 
for a season, in favour of the helmet and the sword.®^ 

There were, however, some plausible circumstances. Motives of 

i*i 1 1 i.... this arrange 

winch operated to produce this civic importance of church- ment. 
men. In the majority of instances they were the only 
men qualified to commit the decisions of an assembly to 
writing, or to transact affairs depending in any measure 
upon documents. It appears, also, notwithstanding nu- 
merous exceptions, that on most questions, ecclesiastics 
as a body were less to be dreaded by sovereigns than any 
other portion of society as it then existed. Their friend- 
ship was truly valuable, not only from the extent of their 
possessions, but still more from the influence of their 
spiritual censures ; while that separated state which was 
induced by their law of celibacy, and that change of 
masters to which all ecclesiastical property was continually 
subject, seemed to render it less hazardous thus to favour 
their aggrandizement, than to confer additional power on 
the families of noblemen. But it should also have been 
remembered, that the ignorance of the laity was the re- 
proach of the clergy, and that such of their order as might 
appear to respect the canons which prohibited their appeal 
to arms, were often capable of stimulating the most fero- 
cious of men to avenge their quarrels. The very circum- 
stance, too, of their separation from the feelings which 
arise out of family relations, and from the thought of 
transmitting present possessions to a remote posterity, 
sometimes imparted an independence to their conduct, 
which rendered them the most formidable of all oppo- 
nents ; especially when their struggles were associated 
with a conviction, that the papal court would afford both 


ii. 22H.225. 
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ii sanctuary, and a recompence, to sucli as became siif 
ferers in the cause of the church. 

But while these multiplied avenues of wealth, and this 
official splendour, were diffusing a most unhappy influence 
over the clergy, it became important to the preservation 
of the system, that some redeeming customs should be 
incorporated with it, and especially such as should confer 
the semblance, at least, of a peculiar sanctity on the cleri- 
cal character. For this purpose, something extraordinary, 
as denoting an unusual spirit of self-denial, would be re- 
garded as necessary. Many ages indeed intervened, be- 
fore the spirit which had distinguished the ancient 
pastors of the church, became of such rare occurrence 
as to seem almost extinct. But as the influence of a 
scriptural piety declined it was deemed expedient to .sup- 
ply its deficiencies by a species of ceremonial sanctity ; 
and thus the clerical office became the associate of pecu- 
liarities, designed to extort that homage from superstition 
in favour of the worthless, which the devotion of ancient 
believers had freely rendered to the personal merit of their 
rulers. Before the age of Tertullian, the distinction be- 
tween the clergy and the laity was established ; the latter 
term being limited to the people ; the former, denoting 
the chosen or the sanctified.^' It was not, however, until 
after the civil establishment of Christianity, that the pri- 
vileged order became distinguished by any peculiar cos- 
tume. Previous to that important event, much had 
been done to facilitate the introduction of a law among 


2* Gibbon, ii. H35. 

26 When Juiitin Martyr and Origen 
became clirislian leacher.s, Ihc aca- 
demic cloak which they bad obtained 
as philosophers was still worn by them. 
Tiie singularity of the circumstance is 
noticed by Eusebius, (iv. 11, vi. 19,) 
and it may have contributed to intro- 
duce the ])aiticular habits afterwards 


adopted by the clergy. The custom, 
however, wa.s not adopted so suddenly 
as might have been anticipated from the 
rapid progress of similar changes. To 
the dost* of the sixth, and even of ihc 
seventh centuries, councils employed 
their authority to prevent clergymen 
from habiting themselves like seculars 
nui»iu, cent. vi. 153, vii. 27. 
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churchmen, which has since formed the ground of pre- ^ * 

tensions to an almost unearthly purity ; and which by 

rendering the prosperity of their order their chief solici- 
tude, has contributed much to the increase both of its 
opulence and power. The continuous effort which was 
every where demanded to establish the law of clerical 
celibacy, bespeaks the unnatural severity of that article of 
discipline, and shews that effects of the high(‘st import- 
ance were expected to result from its heirig rigidly en 
forced. Untaught in the sacred scriptures, and as i;er- 
tainly unknown in the earlier ages of the church, the 
custom has derived the whole of its authority fjom the 
obtrusive^ policy of innovaters.‘^‘* What St. Paul deliveu’ed 
merely as advice, councils in their greater wisdom have 
converted into law; insisting also on the general obliga- 
tion of a practice, plainly intended but for particular 
adoption. The applause so profusely conferred upon 
virginity in the third century, appears to liave suggested 
this novel measure. By the eastern church it was cau- 
tiously discountenanced, and several centuries were re- 
quired to impose it on the clergy of the west ; nor is it 
probable that it would at length have been submitted to, 
had not an increase of superstition throughout the [)opu- 
lation of Europe contributed to augment its doubtful re- 
putation.*" Among tlie facts, indeed, which compose tlu' 


Gratian published liis c.olloctioji of 
the ecclesiastieal canons at Uolocfiia in 
IL^l, and through several centuries 
they were almost the sole {ruide of the 
.church. His statement is, that the 
marriage of priests though not for- 
bidden either by the law of Moses, or 
that of the gospel, is nevcrtheles con- 
demned by llie constitution of tlie 
hierarchy ; nor is he alone among ca- 
tholics in avowing this opinion. Hi.s 
words are these, “ Copula sacerdolulis 
iicc legali, nec apostolica nnthoritate 
prohibetur, ccolcsiastica tanicn h ge 


penitus intcrdicitur.’' Cans. 26, quesi. 

2, c. I . 

-7 Origen is among the early com- 
mentators who interpreted Caul’s iti- 
junction respecting a bishop’s being 
the husimnd of one wife, as a prohibi- 
tion of second marriage to the clergy. 
— Ifoni. xvii. in Luc. Tertullian, 
though a married man, is known as a still 
more extravagant admirer of celibac} . 
It is believed, also, and by writers op 
posed to the practice, that like Cyprian 
in a later period, he retained lii.^ wih' 
in eonnexion with his priesthood. Tie. 
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early history of the western nations, it is particularly oh-- 
sorvable, that the populace became loud in their praise of 
an avowed abstinence from animal indulgencies, in exact 
proportion as they had themselves become enslaved by 
them. Hence the supposed continence of the ministers 
of religion, atoned for their deficiencies in many of the 
positive virtues ; and was admitted as the evidence of that 
self-government which could result but from extraordinary 
sanctity. By the separation, also, which was thus effected 
between that order and the many ties of family, and those 
feelings of patriotism which such relations were designed 
to create, the most serious evils were often produced. 
The church was ever before them, not only as a matter 
distinct from the state, but as one to them of much greater 
moment ; and such was the structure of the canon law, 
of which this regulation became a prominent part, that 
every conscientious priest was placed under the most 
powerful inducement to prefer the will of his spiritual 
superiors to that of the community, or of his sovereign, 
ff, however, the rude and scattered portions of the people 
were taught to venerate these claims to an etherial eleva- 
tion of character, the more intelligent classes of men, 
inhabitants of cities and resident in courts, were not slow 
to observe the forbidden avenuCvS which nature had formed, 
from being thus impeded in her course. The retaining of a 
concubine in the place of a wife, is described as an expedient 


zeal of Tertullian in praisinj? clerical 
celibacy, was largely imbibed by Je- 
rome, the most elUcient patron of nio- 
nachism. But in the council of Nice, 
an attempt to impose this state on the 
bishops and clergy was spurned as a 
novelty. — Socrates, Hist. i. c. 2. Sozo- 
mcti. Hist. i. c. 23. Dupiri, cent. v. 
Council of Nice ; and Collier, i. 

'I'lie lust writer states, that the .sixth 
general council, which was two centu- 
ries later, pcnnilted marriage to priests 


and deacons if solemnized before or- 
dination, tliougli in im mediate prospect 
of it. But within the diocese of Milan , 
the parity of St. Ambrose degraded 
every clerk twice married. Dupiii, 
cent. iv. 207. The frailties of many 
who aspired to the honours of virginity 
in the days of St. Hilary and St. Basil, 
rendered those fathers more wary in 
admitting candidates for the state which 
they had been accustomed so warmly 
tf» eulogize. — Ibid. 
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not wholly unknown to the clergy of the third century; 
though it should be stated, that the zeal for celibacy, 
which thus displayed itself, was severely censured by the 
more devout of their brethren.^ It may be admitted, 
also, that individuals both among clerks and laymen have 
doubtless maintained their supposed separation from the 
sex ; but the history of the papal hierarchy, has rendered 
it equally certain that a prohibition of that state to any, 
which inspiration has declared to be honourable in all, 
must often prove the parent of intercourse, guilty in itself, 
and most injurious to society. Many unquestionable facts 
have served to disclose the corruption of ecclesiastics in 
this particular ; while the ballads and tales of the same 
periods, whether true or false, reveal the poj)ular senti- 
ment — and that sentiment they show to have been most 
unfavourable to the morals of these bold pretenders. 
Through nearly a thousand years was celibacy resisted ; 
first, by the majority of the clergy, and afterwards by 
many considerable bodies among them ; and to the close 
of that period, the multiplied regulations of their councils 


IMoslieim, i. 269. — C 3 ^prian, Je- 
rome, Crejrory, Na/ian/cn, and Chry- 
.sostoiii, were among the ftitliers wlio 
were most forward in censuring the 
practice of clerks in retaining prosti- 
tutes ill the place of that unclerical 
appendage to their establishments — a 
wife.— Collier, 195. After a while the 
prohibition of second marriage was 
extended from the clergy to their wi- 
dows. — Fleury, iv. 272, 273. — In a 
council at Toledo, convened in the last 
year of the fourth century, it was de- 
creed tliat men ought not to communi- 
cate with the widow of a bishop, priest, 
or deacon, who had married a second 
time, Dupin, cent. iv. 280. That the 
clergy of Spain in the beginning of the 
fourth century were allowed to marry, 
is further evident from the filtecnth 


canon of the council of Eliberis, which 
enacts, that “ it a clerk shall know 
that his wife commits adultery and 
sends her not away, he will be deemed 
unworthy of the communion of the 
church even at the point of death.” 
These facts, and those of tlie preced- 
ing note, are chosen from a multitude 
that might be produced to show the 
slow and unequal steps by which the 
law of clerical celibacy was esta- 
blished. Nothing deserving the name 
of uiiiforinity had obtained respecting 
it until the power of the papacy was 
consummated. It is also worthy of 
remark as betraying the usual incon- 
sistency of error, that the men who 
have degraded marriage tu n vice, have 
also raised it to the place of a sacro- 
tnent. 


SEC 

IL 
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c HA I*, were itisiiflicient to secure to them the spurious credit 

which they sought. Provisions, which they were solemnly 

jdedged to observe, were known to he .secretly violated ; 
the relation which the Redeemer had .sanctioned as pure, 
being discarded in favour of indulgences, which he had 
declared should exclude from the kingdom of heaven. 
Making every just allowance, therefore, for prejudice and 
individual sincerity ; the zeal of the pontilFs in thus ren- 
dering that political structure, which they designate the 
church, the only spouse of the priesthood, must be re- 
garded as frequently including a deliberate sacrifice of the 
morals of the clergy as men, to their uses as instruments 
in forwarding the scheme of priestly usurpation. 

Uiioof Important, however, as this article was in the iiolicv of 

WoiuKhism. , , 

the Roman church, it may be doubted whether the costs 
of its establishment would have bemi incurred, had not 
the reputation of the practice to which it relates been 
previously won by numbers of the laity. 1’he votaries of 
the monastic life, whose exploits form so prominent a part 
of ecclesiastical history, were originally laymen, and though 
celibacy was with them, for a while, as with the clergy, a 
practice rather commended than enforced, it soon caim; to 
be considered as indispensable to a state of entire self- 
devotion. The monastic discipline also, and the celibacy 
of the clergy, rose into importance amid the increasing 
corruption of the Christian profession, and as the eflect of 
the same causes. In the language of its authors, it was 


® “ It might be expected,’’ ()b.servc.s 
an inlelligcnl writer, that the popes 
who imposed the law of celibacj on 
their clergy would themselves set an 
example of strict obedience to it. 
Nothing less. They did not indeed 
marry, but concnbiiiiigc supplied the 
place of marriage. We hear Ihcir 
chihhi'H spoken of as such by all his- 
torians, with as little re.serve ,as tin- 


legitimate children of avowed marriage. 
It was llie ambition of most of (hem to 
aggrandi’/iC their sons, and the polic^r 
of a papal reign was often wholly em- 
ployed to procure for (hem, by wars 
or intrigues, establishments and prin- 
cipalities.” — Slurge’s lieilecliotis on 
Popery, 107. The author cites Ma- 
chiavel’s History of Florence, lib. i. 
p. 21 See also iMoslicim, ii. 501. 
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formed principally from the severer maxims of primitive EC T, 

believers, and was designed to preserve to a backsliding 

community, the benefit of examples truly Christian. 
Anthony, an illiterate youth of Thebais in Egypt, may be a. u. 305 . 
said to afford the earliest example of this species of 
seclusion.^® On entering a church, the first words of the 
preacher which met his ear, were “ sell all thou hast and 
give it to the poor.” His disordered imagination so 
interpreted the incident, that his property and connections 
were instantly relinquished ; and, reduced to poverty, he 
became successively the occupant of a cell, a sepulchre, 
and a ruined castle. Beneath the shelter of the last, the 
solitary consumed nearly twenty years of life ; and before 
his decease in the monastery of Colzin, he appears sur- 
rounded by five thousand men, the companions of his vows, 
and deeming nearness to his person the highest honour to 
be obtained on earth.*' Structures rose, almost without 
limit, in Egypt and Palestine, for the reception of his 
followers ; while in Rome many were found to applaud 
his zeal, and copy his example.*- 

His death so far increased the ardour of his proselytes, 
that before the close of the fourth century, his mode of 
seeking the celestial kingdom was adopted with eager- 
ness, wherever the forms of Christianity were admitted. 

In Egypt, his spiritual progeny amounted to a hundred 
thousand jmrsons : in various nations the institute became 
in the same degree popular.** Two centuries intervened 
between the labours of Anthony, and those of the cele- 


Kg>'pt, it is true, had its solitaries 
previous to tliis period : but it de- 
volved on Anthony to form them into 
organized coninmnities, and to add 
greatly to their number. Cas.sian, lib. 
ii. c. 5. 

Floury has given the sum of Cas- 
:>i;ui’s prolix account of early mona- 
ehism in the eighth and ninth books of 


hivS history. — See particularly page 
-182 — 184, 507, and Dupin, cent. iv. 
53, 54. 

32 Before the close of the fourth 
century, the zeal of St. Basil imparted 
form and stability to the institute in 
(iieecc, and in Italy it received an 
earlier patronage from St. Athanasius, 
Floury, ii. lih. 20. 
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CHAP, brated Benedict. The latter saint, after some years of 
eccentric seclusion, and voluntary suffering, became the 
founder of an order which was rapidly diffused over the 
western world. The previous corruption of the monastic 
societies facilitated the progress of the Benedictine disci- 
pline, but the rule which supplanted nearly every other, 
betrayed in its turn the symptoms of decay.** Unity is 
ever hazarded as numbers are increased ; and the progress 
of monachism, arising rather from perverted feeling, than 
from superior discernment, was inseparable from a growing 
diversity of taste and opinion. The renunciation of pro- 
perty and of marriage, and a vow of unlimited obedience 
to the rule of the fraternity, were conditions exacted of 
every candidate ; but a detail of peculiarities was left to 
be determined by the prudence, the caprice, or the am- 
bition of individuals and societies. 

The Cenobites, a very numerous sect, had been taught 
to venerate their community of goods, and the severity of 
their discipline, from its alleged conformity to the 
example of such among the first Christians as held their 
possessions in common. They retained so much of social 
feeling as to live in companies, and a sufficient portion of 
reason to afford an untutored mind the relief of manual 
occupation. To beguile the brief intervals of devotion, a 
few might aspire to the employment of transcribing por- 
tions of the scriptures, or certain works of piety ; but 
their labours were generally directed to the manufacture 
of paper, cloth, mats, or baskets, or to the cultivation of 
the garden and morass. In the view, however, of certain 
feverish spirits, these regulations wore the appearance of a 
compromising lenity ; and hence the rise of the hermit, 
and the anchoret. By the former, the solitude of his cell 
was preferred even to the limited intercourse of a convent ; 
by the latter, the hollow of the rock was coveted as an 

Dupin, root. vi.r»l. Fleiirv, ii. 00 — 100. 
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abode, and the domain of the wild beast as his support. SECT. 
To both, the approach of mortals was as that of certain ' 
infection.'’® To these sects, also, which in Egypt alone, 
included, as we have seen, more than ten myriads of 
votaries, the Sairabites must be added ; a race described 
by historians, as no less numerous, and distinguished from 
the former but as having neither home nor law, and as 
strolling from place to place as the prospect of securing 
a low subsistence was presented.®® Against these sturdy 
vagrants many an invective was directed by the more 
regular monks. The rule of St. Benedict reproves their a. o. soo. 
conduct, but at the same time passes by the more rigid 
modes of seclusion, proposing nothing beyond the revival 
or improvement of the Cenobite institute.®^ It is proper 
here to remark, that if this patriarch of monachism pos- 
sessed any titmture of learning, he affected to despise it. 

By his rule the hours of the natural day were nearly all 
allotted to the returns of sleep, to acts of devotion, or to 
manual toil. A small remnant among his numberless dis- 
ciples have become distinguished as scholars ; and as such 
are often adduced to demonstrate the utility of the mo- 
nastic life ; but for this honour they have been more in- 
debted to their own genius than to that of their patron.®” 


Monserrat, Corbod.i, and some 
otijcr places in Spain, have yet to boast 
of a remnant of these misanthropic 
visionaries. Their sanctity is believed 
to be pre-eminent, and to this grntih- 
cation of vanity they are allowed to 
add a life of indolence. 

3® Fleury, ubi supra. 

37 1 have said nothing of nunneries, 
as their history is scarcely distinguish- 
able from that of male seclusion. The 
number of females inhabiting the 
cloisters of Spain in 1787, were 32,000. 
In 1805, the nunneries of Seville alone, 
were twenty-nine; and a few years 
since the same town included forty 


communities of friars with their re- 
spective convents. In the ages pre- 
ceding the reformation this costly 
delusion pervaded every nation in 
proportion to its wealth. 

3*^ The rule of the Cenobites is as- 
cribed to Pachomius, and was believed 
to have been dictated by an angel. It 
prescribed twelve psalms to be sung 
at each service, and a portion of the 
scriptures to be read. After each 
psalm was a prayer, during which the 
monks extended their hands, fell upon 
their face, rose again to avoid sleep, 
imitating all the movements of the 
person presiding, Cassian, c. vii. The 
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Ciiusos 
which f;i- 
vouhmI its* 
*lilVush)ii. 


The progress of these institutions tins been Viiriously 
explained. It is certain, that the ascetic spirit and the 
austerities which mark its history, belong, with some mo- 
difications to every age and people. It is now operating 
with eastern devotees, as anciently among the Therapentte 
of J udea, the Pythagoreans of Egypt, and the Platonists 
of Greece ; and the history of the monastic profession has 
shewn, that no change of climate is sufficient wholly to 
(U'adicate th 4 propensity. In times of persecution, the 
descu't had afforded an asylum to men the most sincere in 
their devotions; and in the judgment of others, their 
t^quals in integrity, the advantages of solitude were not 
dirninislied by the changes which speedily followed the 
protection of the gospel by the throne. But to reprove 
the licentiousness which then became so largely connected 
witli a profession of Christianity, not a few even of the 
lawful enjoyments of life were placed under a most rigorous 
proscription, and the probable sincerity of some was, no 
doubt, seized as the garb of hypocrisy by others. It is 
manifest also, that the reputation of sanctity whicdi be- 
came inseparable from these vows of seclusion, a])pealed 
with too frequent success to the mere vanity of the mind 


wliolc stud3r of the ancient monks is 
said to have been morality, and the 
fact is mentioned by the liistoriaii as to 
their honour. — Vleury’s Discourse on 
the First Six Centuries. When the 
profession of monachisin became pre- 
paratory to priestly ordination, some- 
fhinj^ more of learning might have been 
expected to be incorporated with it. 
But Dr. Milner, the catholic historian 
of Winchester, has given a curious 
description of the services usually 
t>erformed by the western monks, from 
which it appears, that if faithful to 
their rule, the followers of St. Benedict 
must have been as devoid of learning 
as their master. Of each twenty-four 
hours nearly half were to l)e invariably 


assigned to devotion ; and from the 
rule of Benedict, as given by Fleury, 
it appears, that at least seven of tlie 
remaining hours were recpiired to be 
spent ill labour, The reader will 
judge how large a portion of time may 
be redeemed from the fraction thus left 
for the pursuits of literature. The 
venerable Bede might well speak of 
composing his voluminous works amid 
the innumerable restraints of mo- 
nastic service.’’ — History of Winches- 
ter, i. p. 100. Fleury, iv. 91. 

33 The famous St. Arsenins, when 
pressed to assign a reason for his rigid 
seclusion, is made to answer, When 
a maid is in her father’s house many 
seek after lier, when she is married 
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that beneath the shade of the cloister, the pusilhinimoiis sect. 
often sought a shelter from the perils of a military life 
and that there the plebeian frequently experienced a most 
desirable iinprovenumt in his temporal condition.*^ The 
mind embittered by disappointment, might there seek the 
indulgence of its spleen, or the solace of its griefs;*' and 
sucli as had made the largest sacrifice of wealth or honour, 
might there be soothed into a deliberate approval of their 
choice by a flattering increase of popularity and power.*" 
rt is, however, to the policy of the bishop of Rome that 
tlie permanent influencci of monachlsin, must he mainly 
attributed. Tlie profession, though made by laynum only, 
soon came to be considered as prtqiaratory to holy orders. 

Pope Siricius called various of its members to ecclesi- a. n. lou. 
astical ollices ; and from that period, the cowl of tlie monk 
was oftcMi assumed as the precursor of a mitre — the 
cell of the recluse losing the whole of its gloom, as it 
became a spot where the schemes of a secular aggrandise- 
ment might be succ(;ssfully laid.** Such, indeed, was the 


less aceouiii is miule of her.’* In Uic 
jiulgiiient of Ibis devotee, to avoid as 
much as possible the iutercourse of 
men, was the surest road to highly 
esteemed by them. — Cassian inFleury, 
book XX. 

Gregory the Great complained 
bitterly of the laws which prohibited 
the cloister to such as had been de- 
signed for the army. — Dupin, cent. vi. 
82. Fleury, iv. 321 . 

See Fleury, ii. 807, where an 
ingenuou.s monk oonfe.sses that his 
earthly lot had become “ mucli better,** 
as the consequence of relinquishing his 
peasant’s life for the monastery. From 
this class of persons the monasteries of 
Spain are principally supplied. 

The opulent and the powerful, 
have generally deferred the period of 
their retreat until the means of earthly 
pleasure were fast sliding from their 


grasp. But the famous St. Diinstan i.s 
not the only man of his order whose 
ascetic pa.s.sion has been the result of 
disappointment in an opposite course. 
— In Turner’s Hist, 1. iv. c, v. 

See the story of the Matron Paula, 
Gil)i)on, ii. 224. From the incautious 
zeal of Jerome, she received the im- 
pious title of** Mother-in-law of God.” 
In the middle ages, many were devoted 
to the convent from their cradle. See 
an instance in Mosheini, ii. B81; and 
one still more characteristic of the 
times in Bede, Hist. iii. 24. 

“ Of the force of this motive we 
may judge from the fact, that at the 
commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, there had been of the benedictines 
alone, 24 popes, 200 cardinals, 7000 
archbishops, 15,000 bishops, about the 
same number of abbots, and inore than 
4000 saints. 
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CH^AP. importance known to be attached to the institute by the 
* popes, that monasteries frequently appealed to them to 
become exempt from the jurisdiction of their respective 
diocesans, and to be placed in immediate subjection to the 
see of St. Peter : and this flagrant disorder, was so fox- 
encouraged, as to provoke the loud rebuke of many among 
the more virtuous of the clergy. 

its.umi|). These causes were too obviously connected witli the 
progress of monachism to have been wholly unobserved ; 
and most of them when attended to must have proved 
very unfriendly to the extravagant claims of its votaries. 
The most partial acquaintance with the sacred xvritings 
must have been sufficient to shew, that the spirit and the 
flesh are there viewed as alike the seat of evil propensities ; 
and it must have been frequently evident, that these pro- 
pensities were likely to be irritated rather than subdued 
by an effort to conform to the life of a recluse. The sacred 
writers speak, indeed, and in powerful language, of the 
advantages of retirement ; but the same teachers, and 
while addressing the same persons, are found adverting 
with equal frequency and warmth to the importance of the 
numerous duties which arise from the social relations.'*® 
Nor could the instructions of that volume bo known as 
breathing a spirit of philanthropy opposed to this act of 
separation from human intercourse, without exposing the 
practice to reproof or suspicion. A low servility, and a 
heartless selfishness of temper, formed the character 


Vigilantius, a priest of Barcelona, 
'opposed many of the errors of his time, 
especially the extravagances of the 
monastic life, venturing to describe the 
practice as at variance with the ob- 
vious designs of our present being. 
But though certain prelates favoured 
his opinions, the loose and noisy de- 
clamation of Jerome passed for an 
answer to his objections. — Fleury, iii. 
92. From Augustine’s book, ** On the 


Business of a Monk,” it appears that 
the vagrant habits of multitudes in his 
day, who had assumed that name, were 
such as to render them a reproach and 
a burden to the nations. Much the 
same thing i.s implied in the subsecpient 
care of Gregory the Great, to restrain 
the fugitive and vagrant monks.’’ — 
Dupln, cent. v. 183. Fleury, book 
xxxvi. 
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moulded by the monastic habit in most of its professors, 
and in the loathing of the wise and generous they fre- . 
quently had their reward.'**’ The vices commonly resulting 
from the law of celibacy, were not always to be screened 
from the eye of the laity ; nor could the demand of the 
monk, to be esteemed as enduring the privations of a 
voluntary poverty, be preferred without sometimes 
awakening a degree of contempt, so long as he was known 
to be one of a community princely in its wealth. Tht; 
secret relaxation of discipline may have escaped a frequent 
detection ; but to make professions of peculiar abstraction 
from the world, while the conduct bespoke the surrender 
of the heart to luxurious indulgence ; and to boast of vows 
with respect to abstinence, while the person betrayed 
the habits of the epicure, was to disclose an amount of 
hypocrisy which the lash of the satirist was ere long em- 
ployed to correct.'*’' The pontiffs also, who had so greatly 
favoured the establishment of these fraternities, were to 
contribute much to deprive them of their fame. While 
the papal encroachments were in their infancy, every 
bishop extended the most cautious jurisdiction over the 
monasteries founded within the limits of his diocese ; and 
the prelates were in general solicitous to free these sanc- 
tified communities from the most distant interference of 
the civil magistrate. But in this undue exercise of their 
power, a precedent was furnished which, as in similar 
cases, proved most injurious to the influence by which it 
was supplied. The societies which were taken from the 
cognizance of the magistrate by the bishops, were next 
withdrawn from the cognizance of the bishops by the pope ; 


^6 Coaiicil of Paris in 1212, Dnpin. 
St. Dominic protested on his death- 
bed, and in Ihe presence of his bre- 
thren, that he had preserved his vir- 
giiiit3r to that hour. Snrii chastity in a 

VOL. I. 


monk, observes Sismonde, was reck- 
oned a thing liitlierto unheard of, and 
almost miraculous. —Crusades against 
the Albigensis. o. v. 

FIcury, Hist. vi. 2:12, 
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c lyv F. and the distance of Rome being tluis placed between the 

convent and the residence of its only siiperior, the increase 

of monastic corruption became proportioned to the new 
prospect of impunity.^® The religious, as they are desig- 
nated, had been long directed by circumstances to the 
path of improvement, as affording the only hope of pre- 
serving the influence they had gained, when the celebrated 
William of Wykeham examined their pretensions. The 
result with that shrewd judge of human nature was, that 
he found them all too easily seduced to be worthy of 
trust ; and he, in consequence, resolved on becoming the 
dispenser of his own bounty, as the friend of the poor, 
and the patron of learning.'*^ This forfeiture of public 
confidence was notorious ; hence the decline of the con- 
ventual schools, and the rapid progress of the national 
seminaries. 

Before the close of the twelfth century, so many dis- 
orders had conspired to shake the credit of the hierarchy, 
that not a few of its members began to regard its pre- 
dicted dissolution as a probable event. Among the 
numerous sects which made their appearance about that 
period, denouncing the corruptions of the church, indi- 
viduals may be found objecting principally to its secular 
government — and that because the feature most opposed 
to their own earthly speculations and designs. But the 
greater number, and from more generous motives, were 
equally opposed to its creed, its morals, and its ritual. A 
contempt of present things, and zeal in the work of re- 
ligious instruction, were esteemed by those dissenting 


Rise of lh« 
lufiiflicaiits 


Gregory Ihe Great, while strongly 
disposed to favour this independence 
of the monasteries, appears somewhat 
apprehensive that the custom might, in 
some instances, be productive of evil, 
(Fleury, p. xxxvi.) a suspicion which 
proved to l>e but too well founded. 


St. Bernard, though a monk and zeal> 
ous in the cause of the papacy, was 
vehement in his complaints against this 
dangerous innovation. — De Considerat. 
lib. iii. c. 4. See also. Council of 
Trent, lib. ii. 

^9 Lowth’s Life of Wykeham, 91. 
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communities, as among' the more conspicuous virtues of the SECT. 

first Christians ; and in their pastors these were in conse- 

qnence regarded as indispensable. Nor is it to be 
doubted, that a life of the severest morals and of surprising 
activity, was often effectively opposed by their teachers 
to the indolence or the vice of the recognized clergy. To 
check the progress of this defection was the avowed pur- 
pose of the crusade conducted under the papal sanction, 
and with such unsparing cruelty, against the Albigensian 
sectaries. These movements accompanied the establish- 
ment of a tribunal, designed to perfect the extirpation of 
heresy, and since but too well known under the name of 
the Inquisition. But suspicion is inseparable from 
usurped authority, and some further security was still 
coveted by the papal court. 

Under the sanction of the haughty Innocent the Third, 

St. Dominic, patriarch of the holy office, and by his pre- 
sence, his predictions, and his prayers, abettor of the 
massacres of Languedoc, became the fotmder of an order 
of men, distinguished by the name of friars, and designed 
to unite in themselves the lost reputation of the monk , 
the priest, and the master in science. The first was se- 
cured by their vow of celibacy, by the au.sterity of their a.d.imo - 
manners, and by their strict renunciation of property, 
both as individuals and as a community. The second was 
obtained by uniting the work of priestly absolution with 
the labours of an itinerant ministry; the last was the 
result of their attention to the scholastic philo.so|)hy, and 
of their public lectures in the universities. The stormy 
scenes in which they made their appearance, were better 
suited to the impassioned nature of St. Dominic, than to 
the milder spirit of St. Francis, his contemporary. In 
history, however, the followers of the latter are scarcely 
distinguishable from those of the former, except as more 
frequently weakened by internal division. The Carmelites 

R 2 
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CH^AP. and Angustinians were also mendicants, but were less 
_ considerable in numbers and influence. 

By these new orders, every province of Christendom 
was viewed as a part of the field assigned to their special 
ministry. In performing their itinerant services, the au- 
thority of the secular courts and the claims of the parochial 
clergy were but little regarded; while the sovereignty 
of the pontiff, as their only superior on earth, was most 
religiously extolled. Their claims to learning and genius 
were thought to be sufficiently demonstrated by appealing 
to the names of Aquinas, Occam, or Duns Scotus ; and 
the poverty of their garb and their patience of fatigue in 
discharging the duties of their pedestrian vocation, were 
considered as affording equal evidence of their surpassing 
sanctity, and of their superior initiation into the mysteries 
of religion. To the suspicious secresy of the convent, 
these fraternities opposed a life of the greatest publicity ; 
and, as a security against the corruption which wealth had 
diffused through every other department of the ecclesias- 
tical system, they appealed to the alms of the instructed 
as forming their only revenue. But these hopeful pecu- 
liarities, which rendered them for awhile the check of 
reformation, gradually disappeared. As the zeal usually 
distinguishing a new sect began to decline, means were 
especially devised for accumulating riches ; and while 
avarice, and the indulgence of such vices as usually spring 
from it, diminished their influence with the more observing 
of the people, their ambition, and the intrigues to which it 
led in connexion with the universities, exposed them to 
the frequent censures of the learned 


Dupin, cent. xiii. c. 9, 10. Mo- to reproach. The institution of men- 

sheim, cent. xiii. part ii. c. 2. In dicant orders/’ observes an enlightened 

Italy, as well as in some parts of Spain, catholic, “ we cannot but reprobate, as 

the remains of this order are still sutfi- we do not see why those who can work 

cient to burden the community, and to should playj nor can we discover 

expose every thing there called religion either utility or decency in sending 
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Bat the discipline of the mendicants, though strictly sect. 
adapted to the exigencies of the period, and subservient 
for awhile to the cause of papacy, was no novelty in the 
history of superstition. The model of their peculiar 
manners had been familiar many centuries since, to the ciiristian 

... ritual. 

citizens of pagan Rome; and the practices of begging 
priests was felt among heathens, as among Christians, to 
be both a religious and a political grievance.^* The abuses 
of this custom, as fostering superstition and impoverishing 
families, suggested to Cicero the importance of limiting 
the right of gathering alms of the people to one order of 
priests, and of restricting that order to certain days in the 
exercise of their privilege. Nor was it in this particular 
only, that the policy so manifest in the systems of ancient 
idolatry, was laid under the most free contribution to 
support the usurpations of the papal power. In the pro- 
gress of the hierarchy, we have seen that appeals were 
frequently made to the arrangements of the Levitical 
economy as imparting the highest sanction to its claims. 

But we have also seen, that its establishment under Con- 
stantine arose not so much from the pleading of so doubt- 
ful a precedent, as from those divisions of power, which 
had obtained in the polity of the empire previous to its 
adopting the Christian profession. Nor was it deemed 
sufficient that the (fovernment of the church should be so 
completely assimilated to the forms of a worldly magis- 

out, at certain stated periods, a few receperepatulo; nec non et vinicadum 
holy vagrants upon a marauding expe- et lactis et caseos avidis animis corra- 
diti(yn, to prowl around the country, dentes et in sacculos huio questui de 
and to forage for the convent. We industria preparatos farcientes, &c. — 
consider a poverty so practised, that Apuleius, Metam. I. viii. p. 262. 
is, at the expense of the poor, as in Stipem sustullinus, nisi earn quam ad 
fact oppressive to the poor, and as such paucos dies propriam Idaese Matris 
we wish to see it proscribed as a vice, excepiinus : implet cnim superstitione 
and not recommended as a virtue.” — animos exhaurit domos. — Cic. de Le> 

Eustace’s Tour, iii. BUT. gib. lib. ii. 9. 16. See Middleton's 

** Stipes (creas immo vero et argen- Letter from Rome, p. 81. 
teas, multis certatim oHerentibus sinu 
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tracy, its tcorship became changed, to a still greater extent, 
by admixtures from the rituals invented by pagan priests. 

The introduction of incense, of holy water, and of lights 
at noon day, into religious assemblies, may be described 
as innovations truly harmless. But if these were customs 
which believers had from the beginning religiously dis- 
carded, as having long formed the acknowledged symbols 
of idolatrous sentiment, the innocence of connecting them 
with the Christian ritual is more than doubtful.®* It was 
not at this point, either, that the stream of corruption 
once introduced could be stayed. The next step was to 
render certain altars, which these consecrated lights were 
appointed to illuminate, the receptacle of votive offerings. 
Among heathens the temptations arising from this custom 
had occasioned no small scandal ; and the way was thus 
prepared for introducing the entire craft of pagan temples 
into the Christian sanctuary. Consistently with such 
beginnings, the sanctity first attached to places was soon 
extended to persons, and passed imperceptibly from the 
living to the dead. To aid the memory or imagination of 
the worshippers, when praying to departed .saints, pictures 
and images were, ere long, deemed indispensable ; and to 
complete the return of the former state of things under 
different names, these visible objects of popular adoration 
became famous through the states of Christendoni for the 
multitude of their miraculous deeds. From the altar of 
the bishop and of the parochial presbyter, this superstition 


f ,‘2 n jn truth,” observes Vigilantius, 
“wc see a pagan rite introduced into 
our cliurclies, under the pretence of 
piety, when nunibers of wax candles 
are lighted up in clear sunshine, and 
people are every where seen kissing 
and decorating 1 know not what con- 
temptible dust, preserved in a little 
vessel and wrapped in precious linen. 
These men do great honour truly to the 


blessed martyrs, by lighting up candles 
to those who are illuminated by the 
majesty of the Lamb in the midst of 
the throne.” — Heiron. adv. Vigil. 
282 — 28^1, 8t. Jerome admits the 

pagan origin of the practice, but de- 
fends it by observing, ** lllud fiebal 
idolis, et idcircudetestanduin cst; hoc 
sit marly rihub, cstidcirco recepiendum 
cst.” 28^1. 
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extended itself to every locality; imparting to the hill sect. 
and the valley, the wood and the stream, some angelic . 
resident, or some guardian saint, to whose honour some 
visible representative was consecrated, and in whose name 
the traveller, or the neighbouring population offered their 
devotions. Lands in which the gospel was professed, 
wore thus covered with the signs of an idolatry less cruel, 
perhaps, but scarcely less prolific or absurd than that which 
the Hebrews were commissioned to destroy from off' the 
soil of the Canaanite.-^^ A severe observer of Italian 
manners has remarked, that on entering the towns and 
cities of that people, the same features of superstition are 
presented. “ We find every where the same marks of 
idolatry, and the same reason to make us fancy that w(! 
are still treading pagan ground ; whilst at every corner 
we see images and altars with lamps or candles burning- 
before them, exactly answering to the descrij)tion of the 
ancient writers, and to what Tertullian reproaches the 
heathens with, that their streets, their markets, their 
baths, were not without an idol. But above all, in the 
pomp and solemnity of their holidays, and especially their 
religious processions, we sec the genuine remains of hea- 
thenism, and proof enough to convince us, that this is still 
the same Rome which old Numa first tamed and civilized ; 
who, as Plato says, by the institution of supplications and 
processions to the gods, which inspire reverence, while 
they give pleasure to the spectators, and by pretended 
miracles and divine apparitions, reduced the fierce spirit 
of his subjects under the power of superstition.”^* 


53 Deut. xii. 23. “Ye shall utterly 
destroy the places wherein the nations 
served their gods, upon the highinouii- 
tains and upon the hills, and under 
every green tree ; and ye shall over- 
throw their altars, break their pillars, 
burn their groves, and hew down the 
graven images of their gods.” So liMb* 


has this part of Mosaic instruction been 
attended to, that in catholic countries 
to this day, almost every village has 
its titular deity, and which, like its 
heathen prototype, has the power of 
working miracles though itself of the 
rudest workmaiislitp. 

5* Middletoirs Letter, 54, 55. Ma- 
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CHAP. This departure, both from the precepts and genius of 

the gospel in modes of worship, is not only admitted, hut 

gravely vindicated by some of the most learned advocates 
of the papacy. Sy one of these apologists, the wisest 
popes and authorities are described as having learnt in 
their endeavours to convert the gentile nations, that their 
prejudices and their habits, though bearing the appearance 
of profanity, were to be in some measure tolerated, lest 
nothing should be accomplished from the common error of 
attempting too much ; and that the obligation of the 
divine law was, therefore, for a while suspended until 
their converts should be recovered to a more informed 
state of mind by the teachings of the Holy Spirit, and 
should be thus prepared to render a more complete sub- 
mission to the authority of the Saviour.®® But the plans 
of reformation which have been thus bequeathed to be 
completed by others, have too often become stationary. 
The protestant churches have evinced but feeble signs of 
improvement since tlu; death of their founders; in some 
instances their movements have been evidently retrograde. 
The religious customs also, of modern Italy, alTord sufHcient 
proof that since the period referred to by the author last 
cited, no serious effort has been made to exclude, by a more 
scriptural exhibition of the Christian religion, the extensive 
heathenism which was then so speciously connected with it.®® 
In the applause, therefore, which has been lavished 
Imitative Oil tlic political disccmmcnt exhibited in the multifarious 

rbunu lrr of i v i • • i 

tlio papal arrangements oi the papal delusion, it has not been always 
poiiey. sufliciently remembered, that much as the system was 
destined to efl’ect, its authors have seldom risen above the 


hornet conloniied in this reNpcci to the 
policy of his rivals, and the heathenism 
which he so freely incorporated with 
hi.s system from the surrounding na- 
tions is still a part of it. — Gibbon, ix. 
247- 249. 26:4. 273. Mr. Gibbon con- 
trasts the change which has passed on 


the profession of the gospel, with the 
sameness of Islamism, but this is 
merely describing the corruptions of 
the latter as innata, while those of the 
former are extraneous, 351 . 

Aring. Horn. Subter. i. c. i. 21. 

>0 Turner^s Hist, v. 73. 103—107. 
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very humble merit of imitators. It had been the policy 
of ancient Rome to reconcile the deities of conquered 
nations to her own ; and, as far as possible, to identify the 
one with the other. This practice favoured the stability 
of her triumphs, and its obvious uses may have suggested 
to her ecclesiastical rulers of a later period, the import- 
ance of adopting it, so far as it might subserve the cause 
of that peculiar ascendancy which they sought. It is 
certain, that of the religious ceremonies which the states 
brought into a spiritual alliance with the papacy had pre- 
viously honoured, as many were frequently retained as 
could be in any way associated with the name of Chris- 
tianity. And it will be remembered, that the paganism 
of gentile nations was not a scheme of recent origin. On 
the contrary, it was the result of experiments in the art 
of subjecting the many to the few which had been ex- 
tended through a series of ages ; and having acquired a 
fearful maturity as the consequence of successful applica- 
tion, it had been long and justly regarded as the most im- 
portant engine of political rule. Hence, when the reign 
of the pagan priesthood was passing away, it became 
more easy for the clergy to enter into their labours than 
to attempt the elevation of their nominal converts to the 
better standard of the gospel ; and with multitudes the 
allurement thus presented to ambition, cupidity, or the 
love of ease, was altogether irresistible. Accordingly, if 
many deities were expelled the popular pantheon, their 
place was readily supplied by another race of subordinate 
divinities, to whom, in precisely the same locality, the 
same homage might be rendered. By such steps the pa- 
triarchal simplicity of New Testament worship was wholly 
discarded ; and a host of ceremonies was introduced from 
the rituals of almost every nation under heaven.®^ 
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On tills whole subject the reader Ancient Manners in Italy ; an elegant 
may consnU, in addition to Middleton’s and dispassionate prodnction. 
valuable Letter, Blount's Vestiges of 
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CHAP. Among the innovations thus effected, the use of images 
' proved to be the point requiring the most determined 
worsiiipof effort to establish. The evasions employed to rescue the 

linages. ^ 

custom of bowing down to an image of the dead,” '"^ from 
the charge of idolatry, were not such as at once to remove 
the scruples of the more reflecting ; nor in consequence 
to give a sudden prevalence to this branch of conformity 
witli heathenism. But, if the discernment of the en- 


lightened, and the feelings of the devout, were sometimes 
shocked by the progress of this novelty, it is certain that 
both knowledge and piety are found in their most feeble 
state among the multitude, who, after the fourth century, 
were induced to assume the Christian name. In the east. 


these symbols of erroneous faith, the most gross which the 
ancient superstition could supply, were more vigorously 
resisted ; and even in the west, they were variously o])- 
|)osed, until the darkness of the middle ages, and tlie 
power of the pontiffs, which advanced together, raised 
them to the station which they have since occupied in the 
worship of the Romanist.'^ 

ciijor fur Reliffious services relating to the dead, were derived 
from the same source, and made their appearance at the 
same period. But though founded on errors of the most 
dangerous tendency, the progress of the custom was un- 
interrupted, and almost unopposed. This fact, however, 
is not difficult to explain. The practice of making appeals 
to Heaven with respect to the souls of the deceased, was 
not associated in its earlier stages with a notion of their 
state as one of suffering; and it was long before any 
definite opinion was generally admitted, as to their guilt, 
or as to the time, the place, or the extent of their neces- 
sities.^ From the manner, indeed, in which this custom 


Such is Jerome's definition of an 
idol. — Cow. in Isa. c. xxwii. 

Scf the controveis^’ respecting 
imago worship, in Mosheiui, ii, 20[) — 


2(»7, 332 — 338, and in Gibbon, ix. 
c. 19. 

'*’»> Thus Maliushury inseirts a letter 
from (‘hailoniagne to Oftti, in which th«^ 
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is generally adverted to by catholic writers, it would seem SECT. 

as if invariably connected with the comparatively modern ‘ 

doctrine of purgatory. But there is no truth in history 
more certain, than that most of the ancient believers, who 
are thus made to be the partisans of that delusive tenet, 
were far from embracing it; though their opinions re- 
specting an intermediate state, too soon betrayed the in- 
jurious impression, which had been made by the philosophy 
of the gentiles on the faith of the gospel. The doctrine, 
however, being once admitted, which declared the penal 
inflictions endured by departed spirits to be capable of 
mitigation or removal through the mediatory services 
performed on their behalf within the walls of the convent 
or the church, every feeling of nature and religion, both in 
the dying and the bereft, became too frequently prostrate 
at the pleasure of the priesthood. Possessed of such 
means, the amassing of wealth, and the raising of costly 
edifices, was an amusement rather than a labour. 

But among the doctrines of the papacy which bespeak Transuh- 
the mental bondage of its ancient votaries, a pre-eminence ^ 
must be given to its interpretation of the eucharist ; and 
it must be admitted, that in this i)articular, the claims of 
churchmen, during the middle ages, to originality are not 
to be disputed. In the view of the protestant, the insult 
offered to the whole province of reason, and of the senses, 
by the doctrine of transubstantiation, surpasses immea- 
surably every similar device in the annals of paganism. 

But this tenet, though unknown to the ancient supersti- 
tions, was conducive in a high degree to that authority of 
the clergy, which too soon became the end to be promoted 
by every innovation whether of faith or polity. Hence, 


writer requests prayers to be offered 
for the soul of “ our apostolic lord 
Adrian,” observing at the same time, 
that this,is done, not as doubtin^r the 


repose of his spirit, but as a token of 
respect to so illustrious a pcrsouajjje.- 
llisb de Reg. ubi supra. 
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CH^AP. when the period affording the prospect of its reception 

arrived, the most vigorous efforts were made in its favour. 

To assist the pretensions of error, by connecting it with 
the plea of antiquity, has been the common expedient of 
its advocates, and one the policy of which is manifest in 
the history of this mysterious article — and indeed in that 
of every abuse which the papal system has included. It 
will be confessed, that language of the most emphatic 
character is employed by the writers of the New Testament 
respecting the presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the ordinance of the supper, and we are thus prepared to 
encounter similar modes of expression, in the devotional 
compositions of subsequent believers. But while these 
are culled by the disputant, with an evident feeling of 
triumph, as inculcating the doctrine of a real presence, it 
is certain that language might be readily extracted from 
the pages of the most cautious opponents of that tenet, in 
the same degree liable to this unnatural construction.®* It 
was reserved to the discernment of the ninth century, to 
attempt a description of the manner in which the Saviour 
is present in the Christian passover. The fact of that 
presence was every where acknowledged ; but the mode 


** I will show/' says Archbishop 
Tillotson, by plain testimony of the 
fathers in several ages for above five 
hundred years after Christ, that this 
doctrine was not the belief of the an- 
cient Christian church. I deny not but 
that the fathers do, and that with great 
reason, very much magnify the wonder- 
ful mystery and efficacy of this sacra- 
ment, and frequently speak of a great 
supernatural change made by the divine 
benediction. They say, indeed, that 
the elements of bread and wine do by 
the divine blessing become to us the 
body and blood of Christ ; but they 
likewise say, that the names of the 
things signified are given to the signs ; 


that the bread and wine do still remain 
in their proper nature and substance ; 
and that they arc turned into the sub- 
'stance of our bodies; tint the body of 
Christ in the sacrament is not his 
natural body but the figure of it, not 
that body which was crucilicd, nor that 
blood which was shed upon the cross ; 
and that it is impious to understand 
the eating of the flesh of the Son of Mmi, 
and drinking his blood literally ; all 
which are directly opposed to the doc- 
trine of Iran substantiation, and utterly 
inconsistent with it." The iestiiuonies 
adduced are from Justin Martyr, Irc- 
neits, Tertullian, Origin, Cyprian, and 
Augustine. Works ii. 103—109. 
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or nature of it was still undefined. In the year 845, the 
monk Pascasius Radbert created a discussion on this sub- 
ject ; and to him belongs the honour or reproach, of first 
announcing to the churches of Christendom, “ that after 
the consecration of the bread and wine in the Lord’s 
supper, nothing remained of these symbols but the out- 
ward figure, under which the body and blood of Christ 
were really and locally present ; and the body of Christ 
thus present in the eucharist, was the same body that was 
born of the virgin, that suffered upon the cross, and was 
raised from the dead.”^'-* The doctrine which this mar- 
vellous statement was supposed to express, is that which 
every Christian was ere long required to believe, but 
which the wisest polemic has not yet learned to under- 
stand, nor in consequence to explain. It is not surprising 
therefore, that the reveries of this recluse should be found 
contradictory ; and from the nature of the subject, a 
similar confusion was almost inseparable from the various 
productions which the controversy elicited. An excep- 
tion, indeed, is to be made in favour of the celebrated 
Johannes Scotus, who in compliance with the instructions 
of Charles the bald drew up his scriptural exposition of 
the sacrament, declaring plainly, “ that the bread and 
wine were the signs and symbols of the absent body and 
blood of Christ.” “ All the other theologists of his time,” 
observes Mosheim, “ fluctuate and waver in their opinions ; 
expressing themselves with ambiguity, and embrace and 
reject the same tenets at different times, as if they had 
no fixed or permanent principles concerning the matter in 
question. From all this, however, it evidently appears, 

62 Both reason and folly were the point is one of those which can 
hitherto left free on this matter, nor hardly be supported by a belter antho- 
had any imperious mode of faith sus- rity. — Cent. ix. partii. c. 3. The same, 
pended the exercise of the one, or re- indeed, is conceded by Bellarmiue, De 
strained the extravagance of the other.” Script. Eccles. p. 188. 

Such is the statement of Mosheim, and 
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ON THE RISE AND CHARACTER 

that there was not as yet in the Latin church any fixed 
or universally received opinion, concerning the manner in 
which the body and blood of Christ are present in the 
eucharist.”®^ 

But while this mystic article was not to be pressed into 
the most subtle combinations of language, and was under 
every view of it opposed to the use of the senses, and to 
the voice of reason and of scripture, much had been done 
to favour its admission. The word transubstantiation was 
left to make its appearance during the latter half of the 
twelfth century ; but the causes which had so changed 
the polity of the Christian church had conferred upon the 
clergy the name of priests, and to give meaning to this 
title, and completeness to the scheme from which it arose, 
it was next required that every clergyman should have 
some true and proper sacrifice to offer. The slaughter of 
animal victims on the altar of Christian worshippers was 
not for various reasons to be attempted — especially while 
a doctrine was at hand, which converted each celebration 
of the eucharist into a renewed offering of the sacrifice of 
Christ. The Christian priest was thus raised to the dignity 
of presenting that one ineffable atonement, which every 
animal sacrifice had merely prefigured ; and of presenting 
this in a way of miraculous operation, more inconceivable 
than the most stupendous deeds by which the faith once 
delivered to the saints had been attested of old. 

So numerous, and of such importance, were the changes 
which had been in various degrees admitted by the pro- 
fessed disciples of the gospel, long before the Roman pre- 
lates had made very serious advances toward their destined 
supremacy. Scarcely a feature remained of the discipline 
established in the primitive church ; and of its doctrine, 
very little was known beyond what was with difficulty 
extracted from the mystic import which superstition had 

63 Cent. ix. passim. 
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conferred upon the sacraments. Nor is it easy to discover 
a pretension urged by the papacy, when its ascendancy 
was acquired, the embryo of which may not be perceived, 
in some of the ecclesiastical customs which had long since 
obtained. It is not to be supposed that spiritual censures 
were always, either correctly defined, or wisely adminis- 
tered, while principally controlled by the voice of the 
people. The wrongs, however, inflicted by the laity on 
themselves, appear to have been few and partial, compared 
with those which followed the surrender of their power in 
such matters to be employed at the sole discretion of their 
rulers. And it is no less obvious that this transfer of au- 
thority was not without its disadvantages to the majority, 
at least, even m that favoured class of persons. The 
weapons which it thus became the peculiar province of 
the clergy to employ, with respect to the members of their 
immediate charge, were soon found by the inferior orders 
among them, to be equally at the command of their 
superiors in office in relation to themselves ; while the 
submission claimed by the metropolitan and his suffragans, 
within the limits of a diocese, or of a nation, too often 
supplied to the pontiff and his conclave, a model of that 
unlimited dominion to which they have so ardently aspired. 
By such steps the principles of the papal usurpation were 
rendered familiar to nearly every state of Christendom, 
before the papacy itself had become a formidable power. 
The plea of infallibility, whether advanced more covertly 
by the solitary priest, or more openly in the local or 
general assemblies of the clergy, included the germ and 
essence of the predicted apostacy. The same policy too 
which had limited the benefits of religion in the experience 
of the worshipper, to the official services of the priest, had 
rendered the subordinate clergy equally dependant for 
their special gifts on the peculiar functions of the more 
dignified members of the hierarchy ; while these again 
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were linked to each other by similar ties, in lengthened 
gradations, forming a chain of interest and subjection, 
which was not to be dissolved, except by a diffusion of 
that infidelity which it was so fitted to create, or of that 
scriptural knowledge which its strongest efforts were 
made to destroy. 

Yet, it may be affirmed, paradoxical as the assertion 
will appear, that the entire fabric of clerical dominion 
arose more from the virtues of the men by whom the 
sacred offices were for some ages sustained, than from all 
other causes. Despotic power, so ancient in the east, 
would hardly have been tolerated through so many cen- 
turies, and amid so much disaster, had not its forms been 
sanctified in the earlier annals of the world by the paternal 
virtues with which it was then connected. And it is iti 
every view probable, that the undue pretensions of the 
Christian priesthood would have been urged in vain had 
there not been a period when such influence was felt as a 
certain benefit. The race of good men would not become 
suddenly extinct, and they would perhaps long regard the 
authority conceded to their order, either as justly pertaining 
to it, or as what could not be deposited elsewhere, under 
existing circumstances, with the same religious and poli- 
tical security. The application of power entrusted to 
such hands, would be just ; but the instances, and they 
were numerous, in which interests the most important to 
communities were thus preserved, must be reviewed with 
a mixed feeling, when it is remembered, that such occur- 
rences contributed so much to place a multitude in pos- 
session of distinctions thus nobly earned, only that they 
might be as basely misapplied ! 
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That St. Peter posses.sed a sort of precedence among the S E C T. 
apostles, and that a certain pre-eminence should be in ‘ 
consequence assigned to the bishop of Rome, in tlie order I'aiiy u'l^- 
of prelacy, is a doctrine which appears to have been par- C).' iwpac > 
tially adopted by the clergy of the third century. Cyprian 
is known as the advocate of these new and dangerous 
opiniojis. It is plain, however, both from his conduct, 
and from his writings, that they were ever accompanied 
by such cautious explanations as served to reduce the 
favoured apostle to the rank of his brethren, “ in power and 
authority and by thus rendering the precedence in- 
tended merely titular, the bishop of Carthage protected 
his favourite maxim respecting the strict equality of the 
ei')iscopal order.' He was himself privileged to call the 


‘ In the words addressed to Peter, 
lie views a “power and honour as 
conferred peculiarly on that apostle. 
But it was such as should be his for a 
season only. The same authority is 
supposed to have been subsequently 
bestowed on his brethren, especially by 
the words addre.ssed to them in com- 


mon after the resurrection. The bishop 
appears pleased with this theory, as 
preserving the unity *bf episcopacy, 
flowing from one source, while if it left 
any precedence to the Roman prelate, 
it was merely tliat of name or courtesy- 
— Dupin, cent. iii. 137. 
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c H^A P. councils of his brethren, but with this exception, his in- 

fluence never rose in virtue of his office above that of 

moderator in an ecclesiastical assembly ; and his own 
power in the African church appears to be the extent of 
that conceded by its clergy to the bishop of Rome, in 
relation to the Christian commonwealth.® For it was the 
lot of Cyprian, and of the African bishops, to differ in 
judgment from the prelate of the capital ; and their con- 
duct at that crisis, disclosed their unanimous purpose to 
maintain the most watchful independence of foreign con- 
trol.-^ Of the popes at this period it has been justly re- 
marked, that “ the bishops of Italy, and of the provinces, 
were disposed to allow them a primacy of order and 
association (such was their very accurate expression) in 
the Christian aristocracy. But the power of the monarch 
was rejected with abhorrence, and the aspiring genius of 
Rome experienced from the nations of Asia and Africa a 
more vigorous resistance to her spiritual, than she had 
formerly done to her temporal dominion.”^ Even in the 
western provinces, the peculiar authority of these 


Indeed, after the estahJi.shinent of 
Christianity, the convening of a general 
council was certainly tlie province of 
the emperors, the jurisdiction of the 
patriarchs being jealously limited by 
the boundaries of their respective pa- 
triarchates. (Gibbon, iii. HOI.) If Mo- 
sbeim be correct, therefore, in con- 
ceding the power, which I have stated 
in the text, as that of the Roman pre- 
lates in the third century, it is evident 
that the establishment of Christianity 
was an event which for a while abridged 
rather than extended their influence. 

3 Mosbeim, i. 204. His authorities 
are the epistles of Cyprian, and his 
Unitate Ecclesiae. Clemens, mentioned 
by St. Paul, (Phil. iv. 3.) is named by 
Eusebius as the third bishop of Rome; 
and an epistle written by Iiiin to flic 
church at ('orintli, is described by the 


.same historian as excellent” and 
“ admirable,” and as received by the 
** general consent” of the Christian 
church. It is, however, unfortunate 
for the claims of the papacy, that no- 
thing can be conceived more directly 
opposed to the notions of precedency 
of any sort in the bishop of Rome, than 
is this admirable, authentic, and, we 
may add, extended document. In it 
the name of Clemens is associated with 
that of the humblest members of the 
community, and its truly primitive title 
is the church of God which is at 
Rome, to the church of God which is 
at Corinth nor does the language of 
expostulation or entreaty yield for a 
moment to that of authority. — Eusebius 
Hist. iii. c. IG. Fleury, i. 122, 127. 
Wake’s Epist. 

^ Gibbon, ii. 333. 
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dignitaries was so trivial through several centuries IVom 
the age of the apostles, as to occasion a visible perplexity 
among the more candid of catholic historians when at- 
tempting to define it.^ 

It is tlie confession of Eneas Sylvius, cardinal of Sienna, 
and afterwards pope, that before the council of Nice, 
every one lived according to his own ways, and that men 
in general evinced but a very small regard for the church 
of Rome.'’^ The council named by Sylvius was convened 
in 825 ; but even that assembly failed to recognize any 
peculiar dignity in th(3 bishops of Rome. Its canons re- 
stricted the afiaifs of every province to the decision of its 
metropolitan ; and in noticing the patriarchal power, as 
(jonferred on the prelates of Rome and Alexandria, their 
particular authority is described as local, as derived from 
ancient custom, and the one as being strictly the same 
with the other. One of the laws enacted in that con- 
vention, relates exclusively to the limits of the power 
entrusted to the higher dignitaries of the church; but 
Ihere is not the remotest sanction to be wrung from it in 
favour of the doctrine which has bestowed a special 
supremacy on the Roman see.^ That in the subordination 
<)!' churches throughout the empire, the arrangement of 
the civil provinces formed the model of the ecclesiastical, 
is a fact altogether unquestionable. Were it otherwise, 
the act of the Nicene fathers, which conferred so flattering 


Near the end of the second century, 
Victor, bishop of Rome, refused to 
commune with the oriental Christians, 
on account of their nonconformity with 
the Roman customs in the celebration 
of Easter ; and this childish petulance 
has been represented in the heat of 
party zeal as an authoritative excom- 
munication of the parties. His con- 
duct, however, excited the pity both 
of opponents and friends ; nor do the 


facts in the laborious conipilalious of 
Fleury and Dupin prove any autho- 
ritative precedence as conceded to the 
bishops of Rome, even in the west, 
before the close of the fourth century. 

6 Epist. lib. i. p. 288. 

7 That such is its surprising deficiciicy 
has often been acknowledged, and with 
evident regret. Fleury and Dupin, 
nbi supra. 
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CHAP, a distinction on the bishop of Alexandria, while aware 
that his claim to a religious pre-eminence arose solely from 
the civic importance of his residence, would seem to point 
out the principal, if not the only source, of the same 
dignity as confirmed to the bishop of Rome.^^ 

Twenty years had intervened since the council of Nice, 
when Hosins, bishop of Cordova, and the friend of Julius 
wdio then filled the Roman see, procured the sanction of 
the council of Sardica to certain regulations, which pro- 
mised an enlargement of jurisdiction to tlu> western pa- 
triarch. By this assembly, it was agreed that if an 
accused* bishop should be dissatisfied with the judgment 
pronounced by his metropolitan and his brethren, his appeal 
was not to be made, as in previous instances, to the 
bishops of a neighbouring province, but his complaint was 
to be submitted by his judges to the bishop of Rome, 
who should either confirm the sentence already passed, or 
appoint a re-judgment of the case by the prelates of the 
nearest district. It was also secured, that the bishop of 
the capital should be present, in the person of his deputies, 
at every such investigation, should lie deem it expedient. 
This council was convened by the emy^erors Constantine 
and Constantins, and on the subject of the Arian contro- 
versy. Certain conditions preferred by the eastern re- 
presentatives were rejected, and they withdrew ; but there 
still remained a hundred bishops from the churches of the 
west, and these are described as yielding their unanimous 
assent to the above enactments. By the general church, 
indeed, they were never acknowledged; but it is obvious, 
that their adoption in so considerable an assembly af- 
forded no small encouragement to the pontiffs in their 
struggles to establish their appellant jurisdiction — a poli- 

^ The church of Jerusalem alone de- were, could raise her but to the fifth 
rived her honours from spiritual con- place in di} 2 ;nity, Elcury and Dupin, 
sidcralions, but those, sacred as they nhi supra. 
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tical engine, which has proved the chief source of their ^ *• 

opulence and power .9 

But the decrees of the council of Sardica failed to 
produce tranquillity even in that division of the church 
where its authority was admitted ; and if the substance of 
the power conferred by that assembly on Julius and 
his successors, was g'ranted not many years later by the 
law of Valentinian the third, it was to prevent the fre- 
quent disputes of the clergy from passing under the notice 
of the secular judge. The weakness and credulity of that 
prince, were thus employed by an ecclesiastic who then 
filled the see of Rome, and boasted of his friendsliip. It 
should be distinctly noticed also, as a circumstance aiding 
these encroachments of the pontitfs, that in addition to 
the civic suj^remacy of the papal residence, which 
suggest(ul so many ecclesiastical arrangements favourable 
to ambitious designs, the bishop of Rome was the only 
prelate in the west possessing- the patriarchal power. In 
the east, the same elevation was shared between several ; 
but the supposed successor of the prince of the apostles, 
might boast of being the only organ of general communi- 
c.ation between the two great divisions of the Christian 
world. Nor was this the only circumstance of the same 
kind tending to the same result. Accoi-diug to the con- 
stitution of the church, as modelled by Constantine, every 


'^Fleui 7 records it as the staicMiient 
of Athanasius, tliat the decrees ofSar- 
difca received on the whole three hun- 
dred episcopal sijrriaiuros, (ii. 109.) 
The opponents of these canons, “ espe- 
cially of that concerning appeals,*’ 
treated the council as an assembly of 
Arians, and so doubtful was its autho- 
rity, that its laws rarely succeeded ex- 
cept when palmed on the church as 
decisions of the council of Nice, (ibid, 
172, Dupin, cent, iv.) The easleni 
prelates were so indignant on learning 


the conduct of the Sardican assciiihly, 
in relation both to doctrines and disci- 
pline, that, immediately on their rC' 
turn, they joined, to the mniiber of 
pronouncing a sentence cf 
excommunication on the poiitill* him- 
self, on Hosius his friend, and many 
others. 

*^Tlios Gregory the second writes to 
the emperor Leo, Are you ignorant 
(hat the popes arc the bond of union, 
tbe mediators of peace between the 
east and west ?”~Gibbcn, ix. VSS, 
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c lyv V. civil vicarinte had its ecclesiastical exarch, or primate. The 
vicariate of Rome comprehended the south of Italy, and 
the three chief Mediterranean islands. It was compara- 
tively small, but its ten provinces were wholly free from 
metropolitan jurisdiction, a peculiarity which vested the 
bishop of Rome with the important functions of that 
dignity, in addition to the higher authority possessed by 
him in common with his eastern rivals. And it is of some 
moment, to a just perception of the steps by which the 
papal power became so far ascendant, to observe that this 
union of the metropolitan and patriarchal authorities 
formed -the kind of empire which the pontiffs laboured to 
extend over other prov inces ; and that while thus em- 
ployed, the practice of their own [)atriarchate was often 
appealed to as an authoritative precedent. Hence, their 
endless interference with the provincial system of govern- 
ment, as in the ordination of bishops, the convening of 
councils, and the encouragement of aj)pcals. Tlu^ first 
successful encroachment of this descri|)tioii was made in 
the fourth century, when the province of Illyricum con 
serited to receive its bishops in d(^|)endance on the suHVag<‘ 
of the Roman patriarch, ft is not, however, until nearly 
two centuries later, that we discover any farther eviden(‘i‘ 
of such advancement. At that period, we find the arch- 
bishops of Milan confirmed in their election by the popes; 
and the pontiffs are subsequently much employed in 
viewing the decisions of provincial synods; still pleading 
however in support of this assumption, the decrees o( 
Sardica and the law of Valentinian.^^ 

In the lapse of ages, also, the jurisdiction, or the weallli 
attached to the particular churches, came to be viewed as 


I'lui oxtnit oT tin? Rninun patri- and prissionahMliscussioti. S(?c Uin:; 
aicliate, as intimated by tlic local liaiii, book ix. c. i. sect. 0, and llallam. 
pln ascology of .some aiieient canons, ii. 220, 227, 
bas b€f n ibe sub'p'ct of nmeh learned 
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those of the saints to whose special memory the buildings sect. 

had been dedicated ; and hence the zeal of churchmen, 

which too often arose from ambition or avarice, was easily 
disguised under the modest plea of defending the prero- 
gatives, or promoting the credit of their several patrons. 

Thus the deference to the see of Rome, which was claimed 
from the western clergy by Hosius, in the council of 347, 
was mildly solicited as an act of homage to St. Peter. 

The pontiffs were not insensible to the power of this arti- 
fice ; and hence, when Innocent, who filled the papal 
chair in the beginning of the fifth century, would convince 
the less submissive of the clergy of his claims, he bids 
them remember that the Roman church had received many 
important traditions from her founder, St. Peter ; and that, 
to the customs of Rome, the churches were indebted for 
the only complete model of the Christian worship.'" To this 
period, however, this novel plea was so partially admitted, 
that Zozimus, who succeeded Innocent, and shared in his 
ambition, deemed himself more secure in appealing to the 
old foundations of authority. Still within half a century 
from its first promulgation, this doctrine was published 
with unblushing confidence by an Italian synod. The 
members of such assemblies had long considered the dig- 
nity of their country as involved in that of their patriarch ; 
and, in the present instance, it was gravely recorded, 

“ that it is not to any councils, or to the decrees of any, 
that the holy Roman catholic and apostolic church owes 
.her primacy, but to the words of our Saviour in the 
gospel ; ‘ Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build my 
church,’ thereby building the church upon him, as upon a 
rock, which nothing can shake ; and that the Roman 

‘“Fleury.iii. 192. It is during this Sedes Roma petri ; qua; pastoralis 
century lliat St. Prosper, u known honoris, 

flatterer ot' the popes, thus discloses Facta caput mundo, quictjnid non 
his anticipation of their appioacliinpf possidet aimis, 

monarchy ; — Religioiie tenet. 
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CHAP, church, without spot or wrinkle, wus consecrated and ex- 
alted above all other churches by the pi'esence, as well as 
by the death, martyrdom, and glorious triumph of the two 
chief apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul.”*’ It is true, that 
on this novel ground of preference, the bishop of Jerusa- 
lem possessed a stronger claim to pre-eminence than his 
brother of Rome ; nor could the guilt of the former city, 
in slaying the master, have been seriously named without 
inducing a recollection of that incurred by the latter, 
which had been equally infuriated in the slaughter of his 
servants. Notwithstanding, from this period, the words 
“ Thou art Peter, and I give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,” were in constant requisition among 
the partisans of Rome ; “ and what is often re])eated, 
how weak soever, never fails to make some impression, 
especially on the illiterate. The hard stone is at length 
hollowed by the cave’s drop ; however feeble and imper- 
ceivable the effect of a single drop must be accounted.”** 
Previous to the formal announcement of this tenet, a 
clerical assembly of the same country had petitioned the 
emperor Gratiau to reserve the judging of a bishop of 
Rome to his immediate authority, or to that of an ecclesias- 
tical council.*' But in the sixth century, the bishops, 
(wen of Italy, were in some degret; alarmed by the bold- 
ness of the delinquent pontiff Symmachus, who, appealing 
to the jus dimnum of his sovereignty, asserted his exemp- 


Bower’s Lives. In Ihe mkkllc of 
the seveiitli century, the pontift’Steplieii 
Jissuined both tlie name and power of 
8t. l\*ter, and in a letter, which has 
been called the third epistle of that 
aposilc, the Galilean fisherman assures 
the king, tbs noble.s, and the clergy of 
France, that the highest rewards will 
he found to await them if they come 
forward to the help of liis church 
against the rapaeions Lombards, and 
that the Virgin, the Angel.’i. and the 


whole assembly of saints and martyrs, 
join with biin, from tlieir place of re- 
pose, in this bis suit to the powers of 
the earth. Should they allow his lonih 
and his temple to be despoiled by per- 
fidious invaders, evil must befal them 
to the uttermost. — Codex. Caroiinus. 
Ep. iii. 02. 

CamiibeH’s Lectures on Ecele.sia.s 
tical IJistoi y. ii. p. Do. 

«> ibid, 07. 
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tion from the authority of councils and of kings, tlcclaring 
himself to be amenable to God alone. It was, however, 
impossible that the friends of the rising power should have 
been otherwise than alive to the importance of the new 
foundation on which its claims had been placed. Rome must 
soon cease to be the queen of cities, and even the decrees of 
monarchs, or of councils, might be rescinded. In prospect 
of such events, a doctrine, which exhibited St. Peter as 
(he superior of his brethren, and his supremacy as an in- 
heritance divinely awarded to the bishops of Rome, was 
one affording the promise of empire, which was scarcely 
to be limited ; while it seemed to exclude the ordinary 
inlluenco of those political changes by which the strength 
of all other power has been so certainly, and so speedily 
demolished. Hence, when the pontiffs declare themselves 
less concerned to preserve existence, than to maintain 
what they describe as the prt^rogatives of St. Peter, the 
sincerity of their language is not always to be questioned. 

With this claim to superiority, another, and one much 
le.ss objectionable, was sometimes associated. Innocent, 
while arlvancing the first, in the hope of extorting a 
reluctant homage in favour of his see, calls also upon Italy, 
Gaul, Spain, Africa, Sicily, and the adjacent isles to re- 
collect, that they owe the very name of Christianity to St. 
Peter, or to men whom his successors had dignified with 
the episcopacy. Hence, he complains of the negligence, 
which it appears was general, with respect to the peculiar 
usages of the parent church. In many instances, the fact 
of such obligation was not to be disputed. At the same 
time, the sober statements of antiquity have not shewn 
them to be so extended as to warrant the rhetorical lan- 
guage of various later writers on this subject. The claim, 
however, would sometimes be felt and acknowledged ; 
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■ and, in such cases, the right to a sort of general superin- 
tendance would be urged with confidence. But the me- 
tropolitans were tenacious of their power ; and it remained 
for Gregory the Great to render the ecclesiastical authority 
of Rome truly formidable, beyond the limits of Italy ; 
and partly from mistake, and sometimes from design, to 
contribute more than any other man toward its future 
ascendancy. 

Gregory was called to the papal chair under the reign 
of Maurice, and in the year 590.*’' It was an elevation 
which had been recently occupied by one of his ancestors, 
in the person of Felix the second. Gregory’s immediate 
parents were of distinguished rank, and revered as devout. 
On the decease of his father, he resigned the office of 
prefect of the city in favour of the cloister ; and express- 
ing a wish to be forgotten among men, employed his 
ample patrimony in founding seven monasteries, six in 
Sicily, and the seventh at Rome, fixing his own residence 
in the latter. But there were elements in the character 
of Gregory strongly opposed to the inaction of the convent. 
From the hand of Pelagius the second he early received 
the office of deacon ; and by that pontiff was induced to 
become a resident in the Byzantine court, as nuncio of the 
apostolic see. On the death of Tiberius, and after four 
years absence, he returned to Rome, tilled the office of 
seretary to Pelagius, and, on the decease of his patron, 
was unanimously chosen to sustain the papal dignity. 
After much hesitation, the sincerity of which has been 
variously judged, the honour was accepted ; and the ponti- 
ficate of Gregory the Great became one of the most event- 
ful periods in the history of the church. 

The character of this extraordinary man was in no few 


'7 The facts adduced in the text to profuse details of Fleui 7 and Diipin. 
illustrate the character and pontiticatc except when cited as * from hi‘» 
of Gregory, are selected from the cpistlc.s. 
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respects particularly suited to his station and his times. 
If from being deficient in learning himself, he fell into the 
common error of undervaluing it in others, his was not 
an age to appreciate any of the refinements of literature.'** 
Rome was then reduced by the united influence of war, 
pestilence, and famine, to the lowest stage of her depression ; 
and there was an adaptation in that ruder eloquence 
with which the pontiff often applied the comforts of reli- 
gion to the sorrows and the disordered passions of its 
citizens. The removal also of the imperial residence to 
Byzantium, had elevated the bishop of Rome from the 
rank of a second to that of the first man in the more 
ancient city ; while, from the necessity of the times, 
Gregory the Great became the frequent correspondent 
of princes on the subject of war and peace, and was 
allowed the exercise of a princely influence. At the same 
time his episcopal revenues were collected with a paternal 
mildness ; and from the rigid economy of his establisiiment 
a large surplus arose, which was freely distributed to re- 
lievo the general distress. The maxims of his own con- 
duct, and those commended by him to the clergy, discover 
no ordinary acquaintance with the human heart ; and to his 
honour the indolent and vicious of that order dreaded his 
inspection. Nor is there room to charge him with sub- 
stituting the morals of Epictetus in the place of the doc- 
trines of Christ, since the truths peculiar to the gospel 
are exhibited, either in his own or in borrowed language, 
in most of bis writings. It may likewise be worthy of 


Mr. Gibbon has cen.Hured the taste 
of the pontliV in discoaraging a priest 
from teaching the classics, because it 
required the same lips to utter the 
praise of Jupiter and of Christ. Mr, 
Kustace defends the conduct of the 
saint by referring to that of a inodcrn 
prelate, who rclinqiiisbed his favourite 
study of chemistry when called to the 


bench, because an employment of tot* 
little importance to be associated with 
obligations so serious. Unfortunately, 
however, in another of his epistles, 
Gregory has described such occupa- 
tion as inconsistent with u proper 
feeling of piety, either in priest or 
layman, lib. ix. ep. 48. cited hy 
Dupin. 


SECT. 

in. 
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C’ H A 1*. remark, that to the indefatigable labours oi Gregory, the 
' papal ritiuil is indebted for much of its subsequent order 
and efficiency. But the mission of St. Augustine and his 
monks to impart the knowledge of Christianity to our 
Saxon ancestors, rose also from his zeal, and forms the 
worthiest deed of his pontificate. There was much in the 
circumstances of the ancient capital during Gregory’s 
elevation, to facilitate the introduction of that temporal 
sovereignty which ere long became inseparable from the 
papacy ; and while his character must have imparted no 
small impetus to this tendency of events, it was equally 
adapted to give a plausible aspect to his numerous acts of 
spiritual encroachment. How far this inffuence of his 
virtues may have diminished their real claims, in the case 
of some protestant and sceptical historians, it is not easy 
to determine ; but it is ctudain, that few men have been 
exposed to the same indiscriminate application of censure 
and applause. His monastic vows may appear of doubt- 
ful sincerity, because accompanied by such a display of 
the most popular virtues of the age, as formed the best 
security against descending unnoticed to the grave. Tin* 
language of humility also, which passed with such readi- 
ness from his pen, was the as.sociate of actions which often 
betrayed much less of that feeling than of its opposite ; 
and while his general conduct and advice are distinguished 
by their prudence, he is found on some occasions almost 
surpassing the age in which he lived, in the weaknesses of 
superstition and credulity. "J His zeal in the cause of 
what were deemed the prerogatives of his .see, or, in his 
language, those of St. Peter, was avowed distinctly as 

Pastoral, which our Alfred credulity' and superstition, need only 
honoured by translating, appears to he coUvSiilt his Dialogues, or his Life ol 
the work luo.st creditable to Gregory’s St. Dcnedict. Highly, indeed, imisl 
feelings and discernment. It is, how- he have valued the (iling.s from Sr 
ever, like most works of the period, Peter’s chain, since nearly twenty ol 
little more than a compilation. The his letters refer to his various distriha 
reader whe i.s sceptical of this pontifl’s lioti.s of them ! 
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exceeding every other solicitude. Nor did he need to be fiECT 
instructed in the policy of dividing the power opposed to ' 
his pretensions. Hence, this influence was employed with 
success to check the aspiring temper of his rival, the 
patriarch of the eastern cajutal ; and to subdue the inde- 
pendence of provinces in Greece, Spain, and Gaul. 

Even the mission to Anglo Saxon Uritain, is chiefly re- 
markable through several ages as subservient to the grow- 
ing usurpation, inasmuch as the plea which it supplied for 
interference with the discipline of the English church, 
became a formidable precedent in similar struggles for 
dominion. To the death of Gregory, indeed, the ordi- 
nation of bisho])s by the pope was limited to that of such 
as were called to the churches then immediately depending 
on the see of Rome, and therefore named suburhicary; 
as was the exercise of various among the papal functions. 

Rut at the close of this period, the vicars or legates of the 
western j)atriarch were firmly established in several nations, 
as in Illyricum, Spain, Gaul, and Portugal ; and the 
granting of the pallium, a recent custom, became more 
fre<juent, and connected with doctrines more hostile to the 
independence of the national churches."® Tt is true, the 
authority of the pontiffs was described even by Gregory, 
as receiving its limits from the canons and customs of the 
church ; but he must have known that these alforded no 
sanction to a Roman bishop, in conferring the pallium on 
a prelate of Antioch, nor in meddling with the disputes 
of ecclesiastics in Constantinople or in Chalcedon. His 
admiration of relics, and his faith in miracles, may be re- 
gretted as the weakness of the age, or as a politic device 
unworthy of his station ; and even his obvious love of 
power, may be somewhat tolerated while his ascendancy 


20 These vicars, as their name im- tions relating in any way to the papal 
ports, were the representatives of the jurisdiction, or referred them to the 
pontiff, and cither decided the que.s- judgment of the holy see. 
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CH^AP. is employed to benefit mankind; but when toward the 
close of life both gratitude and sincerity are too plainly 
sacrificed, with a view to preserve his official inffuence, a 
strong suspicion is of necessity thrown over much of his 
previous history. 

The emperor Maurice had confirmed the election of 
Gregory, had granted him many proofs of friendship, and 
was a prince less unworthy of episcopal confidence than 
many who were then raised to the imperial throne. By 
the pontiff' also, his character had been frequently extolled 
as possessing every moral and rcdigious excellence.^^ It 
was probably irom indifliirence to the ground of dispute, 
that the emperor refused to interfere with the controversy 
which arose between the prelates of Rome and Constan- 
tinople, respecting the title of universal bishop — an ap- 
pellation which the latter had recently assumed, and 
which the former had endeavoured to suppress by every 
art of eloquence and policy. Such, however, was the 
only circumstance which can fairly be supposed to have 
altered the judgment of the pontiff*, respecting the cha- 
racter of his sovereign — when a military insurrection placed 
the sceptre of the empire in the hand of Phocas — a 
centurion, and a wretch who appears to have added the 
sensualities of the brute to the treacherous and vindictive 
passions which characterize the fiend. Five of the chil- 
dren borne to Maurice were secured by the usurper ; 
these were slaughtered in succession before the eyes of 
their parent and his murder w as followed by that of his 
brother, of his only remaining son, and of as many, 
whether patricians or plebeians, as were suspected of 

Eplst. lib. V. ep. 03, vi. ep. 30, Such, also, was bis attachment to trulli 
viii . cp. 2. anO justice, that “ in his last moments, 

“ At each stroke which he felt in he revealed to the soldiers the pious 
lus heart,” observes Mr. Gibbon, he falsehood of a nurse who presented 
found strength to rehearse a pious her own child in the place of a royal 
ejaculation, ‘Thou art just, O Lord, infant.” — Hist. viii. 210— 214. 
and thy judgments are righteous.’ ” 
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attachment to his interests. It would bo easy to select 

numerous maxims from the writings of Gregory, placing 

him before us, deeply shocked by these atrocities, and 
urging with an apostolic intrepidity, the necessity of re- 
pentance, as affording the only prospect of the blessing of 
heaven on a reign commenced by such deeds. But in his 
congratulatory letter to the successful rebel, every such 
topic is passed by, and in the place of that fidelity which 
he had so often enjoined on others, are his soothing de- 
scriptions of misery, as resulting from the weakness, or 
the turpitude of the former sovereign ; and of unusual 
prosperity as to flow from the piety and benignity of the 
reigning prince ; with much concerning the arm of the 
Lord, as revealed in favour of his servant Phocas. This 
declamatory appeal, was borrowed principally from the 
language of the prophets when describing the advent of 
Messiah, and the felicities of his reign ; and it was con- 
sistent with such an application of holy writ, to wish a 
long and prosperous career to the august personage in 
possession of the throne."'*^ The conduct of this “ first 
pastor of the religion of the emperors,”^^ had long been 
sufficiently at variance with his professions to occasion a 
frequent doubt of his sincerity ; and from the part of it 
now adverted to, we are obliged to conclude that power 
had long been the favourite pursuit of this celebrated 
pontiff — or at least, that at this period, the possession of 
power had created that idolatry of itself, which is capable 
in the moment of temptation of bringing every principle 
and feeling as an oblation to its shrine. 

Epist. lib. ii. ep. 36* 43. lar effort lias been more recently' made 

Eustace. It is perfectly natural by an historian of our own. But the 
that Baronius should attempt to save perplexities which Lingard and Eu- 
the reputation of Gregory, by impeach' stace have passed over in despair, will 
ing that of Maurice; but the epistles hardly be found to yield to the genius 
oited above, are not the only docu- or industry of our well-meaning his- 
ments opposed to his success. A siini- torian Joseph Milner. 
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CHAP, We have dwelt the more largely on the character and 

pontificate of the first Gregory, as the maxims of his 

conduct included the substance of almost every claim 
maximV.'if Preferred by his successors ; while his reputation, which it 
pmv'iT* '* became in consequence important to preserve, conferred 
upon them nearly all the authority of inspiration. The 
doctrine of the pope’s legatine authority, his appellant 
jurisdiction, his dispensing with oaths and contracts, his 
temporal sovereignty, were all, more or less, assumed by 
this pontiff. To produce the scheme of Hildebrand, no- 
thing was required beyond the aid of the decretal epistles, 
and the confirmation of the usages prevailing at the clo.se 
of the sixth century, by an uninterrupted adoption of 
them, to the latter half of the eleventh. 

It was not immediately, that the consequences I'csult- 
ing from an acknowledgment of the pope’s supremacy as 
derived from St. Peter would be fully perceived, though 
when generally recognized, it was to impart very plausible 
appearances to the most iniquitotis invasions of human 
liberty. For the sovereignty assumed on the ground of 
this theory, was one extending it.self to every part of the 
ecclesiastical system ; and being once conceded even in 
the most modified form, it became consistent that the 
deputies of the pontiff should have their place, and their 
influence, in the various national establishments allied to 
his authority. These ecclc.siastics, whether known by the 
name of vicars or legates, were exempted by their oflice 
from all cognizance of their brethren ; were taken under 
the immediate protection of the popes ; and secured thus 
to the interests of a foreign court, they frequently became 
the mere spies of the land into which they were admitted, 
and the check of every movement favouring its religious 
independence."' Hence, fhe vigour with which tlunr 


Mutt. Paris, Hist. r>H7. Boiilaj, Hist. Arad. Paris, iii. G.'ilill, 
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obtrusive power was sometimes resisted; and hence the sect, 
, HI 

unvarying firmness with which their particular services ' 

were vindicated and extolled by the pontiffs and their 
adherents. The rise of this important arrangement in the 
general usurpation, may be traced to the close of the 
fourth century ; but it remained for Gregory the first, to 
extend the practice, and to ensure its stability by supply- 
ing his successors in office with the most formidable pre- 
cedents.^^ The custom respecting the pallium was of more 
recent date than the legatine authority ; but by the same 
pontiff that distinction is conferred with greater frequency, 
and vested with an increased importance. The badge 
itself, consisted of a trivial ornament worn upon the 
shoulder, and attached to the episcopal habit, and was 
granted at first but to some of the more distinguished 
members of that order.-^ After a considerable interval, 
it was declared to be necessary to the canonical exercise 
of any episcopal function. It was next demanded, that 


^ It was in 379 that east IlJ)Ticum 
was separated by Gratian from the 
eastern and attached to the western 
empire, and the event was followed by 
the appointment of Acholius, bishop of 
Thessalonica, to the otlice of papal 
vicar. Pope Damasius, by whose 
watchful authority this branch of policy 
was thus introduced, was succeeded 
by Siricius, who endeavoured to render 
the election of bishops throu)^h that 
part of lilyricum dependent on the ap- 
probation of the papal representative. 
The authority conceded to these le- 
gates, principally on account of their 
episcopal rank, was after a while 
claimed as the legitimate appendage to 
this superadded dignity. Hence, the 
disputes in our own history respecting 
the legatine power, as that which, ac- 
cording to the patriotic party, should 
be acknowledged but when sustained 
by the archhishop of Canterbury. 

^ The pallium appears to have been 

VOL. t. 


conferred but in two instances before 
the pontificate of Gregory, .once by Ins 
immediate predecessor, and once by 
pope Vigilius. Gregory, however, not 
only bestowed this badge of spiritual 
knighthood more frequently, but taught 
that it should be the mark of superior 
virtue, and that it should be dependent 
on bis pleasure ns to tlie time, the 
place, and the manner of wearing it. 
Dnpin, 49. 59.79. In the tenth century 
it began to be extended from arch- 
bishops to bishops, and the metropoli- 
tans of England and Germany visited 
Rome to receive it. The first practice 
was censured at the time as an un- 
seemly innovation, and by the Gallic 
prelates the last was carefully avoided. 
It was not before the middle of the 
thirteenth century that attempts were 
made to compel the elected abbots of 
the English church to appear before 
the pontifis for this purpose. — Matt 
Paris, Hist. 951 . 

G 
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CHAP, the bishop, to obtain this mark of his complete consecration, 
, should appear in the court of his ecclesiastical sovereign ; 
and to this well known expression of feudatory homage, 
all the formalities of an oath of fealty to the see of St. 
Peter were finally added.^ 

Ambition of It will be sufficient to glance only at these and similar 

ami their features of the papal policy, to become sensible that with 
the court of Rome, an increase of political power formed 
the object to which every question of equity or morals was 
too frequently subservient. Maxims so pernicious would 
sometimes carry retribution along with them ; but in 
general the ambition which gave them such importance 
was accompanied by discernment enough to secure their 
apj)lication, only in such forms, or in such a measure, as 
the prevailing ignorance or superstition might be expected 
to admit. Their influence in consequence was greatly 
conducive to the end proposed. The facts which reveal 
these purposes of aggrandizement, belong of course to the 
whole period of the papal history, and to every department 
of its ultimate jurisdiction. Disputes arose continually 
in relation, either to the doctrine, or the discipline of the 
church ; and it was no small number of these, which in 
e'ontempt of every other consideration, were laid under 
a strict contribution to this increase of dominion. The 
right of the western patriarch to receive appeals, and to 
decide on all controversies between ecclesiastical litigants 
within the ten provinces which composed the Roman 
patriarchate, had been established from the days of Con- 
stantine. But it has appeared, that since the council of 
A.n. . 145 . Sardica, it became the steady object of papal ambition to 

Our countryman, Boniface, the the cause of the popes than to the 
apostle of Germany, wa.s the first eccle- claims of their .sovereigns, t'nat the 
.siastic to yield this last article of feudal ecclesiastical chieftain deemed the 
homavc to the ponlilfs. It was not, oath of .subjection to himself, incom- 
however, until churchmen had long patihle with the same pledge to 
betrayed their .stronger attachment to prince.s.— Mo.shcim, ii. 542 . 
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extend the same jurisdiction over all the churches of 
Italy, and through the western empire. Every appeal 
from distant communities, was in consequence received 
with a marked interest, as favouring the projected su- 
premacy. Hence, also, to predict the issue of a contest 
submitted to a papal decision, it is in general sufficient to 
know the party which had been first to ofier that deference 
to the power of the apostolic see, which was implied in 
the act of appealing to its authority as final. It is true, 
the language and the genius of the Latins were less nearly 
allied to controversy than those of the Greeks; and in the 
struggle between those great divisions of the church, the 
former, if less considerable in numbers, generally possessed 
the advantage of opposing the strength of union to the 
weakness of division. In the west, however, disput<\s 
respecting the polity of the church, were scarcely less 
frequent than in the east ; and its faith was sufficiently 
the subject of debate, to furnish the pojjcs with a ground 
for frequent interference. Gregory also, while professing’ 
to I’espect the rights of metropolitans, was not slow to em- 
ploy the weight of his character in invading them. During 
his ascendancy, the cases of appellants became numerous, 
and if his sole authority was not exercised in confirming 
the sentence pronounced, its revision commonly devolved 
on a papal deputy joined with the bishops of some neigh- 
bouring province. There were exceptions, however, 
during this period to the latter mode of adjusting contro- 
versies; and such as assisted to bring the revision, as well 
as the conjirmalion of .synodical decrees, to the immediate 
tribunal of the popes.-^ From the establishment of this 
1‘ustom, and those relating to the pallium, arose a constant 
intr^rcourse between the dignified churchmen of Christen- 
«Iom and. the court of Rome. To the inilux of appellants, 


tSi 


•f KCT. 

nr. 


Dll pill, cent. vi. 78. 
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CHAP. 

I. 


Origin of 
their tem- 
poral power. 


A. D. 751 

7GH. 


ami of successful candidates for episcopal and abbatical 
honours, were added as a consequence the most accom- 
plished representatives of the European sovereigns, either 
as defendants of their rights, or as the organs of their 
pleasure ; and when the popes aspired to confer the bene- 
fices of the most distant and opulent establishments upon 
their creatures, the ranks of their attendants were swollen 
into alarming numbers. 

From the power of binding and loosing which the pon- 
tiffs had derived from the doctrine of St. Peter’s sove- 
reignty, arose their custom of dispensing with treaties and 
oaths. The practice was frequently conducive to their 
influence, and to that of tbeir clergy ; but it also afforded 
farther proofs of their contempt for moral obligations, 
when incompatible with the advances of political power. 
Thus to be applauded as pious and benign, by the man to 
whom the Saviour had entrusted the keys of the celestial 
kingdom, must have been, in the judgment ofPhocus, the 
certain assurance of freedom from the guilt of his treason, 
and of his sanguinary deeds. And it is worthy of careful 
observation, that by a similar act of perfidity, Pepin of 
France ascended the throne of his master Childeric the 
third ; and that it was the sanction of that act on the part 
of Zachary, the contemporary pontiff, and of Stephen his 
successor, which annexed the exarchate of Ravenna, Pen- 
tapolis, and various cities and territories in the Roman 
dukedom, to the see of the ancient capital. From this 
period, its bishop, who had often exerted the influence of 
a sovereign, and sometimes with much advantage to the 
citizens of Rome, is possessed of the name and of the 
entire authority of a temporal prince.-^® The grant of 

30 Mosheim, ii. 229 — 233. Gibbon, the same period, as not altogether Un- 
ix. 143 — 155. The last writer .seems worthy of the civic honour obtained by 
to regard the successor of Childeric, such questionable means, 
and certain of the popes belonging to 
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Pepin was confirmed and extended by Charlemagne, to 
whom his sceptre descended. But that monarch, amid 
his bounties to the ministers of religion, discovered a po- 
litical sagacity peculiar to himself. As emperor of the 
west he reserved to his crown the right of confirming 
every election to the papacy ; maintained the strict inde- 
pendence of his civil jurisdiction, extending its authority 
over the persons of the clergy in all criminal cases, and 
subjecting the property of churchmen to the tribute de- 
manded of lay proprietors. But his genius was not here- 
ditary. In the ninth century his posterity became in- 
volved in destructive wars; and the pontiffs, with their 
adherents in Italy, profited by this season of weakness so 
as to escape from their dependance on the imperial con- 
firmation ; and, indeed, virtually to secure to them.selves 
the election of the emperor. It is manifest, that a power 
in the religious establishment sufficient thus to create the 
chief authority in the secular hierarchy, was inseparable 
from the most serious encroachments of superstition and 
of priestly tyranny. The disposal of other crowns would 
readily follow that of the Caesar ; and the influence which 
arose from a politic improvement of passing events would 
soon be regarded as a legitimate function. Nor was it 
usual with the church of Rome formally to relinquish any 
claim which it had once asserted. 

The teacher, indeed, who would decline the praise of "*f'‘ 

, libility. 

infallibility, may still feel solicitous to conceal, as far as 
possible, his liableness to mistake when engaged in his 
own field of instruction. To this very natural anxiety, 
the papal doctrine of infallibility may be in part ascribed. 

Long, however, before any pretension to that attribute 
was distinctly urged, the vanity or the love of power from 
which it proceeded, had rendered the fearless reiteration, 
even of the most disputed claims, a prominent feature in 
the Roman policy ; and to the advances of its spiritual 
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c HA i». (Jespotism, this practice, as we have noticed, was of the 

greatest importance. To suspend the exercise of a right, 

was not to abandon the right itself ; and though to pre- 
serve this distinction might sometimes require no ordinary 
skill, it is certain, that in general the ceaseless repetition 
of the demand at length secured its admission. By every 
such admission, the general character of the pontifical 
claims as just and sacred was supposed to be preserved, 
’^riiat Gnigory the first was no stranger to the feeling 
whence this peculiarity derived its origin, and that he was 
fully aware of its influence over every branch of the papal 
jurisdiction, is evident from much of his conduct, but 
especially from the perseverance with which he opposed 
the ambitious title assumed by his rival of Constantinople, 
and from bis exercise of the same pertinacity with respect 
to Maxentius, the refractory bishop of Salona.’’* With 
this rigid adherence to its public decisions, the infallibility 
claimed by the papal court was naturally connected ; nor 
was it to be supposed, that popes would have attempted 
to place themselves above councils, without distinctly 
assuming that insjnred authority which had been claimed 
by such assemblies. By such steps did men procecMl, 
until it was asserted, “ that all ])ontifical decrees ought for 
ever to be observed by all men, like the word of God, to 
be received as if they came from the mouth of St. Peter 
himself, and held like canonical scripture. Neither tlui 
catholic faith, nor the four evangelists could avail those 
who rejected them, this being a sin which was never to 
be I’cmitted. Christ had bestowed upon the pope, when 
he spake as such, the same infallibility which resided in 
himself.” Yea, what is more, “ he could change the 
nature of things, and make injustice justice. Nor was it 

On this point the chief pastor and eight years continuance the will of th<' 
the chief magistrate of the empire former prevailed. -Diipiii, cent. vi. 
v,*riT divided, V>ut after a .struggle td DO. 
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possible that he should be amenable to any secular power, SECT. 
for he had been called God by Constantine, and God was 
not to be judged by man ; under God the salvation of all 
the faithful depended on him, and the commentators even 
gave him the blasphemous appellation of our Lord God 
the Pope ! 

The beginnings of these extravagancies, were in many Tiic.i.. ictai 
ways resisted, by such as were acquainted with the ancient ' 
constitutions of the church ; but their opposition was at 
length overruled, and by means exhibiting the usual subor- 
dination of integrity to power. It was in the eighth and 
ninth centuries that certain documents appeared, which 
have since become notorious under the name of the 
decretal epistles. Their chief design was to abridge the 
influence of metropolitans, as the best means of advancing 
the papacy. With this view every plaintiff bishop was em- 
powered to make his first appeal to the apostolic see ; and 
the popes descended to avail themselves of the aid to be 
derived from these artful documents. They were de- 
scribed as including the decrees of preceding pontiffs and 
of ancient councils, and made their appearance in two 
compilations. The first extended the extraordinary powers 
now claimed by the successors of St. Peter, to the time of 
Siricius ; and such was the success of the imposture, that a. i>. uh). 
the second conferred on the same pretensions, an antiquity 
as remote as the days of Sylvester. That these collections 
were the fabrication of designing men, has been long since 
conceded by catholics. Their influence, however, on the 
future usurpations of the papacy is every wlujre seen ; and 
has not only disclosed that contempt of truth and equity, 
which was so deeply to characterize the later policy of the 
court of Rome, but that prostrate ignorance both among the 
clergy and laity, which was so long to form the reproach 
of the western nations. 

■‘MJnok Ilf lla- Cliuidi, i. 3:28, 329. ■ ' llisl. iii. 2.19, 300. 
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CHA P. The annals of the papal court through the tenth century, 
are admitted by its friends to be little else than those of 
^ crime — and frequently of crime almost unparalleled. Yet 

brami. even in that age its influence was progressive, nor were 

there wanting sycophants to vindicate and applaud the 
most insulting of its demands. It is not, however, until 
the century following that this mystery of iniquity appears 
complete. The Ailing of St. Peter’s chair, which had 
previously devolved on the clergy and nobility and on the 
burgesses and the people of Rome, was then conflned to 
the newly instituted college of cardinals.’* At the same 
time, the utmost ingenuity and ardour were discovered, 
to render the will of the pontifls the presiding authority, 
not only in every church, but in every nation of Christen- 
dom. At this period it was not enough to assert their 
supremacy as legislators in relation to the church, but 
they claimed, and in virtue of a divine commission to that 
purpose, the entire distribution of ecclesiastical honours 
and emoluments, and “ carried their insolent pretensions 
so far, as to give themselves out for the lords of the uni- 
verse, arbiters of the fate of kingdoms and empires, and 
supreme rulers over the kings and princes of the earth.”® 
Such was the nature of that monarchy to which 
A. u, 107 1. haughty genius of Hildebrand aspired ; a despotism 
extended over all ranks, whether priests or laymen, and 
enforced, by the appalling alternative of immediate sul- 
mission, or the coming vengeance of eternal Are. His 
design is stated to have been “ to engage in the bonds of 
fidelity and allegiance to St. Peter, that is, to the Roman 


Moflheim, ii. 30a — 307. See tlie story 
of these decretals and of the donation 
of Constantine, in Gibbon, ix. Ifll — 
1G4. 

This wa.'i achieved by Gregory 
VI F. Soon anciward.s ii was agreed 
tlial (he snflVage of Ivvodhird.s in tho 


sacred college should determine the 
election; and such is the pre^nt law 
of the catholic church. 

3^ lVIosheiin,ii. 409. The substance 
of this claim was ventured before the 
close of the tenth century.— Jlistoirc 
Liltcraire de la France, tom. vi 9H. 
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pontiff, all the kings and princes of the earthy and to SECT. 

establish at Rome an aDDaal assembly of bishops, by whom 

the contests that might arise between kingdoms and sove- 
reign states were to be decided, the rights and pretensions 
of princes to be examined, and the fates of nations and 
empires to be determined.”®® It was a scheme, embodying 
all the gloomy grandeur of that druidical ascendency 
which had anciently obtained in Gaul and Britain ; and 
to its establishment the monk of Clugni directed the 
activities of his ardent nature, when raised to the papal 
throne, as Gregory the seventh. But this subjection of 
all princes to the sovereignty of the pontiff, and of every 
state convention to a parliament of priests, was to exist 
only in theory. The clergy of different nations struggled 
to preserve the authority of their local councils; and 
princes, in some instances, exerted both their wisdom and 
their valour to protect their civil dominion from invasion. 

It is manifest, however, that the independence of the 
clerical assemblies referred to, had been already greatly 
subdued ; partly by the influence of the decretal epistles, 
and partly by the customary presence of the pontiff in the 
person of his legates. The valour of princes also, fre- 
quently availed but little, as opposed to the power of men 
who had every horror of superstition at their command, 
and who, by those weapons, could diffuse a feebleness and 
disaffection over the mind of almost any people. 

The letters of Hildebrand afford ample proof, that the 
failure of his scheme is not to be attributed to any defi- 
ciency, either of intrepidity or decision, on the part of its 
author. The most powerful princes were required, and 
with much solemnity, to subject their respective territories 
to the jurisdiction of St. Peter, by rendering them the 
fiefs of the apostolic see. But it was impossible to give 


Moithciiii, ii. 
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C HA P. to this supremacy, as vested in a Christian priest, the 

charm of a remote antiquity. The frame of society to 

which a similar despotism had once induced, through a 
large division of pagan Europe, existed but in very faiut 
traces. Hence our admiration of the prowess which could 
project its introduction, is not without a mixture of pity 
for the weakness that could anticipate its admission over 
a field so extended as the nations of Christendom. There 
were sovereigns, indeed, who, enslaved to an abject super- 
stition, or preferring the feudal superiority of the pontiff 
to that of some neighbouring power, complied with this 
demand. It was the authority of Hildebrand which dis- 
solved all the political relations of Poland, dethroned its 
prince, and placed a creature of the papal court in pos- 
session of his dignity. The monarchy of Poland was thus 
added to that of Russia, to the principalities of Croatia 
and Dalmatia, and to the several Spanish kingdoms, which 
became, with every formality, the feudatories of St. Peter’s 
representative.'*^ In other instances, these insolent de- 
mands were sternly and eflectively resisted ; but it is 
proper to remark, when adverting to the origin of the 
doctrine on which they were founded, that the boldness 
with which it was urged arose principally from the sanc- 
tion which had been conferred upon it, more or less, im- 
mediately, both by the prince and the people through the 
states of Europe. Thus the crusades to the holy land, in 
which the popes were allowed to wield the military ener- 
gies of Christendom, were founded on the supposed right 
of its religious chief to confer the soil of a distant nation 
on his particular adherents. These general movements, 
however, are not so evidently connected with the progress 
of this pernicious tenet as the local and selfish policy of 
individual monarchs. Our first William scorned to ac- 
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knowledge a civil superior even in the lofty Hildebrand;'® skct. 
but he had previously conceded some such superiority, as 
belonging to the pontifical chair, by soliciting of its pos- 
sessor the sanction of his projected enterprize in England.*'-* 

The same authority, in the disposal of kingdoms, was more 
distinctly acknowledged by Henry the second, when he 
descended to procure the sister island as a grant from 
Adrian the fourth.® But Henry is also in that class of 
sovereigns, who lived to feel the impolicy of thus subject- 
ing the temporal to the spiritual sword, for the sake of 
some immediate and transitory gain. 

Among the disorders which Gregory applied himself to nisput.; a- 
correct, were the prevalence of simony, and the contempt vtsiiturc.",' 
of disci|)line and morals which had arisen from the celibacy 
prescribed to the clergy. From his attempt to expel the 
practice of simony arose his dispute concerning investi- 
tures — a discussion which involved the empire and the 
papal court in long and calamitous warfare. It has ap- 
peared, that in the primitive church, the ministers of re- 
ligion were cliosen to the pastoral relation by the j)oopIe; 
and it is unquestionable, that after the civil establishment 
of Christianity, this right continued to be divided between 
the people and the clergy — j)ertaining, however, after an 
interval, to the latter in a greater degree than to the 
former. It will be remembered, also, that in the arrange- 
ments of the feudal system established through the western 
empire, every immediate tenant of the crown received his 
possessions on condition of ap))earing in the presence of 
the sovereign, and of performing there the oath of fealty. 

As the estates of the church increased, bishops and abbots 
became an important part of the national aristocracy ; and 
introduced by princes to their particular jurisdictions by 
the same formalities, monarchs began to consider the 

Cullivr’s Ui.st. Kocords, \ii. *" Miilt. 95.— Baronius, tloO. 

w I’ict. 106, I0r.-Mal)us, r.(i. 
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CHAP, investmeut of candidates with these honours as their legiti- 
' mate province. The clergy, however, who had laboured to 
withdraw the whole business of such elections from the 
people to themselves, were loud in their complaints ; and 
not unfrequently braved the displeasure of the sovereign 
by concealing the decease of their bishop or ahbot until 
his successor should be chosen and consecrated. By this 
stratagem, the designs of the monarch, whether good or 
evil, were frustrated; and to prevent the recurrence of 
this artifice, a law was introduced which empowered the 
magistrate in the neighbourhood of the cathedral, or con- 
vent, to secure, on the decease of its dignitary, and in the 
name of the king, the ring and crosier. These, as the 
known emblems of the spiritualities belonging to the 
episcopal and abbatical offices, were conveyed to the court ; 
and the conferring of these on the candidate by his me- 
tropolitan, which had hitherto formed the investment, was 
now to be preceded by a similar formality on the part of 
the sovereign. 

To this innovation it was principally and strongly ob- 
jected, that it deprived the clergy of their ancient privi- 
lege of election, with respect to the more important places 
of the hierarchy ; that the seizure of the ring and crosier 
by the secular power was nothing less than a deed of 
sacrilege, and that the uses to which they were applied 
were to the last degree removed from those holy mysteries 
of which they were significant. The right of sovereigns 
to exact an oath of fealty from the clerical aristocracy 
was not disputed ; but while the wealth of churohineii had 
been derived chiefly from the laity, and while the sword 
of the laity was expected to defend it from every assault 
of infidel rapacity, the election of the men by whom the 
larger reveruies of the religious establishment should be 
oijoyed, was to bo scrupulously reserved to the sacred 
order. yVccordingly, in the year 1075, Hildebrand con- 
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vened a council in the city of Home; and a sentence of SEC't 

excommunication was pronounced on every eceles/asi/c ^ 
who should accept of investiture from the hands of a lay- 
man, and on every layman who should thus presume to 
touch the ark of the sanctuary. The emperor, Henry the 
fourth, against whom this anathema was immediately 
directed, admitted that the practice of regal investitures 
had become the inlet of a most disgraceful merchandize, 
but pledged himself to reform the custom throughout his 
dominions. The pontiff, however, insisted on its total 
abolition, and a war was thus kindled, which is described 
by the contemporary writers as that of the empire and the 
church. Through nearly half a century, the most culti- 
vated pi’ovinces of Europe became the scenes of tumult 
and desolation. One emperor incurred the loss of his 
sceptre, and his life, by this contest, being first subdued to 
u state of prostration before his priestly rival, which 
should have roused the indignation of every monarch. 

But on the other hand the popes themselves were often 
reduced to the humbling necessity of providing for their 
safety by flight and concealment. The struggle attended 
with this various success was terminated at length by 
mutual concessions. The election of bishops and abbots 
was reserved, the first to the canons, and the second to 
the monks, according to ancient usage ; and the prince 
was no longer to be considered as investing the persons so 
elected with any thing beyond the temporalities of their 
dignity, and was in consequence to resign the use of the 
ring and crosier. But on the part of the secular power, 
it was also provided that every such election should be 
made in the presence of the emperor, or of his representa- 
tive ; that the ecclesiastic chosen should take the oath of 
allegiance to his sovereign;** and that every dispute 

This had been proliibited nearly second, in the council of Clermont, 
thirty years previously, by Urban the •• It is enacted that no bialiop or pric.vt 
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c HA r. between the suflragan (jnrties should be referred to his 
* decision as final .•*- 

!fm™"**** provisions of this treaty are still the law of the papal 

court, but the language in which they are stated, has been 
differently interpreted. A weak pontiff or a weak sove- 
reign might admit an interpretation little favourable to his 
particular claims ; but a consciousness of power invariably 
conferred a latitude of meaning on the terms of this re- 
luctant compact. Indeed the liistory of the papacy, from 
the eleventh century to the age of Wycliffe, is the deve- 
lopement of a continuous effort to realize that unlimited 
empire, which had received its ideal perfection from the 
genius of Gregory the seventh.^^ It was a scheme op- 
posed to the rights of sovereigns, and of the provincial 
clergy ; but their opposition was merely local, and always 
divided, and hence was usxially ineflicient. Kings are sfill 
dethroned, subjects absolved from their allegiance*, 
nations laid under interdict, and their feudal subje-ction 
to the see of St. Peter often demanded. A priest, 
who could thus dispose of every security, jeresumed 
to be inherent in the laws of nations, would evincte 
but little delicacy in his attempts to mould their 
religious institutions to his pleasure. Accordingly, uiuUt 
the name of universal pastor, the popes describe 
every form of power in the church, as emanating from 
themselves ; and rc'gard the disposal of its revenues and 
honours, as in every instance subject to their sanction. 
From these ambitious notions, proceeded the customs of 
provisors, commendams, annates, with the numerous 
modes of obtaining wealth, which were extended to every 
province of Europe, the effects of w hich are scarcely to be 

shall promise upon oath Iiej;e oltrdiencc; ^uiiletl priuoipaily hy Mosheim, ii. 

to any kin^ or layman.”— jMo.sIieim, ii. .WO, r/Ji ; iii. -13, 11>. The question is 
r»25. one ofthose to wliicli that hi.storinii lias 

fn the above epitome ol‘ this me brought the whob‘ of his leainiiiji. 
morabic eontrt*\e!sv I have ho**ij Ihiil, iii. ItiTi — 1H7, 
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parcilleled in the annuls of rapacity. In the ensuing pages, sect, 

this general statement will be confirmed by details from 1 

our own ecclesiastical history; and that of some other 
states, if but partially consulted, would furnish a large 
portion of the same evidence. But the reader is probably 
wearied by these monotonous recitals of human frailty and 
corruption. It may therefore be agreeable to him, as well 
as due to our subject, before dismissing this introductory 
chapter, to notice some of the benefits certainly resulting 
to the states of Europe, from the Christianity of the middle 
ages ; considering it however, at the same time, in its de- 
ficiencies and positive vices, when compared with that 
juirer system, the name of which it continued to assume. 
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SECTION IV. 


RELIGION NECESSARY TO POLITICAL SECURITY, PAGANISM OF GREECE 

AND ROME. AND OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. FAVOURARI-F, IN- 
FLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON THE STATES OF THE WESTERN EMEIRE. 

THE DISCOVERIES AND TENDENCIFS PECULIAR TO THE GOSPEL. THESE 

STRANGELY OVERLOOKED BY THE CLERGY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, THEIR 

GENERAL SYSTEM DEFECTIVE, AND IN MANY RESPECTS DEGRADING ,\ND 
RUINOUS. 


CH^AP. The laws of men partake of the imperfections insepa- 
' rable from human nature. If devoid of error and of iii- 
justice, they can apply but to our visible history, leaving' 
iwiiticai sc. the passions, those great springs of good and evil, wholly 
uncontrolled. Every culprit, also, will indulge the hope 
of escape from human sanctions : but true religion presents 
a standard of duty infallible and complete, enforced by 
the doctrine of a certain retribution, and of a retribution 
whicli the awards of an earthly judge can but faintly 
portray. The history of nations has in consequence de- 
monstrated, that without some measure of religious faith, 
political security is a dream; and that impressions of 
futurity, in proportion to their truth, constitutt; the spring 
and safeguard both of public and of private welfare. Th<^ 
Athenian may smile at the solemnity of an oath, while tin? 
Roman is found regarding it with rev(!rence ; hut the 
effect is soon disclosed in the ascendency of Human power.' 
The Homan also, may in his turn imbibe the scepti(;i.sm 
of the more speculative Greek ; but to copy the vices of 

* Tol^yb. vi. where Uie {talriot historian feelinj^ly deplorc.s this (let'encrary 
among his countrymen. 
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Athens was to share in her fall. The very imperfect code SECT, 
of obligations which the popular superstition had supplied * 
might be abandoned ; but atheism had nothing so whole- 
some to offer in its place; and hence, the tyranny and 
disaster which formed the decline of the most powerful 
empire the world has kiiown.- 

Tt is true, the policy which had raised a tempi e to fidelity, Pait^uiism of 
and suggested the erection of others to the social affections, 
could not prevent the yielding of similar honours to licen- 
tiousness and contumely. Nor will this excite surprise, if 
it be remembered, that while Bacchus revels in his cups, 

Saturn murders his offspring; that Venus is described as a 
harlot, that Mercury is degraded by theft, and that Jupiter 
himself appears as the pattern of filial disaffection, stained 
with the guilt of perfidy, fornication, and adultery ! Still 
when Plato determined to exclude the disciples of Hesiod 
and Homer from his imaginary commonwealth, because 
the authors of these demoralizing tales, the philosopher 
must have anticipated a state of society, capable of dis- 
tinguishing between the tares of the popular system and 
its better produce."’ The doctrine of immortality, though 
on many points relating to it the most thoughtful men 
were most disturbed by uncertainty, was its master tenet. 

Very little, indeed, of purity was associated in the mind 
of the ancient pagan, with the notion of a future existence ; 
and the trivial, and often worse than trivial occupation 
assigned to the objects of his worship, conferred upon the 
most favourable aspect of his future being a strange in- 
significance. Yet history has shewn, that even such a 


As long as tl»o roligimiN principle 
remained, it controlicMl inaniicis and 
oliecked the progress of luxury in pro- 
portion to its inlluenco ; Imt when 
Htlioism had corrupted this principle, 
the great bar to corruption was re- 
uioved, aud the passions were wilhmit 
VOL. I. 


check or control." — Muntaguc. On 
the Ki.^c and I’dll of the Ancient Re- 
publics. 

5 Dc ii. 005, iii. (illi. Cicero 

applauds the decision of the philoso- 
pher, and for the reason assigned. 
De Nat. Door. i. 12. 


11 
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c HA F. faith may be the conservator of a state, while to abandoti 

it in favour of scepticism must be to introduce every 

element of political ruin. 

And of the The difference between the superstitions of Greece and 
nations. Rome, and those of the tribes by which the Roman em- 
pire was subdued, must be sought chiefly in the opposite 
character of the victors and the vanquished. The northern 
nations frowned on the incontinence, and the softer indul- 


gences, which had arisen from the climate, or the luxury 
of their enemies, and which their deities were presumed 
to tolerate. But they w’ere unmindful, or, perhaps, igno- 
rant of the fact, that their own mythology had been no 
less accommodating to the propensities which characterized 
its votaries. If not so impure as that of Rome, it was 
more nearly connected with ferocious passion ; and the 
contempt which it attached to the arts of industry, tended 
to the production of unhappiness, scarcely less than the 
vices which hastened the decline of Roman greatness. 


Their ancient creeds had proceeded from the same source, 
hut had derived many peculiarities from the rudeness or 
the culture, from the martial temper, or from the more 
varied or harmless occupation of the nations in whitlli 
they had been preserved. Fostering many errors, and 
many vices, they still continued to shed some rays of 
patriarchal light across the gloom which time and distance 
had created.^ But at the period of the Saviour’s advent, 
those sublime conceptions of the unity and perfections of 
Deity, which had so charmed the contemporaries of Thales 
and Pythagoras, were obscured or lost ; the age of reason 
had passed, and the world, instead of becoming more de- 
vout, as it became more enlightened, was fast descending, 
in its religious knowledge, as to a second childhood, 
influence of But if that degree of patriarchal truth, which was in- 
onu'esutL terwoven with the policy of gentile nations, continued 

of itie west 

eru emfiire. * Mallet’s Northern Aiitiquitie.s. Tacitus, De Moribus, Germ* t 
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through so long a period, to diffuse a preserving influence ® 
over the most important of the institutions and the feelings 
which link society together, it may be safely presumed 
that no corruption of Christianity has been such as wholly 
to destroy its happier tendencies.® Its effect, indeed, with 
regard to the spiritual destinies of man, from the age of 
Gregory the first, to that of Wycliffe, is a question of 
awful import, and of many difficulties ; but that it bestowed 
many present advantages on its avowed disciples, even 
through that period, is evident. Much of what it pro- 
duced might have followed as the result of civilization ; 
but in the states of modern Europe, civilization was every 
where the offspring of Christianity. It is in vain, therefore, 
to conjecture, as to what the condition of European 
society would have been apart from the influence of the 
Christian faith, since it became what it is in the page of 
history, principally from that source ; a state in which the 
usual possessions of civilized life are sometimes connected 
with a generosity of sentiment, and an equality of benefits, 
which civilized paganism never conferred. That industry, 
and that honourable thirst of independence, which the 
gospel enjoins on every disciple the contempt of worldly 
greatness, so evident in its descriptions of present duty 
and of future honour ; together with the domestic virtues, 
the public spirit, the hatred of strife, and the veneration 
of magistracy, which it so variously and so forcibly de- 
mands, all unite to render the gospel the most eflicient 
scheme of human improvement ever announced to the 
world." Such at least is the concession which has been 
frequently extorted from its enemies.® During the middle 


It is worthy of observation, that the 
ancient lawgivers invariably confer 
upon Ibeir codes n divme origin f and 
plainly unticipato their efliciency but 
as enforced by celestial sanctions* ^ 
®2Thess. iii. 7-^15. 


7 Ephes. V. vi. Rom. xii. xiii. 

** Analysis of Bolingbroke, sect. xii. 
— Rousseau, Social Contract, iv. 8. 
The same concessions form a part of 
the paradoxical theories of ilume. 
Gibbon, and Voltaire, 
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ages its primitive aspect had, indeed, disappeared, but 
something of its spirit was still retained. Its opposition 
to the practice of lawless divorce, and to every species of 
impurity, was too striking to be evaded, and was often 
urged with sxiccess.^ Wherever published it was called 
to contend with the custom of human sacrifices, or with 
the equally cruel practice of infanticide, and it invariably 
abolished them.’® The assumed right of self-destruction, 
under whatever pretext maintained, was solemnly de- 
noiinced and by the zeal of Christian benevolence, the 
nations of the east and west were at length secured from 
the brutalizing influence of gladiatorial exhibitions.’* The 
practice of deciding questions relating to property or 
morals by civil combat and ordeal, was common to the 


^ Constantine demolished the temple 
of V^enus at Heliopolis and mount Le- 
banon, prohibiting the impure rites 
connected with lier wor.ship. Ku.seb. 
Vita. Constant, iii. 5. Ju.stinian, and 
the younger and elder Theodosius are 
among the prince.s of the empire, who.se 
laws were directed to extirpate li- 
censed fornication j and in later ages 
the instances are not few in wliich the 
licentiousne.ss of sovereigns and their 
nobles was laudably checked by the 
persuasions or authority of churchmen. 
— Thoiiia.s, ii. 7-15, 757, 75B, 702, 775. 
Greg. Turcn. Hi.st. iv. 2r». Daronius, 
032, 039. Epist. St. Boniface, apud 
Spelman. 225. The apologies of the 
fathers prove the chastity of the early 
chri.stians to have been alike .singular 
and unque.stionable. 

*0 Gibbon, IK. 218, 219.— We read 
also the inveterac;y of this custom, in 
the traces of it which remained in Eu- 
rope to the third and even to the sixth 
centur)^. Porphyry de Abslinenlia, ii. 
Procopiu.s. De Bell, Goth. it. 2.>. The 
absence of infanticide among the an- 
cient Germans excited the surprise of 
Tacitus. De .Morihus Germ. xix. The 
practice of exposing female infants to 


perisli by violence, or by the slow 
operation of famine, did not cease in 
the empire helbrc the close of the fourth 
century, a date wliich prevents mir at- 
tributing the event to an increase of 
civili/atioi). 

There wasiniicli roproacli allacbed 
to this crime in the earlier stages of 
Greece and Koine, but ere long it 
passed wholly away. 

In these exbibition.s men were 
doomed to engage in mortal strife for 
the amusement of the populace and 
their rulers, 'fhe sport was introduced 
by the Bruti, wluii the combatants 
consisted of six person.s ; by Julius 
(Vsar, that number was increased to 
three hundred and twenty ; and by 
Trajan, ten tbon.sand lives are .said to 
have been thus sacrificed for the public 
diversion. — Valer. Max. ii. 1, Plut. 
Dio. Cass. Ixvi. Ixviii. Tertulliaii, 
Cyprian, Lactanctius, and many cilier 
falhers, employed their eloquence to 
elfect the siipjiressioii of these savage 
spectacles. In later ages tournaments 
were repeatedly condemned by ec- 
clesiastical councils, as too nearly re- 
sembling these sports of pagan Home* 
Martene, vii. 70. 
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northern nations; but it was frequently opposed by the 
Christian priesthood, whose courts invited the litigants to 
a process of inquiry more favourable to equity, presenting 
amid the barbarism of the times the model, in many par- 
ticulars, of our later jurisprudence.*^ “The civil power 
was in those ages so inefficient for the preservation of 
public tranquillity, that when a country was at peace with 
all its neighbours, it was liable to be disturbed by private 
wars ; individuals taking upon themselves the right of 
deciding their own quarrels, and avenging their own 
wrongs. Where there existed no deadly feud, pretexts 
were easily made by turbulent and rapacious men for en- 
gaging in such contests; and they were not scrupulous 
w'hom they seized and imprisoned for the purpose of ex- 
torting a ransom. No law, therefore, was ever more 
thankfully received tlian W'hen the council of Clermont 
enacted, that from sunset on Wednesday to sunrise on 
Monday, in every week, the truce of God should be ob- 
served on pain of excommunication. Well might the 
inoffensive and peaceable part of the community, (always 
the great, but in evil times the inert, and therefore the 
suffering part,) regard with grateful devotion a power 
under whose protection they slept four nights of the week 
in peace, when otherwise they would have been in peril 
every hour.”** A laborious comparison of the lives of 
pagan and of Christian sovereigns has farther demonstrated 
tliat heathenism affords no security against violence and 
faction, like that derived from Christianity ;*' and a volume 
might be occupied in describing the evil propensities of 
monarchs, as controlled by the more humane genius of 

Robertson’s Introduction, diaries the same authority passed through the 
V. sect. i. vi. hand of nearly that nninber, within a 

Rook of the Church, i. 201, 295. fourth of the interval. See many si- 

Fifty sovereigns swayed tlie .seep* iiiilar illubtralions in Bozins, ii. 368. 
tre of France eleven hundred years*, 471.667. 
while ill the pagan state of the empire, 


SECT. 
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CHXP. churchmen.’® Hospitality, the proverbial virtue of primi* 

tive believers, was diffused through Europe with the faith 

of the gospel while the permanent receptacles of the 
sick and the infirm, which arose from the benevolent zeal 
of Chrysostom in the eastern capital, were the first edifices 
which cities had devoted to such a purpose.’® But the 
fate of the prisoner and the slave was ever an object of 
peculiar solicitude M'ith the more virtuous of the clergy. 
Instances of manumission by themselves, or by their in- 
fluence, might be selected from almost every age and 
country ; where the evil was not to be destroyed, its rigours 
were often greatly subdued ; and in most cases the widow, 
or the defenceless in general, could not consult their 
interests better, than by appealing to the equity or com- 
passion of their pastors.’® 


*6 The fact that Eijgli.slimcn nre in- 
debted in so great a degree to a pre- 
late for their magria charta, iiiaj .sug- 
gest that the influence of churofiiuen 
has not been always adverse to popular 
rights. It was an act of inhumanity 
which excluded the emperor Theo- 
dosius from the altar of the church ; 
and a successful eflbrt to prevent the 
eflusion of blood, was among the last 
acts of our own arclihislio[» Theodore. 
It inu.sl at the same time be confessed, 
that the sins of the clergy, with respect 
to the liberties of men, were far more 
numerous than their virtues. The 
pontifTs were not the only per.sons of 
their order wlio would fain have anni- 
hilated our tnagna charta. 

Julian, ep. 49* Baroniu.s, iii. 103. 
The absence of houses designed par- 
ticularly for the accommodation of 
strangers or travellers, was supplied 
during the middle ages, when such in- 
tercourse was very limited, by tho 
prevalence of this virtue, or by the 
penalties which were inflicted on tho 
delinquent. Miiratoii Antiq. Ital. iii. 
589. RoberUon’s Introduction, note 
xxix. A law of tho SUu, cited bv 


the last writ(?r, sentenced the move- 
ables of an inhospitable man to con- 
fiscation, and his house to be burnt, 
and even sam^tioned theft, if committed 
from inability to supply the wants of n 
stranger. 

The Athenians made a perniancnt 
provision for the cJiildren of soldiers 
who had fallen in battle, and the The- 
fians who reared the children of tho 
poor, were encouraged by being al- 
lowed to retain them as slaves. These, 
however, were much less the measures 
of charity than of policy. —Arist. Pol. 
ii.s. yKlinn, ii.7. In u description of 
the various public buildings in Con- 
stantinople, at the close of tlic fourth 
century, there is not the remotest inti- 
mation of any one existing, as the 
result of charitable a.ssociation. — Scrip- 
tores By/ant. vol. i. lib. xxii. For the 
alteredstateofthiiigs under the influence 
of a very impel feci Christianity .see vol. 
xxi. lib. iv. p. 113. of the same work. 
Equally striking was the change induced 
in this particular among the western 
nations ; see Du Cange. Cenodochium, 
hr. and Lindenbrog. Capit. lib.ii. c.29. 

Aristotle (De Moribtts, viii. 13.) 
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Christianity which thus conveyed an improved morality, 
and much political benefit, to the converted barbarians, ’ 
was also the parent of their learning. The soldiers of 
Scythia spared the Athenian libraries, that books might 
continue to enervate the Greeks, presuming with Theo- 
doric the Goth, that the boy who had trembled at the rod, 
would shrink when a man from the sword or the spear.*® 

Such was the spirit pervading the hordes among whom 
the Roman provinces were divided. But the establish- 
ment of Christianity among those unlettered tribes, was 
the success of an enterprise which secured a continuance 
to the Latin, the Greek, and the Hebrew languages. The 
fact, that these languages were the depositories of heavenly 
wisdom, either as taught by inspired men, or by their 
immediate disciples, would induce some measure of at- 
tention to them, at least on the part of the priesthood. 

Hence the studies which were sometimes deemed the most 
important object of the collegiate or monastic life, and 
which so materially contributed to the diffusion of civili- 
zation and knowledge. It may bo regretted that the 
number participating in the least tincture of learning, 
through the dreary interval adverted to, was so small ; 
and still more, that ecclesiastics, who should have been its 
patrons, are sometimes found viewing it with indifference, 
with envy, and even struggling to impede its progress; 
but to other natures in the same order of men, we are 
almost wholly indebted for the literature wdiich connects 
the fall of the empire with the revival of letters. 

To iudee. however, of our obligations to churchmen during TUe ais. 

o o ^ ^ ^ ^ coveries ant 

tendencies 

and Plato (De Legibus, iv. 858.) are to us. In these a religious motive is peculiar to 

among the ancient writers who con- almost invariably assigned ; and it was ffospcl. 

ceive of tho master and the slave as bav- accordingly required by various laws, 

ing an impassable gulf placed between that the act of liberatien should be 

their sympathies. That its removal in performed in a church. Robertson s 

later ages is to be attributed to cliris- Inlroduclion, note xx. 

tianity, is evident from the many forms ^Zonara?, Ann. xii. 26. Procop. 

<'f manumission which have descended De Bell. Goth. i. 2. 
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the middle ages, it will be proper to pass from the review 
of what they certainly effected, to a consideration of what 
they might have accomplished. Had their zeal in the cause 
of popular freedom, and of every thing serving to the embel- 
lishment of life, been such as to confer on every state the 
most enviable distinctions of Athens or Rome, it is evident 
that this may have consisted with a corruption of Chris- 
tianity, down to the level of that delusion, absurdity, and 
vice, so prominent in the mythology revered in those cities 
when in the zenith of their splendour. We needed not a 
revelation from heaven, therefore, to aid us in preserving 
(he line arts, or (he forms of political liberty. It is 
enough, indeed, to warrant a suspicion that the nobler 
purpose for M'hich Christianity is imparted, has been 
strangely overlooked, when much importance is attached 
to its favourable inlluence on improvements, which have 
flourished in independence of it, as in the ancient re- 
publics, or in contempt of it, as among tlu! disciples of 
Mahomet. If reminded of that moral influence which 
has so happily distinguisiied the ascendency of tlie Chris- 
tian faith, from that of the ancient idolatry, or of modern 
fslamism, the fact may be admitted to the extent already 
explained ; but the question still occurs — is this the whole 
of what is proposed by those marvellous discoveries in- 
cluded in the doctrine of the gospel I 'fhe end proposed 
by Christianity is, to restore man by an exercise of the 
divine compassion, to the state from wliich he has fallen ; 
and by enlightening his mind, and creating within him 
those spiritual sympathies which may qualify him for the 
intelligent and sincer<? worship of his Maker, to prejmre 
him for the perfection and happiness of the celestial world. 
'I’hc means which are employed with a view to this end, 
arc disclosed in the incarnation and sacrifice of Christ, 
and in the gilt of the divine Spirit ; the former securing 
to the iienitent offender the forfeited approbation of the 
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Almighty ; the latter producing on his spirit the lineaments SECT, 
of a divine image as the pledge of his ultimate destiny. , .. 

Nor would there seem to be any certainty in language, if 
it be not a doctrine of the New Testament, that the per- 
sons to whom these tidings are conveyed can escape from 
future ruin, but as they truly confide in the atonement of 
the Saviour ; and from present depravity, but as they con- 
nect the employment of rational meaner with dependence 
on the aid which is promised from above. At the same 
lime, to this faith and activity every thing included in the 
Christian salvation is assuredly annexed. Christianity, 
then, is a system of truth, in which man is contemplated 
as a sojourner on earth, and in which to prepare for 
another world, where truth and purity hold their endless 
and undisturbed dominion, is regarded as the great design 
of present existence. Accordingly the instruction of man 
in (lie articles of Christian doctrine, his emancipation from 
lust, whethtT pertaining to the flesh or the mind, and his 
growing attachment to whatever is true, and holy, and 
benevolent, form the momentous result to which every 
ecclesiastical arrangement, in proportion to its Christian 
character, will be strictly subservient. Providing in a 
ilegree jieculiar to itself, for the present felicities of its 
disciples, it is on their a])proaching allotments that the 
gosiiel lias lavished its subliinest powers of description, 
and from which its most eloquent appeals are made. 

Such is chrislianitv as it appears in the sacred writings, Tiu?s<* 
and in the compositions of its earlier disciples. But if ovcriwkca 
such w as its character, the causes which operated so in- dVr-y of 
juriously on the polity of the church, have had a similar 
influence on its doctrine. The eucharist, and some trutli 
of expression respecting the atonement of which it is 
commemorative, were retained. In the middle ages, 
however, the doctrine itself was either lost amid 
the general slruggh^ for worldly power, or deprived 
of its efficaev by the various notions of personal 
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c HA p. merit^^^ and by a dependance on the superfluous virtues, 
or friendly aid, of invisible guardians, who had become 
associated in the creed of the worshipper, with the “ one 
Mediator as procuring his salvation."^ The rite of 
baptism also was preserved, and was described as the sign 
of regeneration. But the change intended by that term, 
was presumed to take place in the unconscious infant at 
the font ; and hence the violence of adult depravity, if it 
called for reproof and penance, was supposed to yield to 
the mystic power of priestly absolution, and thus was 
rarely inconsistent with the hope of future blessedness. 
The sacred scriptures, the common property of primitive 
believers, were a source of instruction which millions of 
baptized men in succeeding generations never saw ; and 
which, had they existed even in the vernacular languages, 
and been accessible to laymen, scarcely a man in a province 
would have been able to decypher. Those statements of 
doctrine which were contained in the decrt^es of councils, 
or adopted in the established ritual, were said to be chiefly 
derived from that volume ; and in rendering this aid it was 
regarded as having performed every thing to be reasonably 
expected from it, in immediate relation to the people. 


Thus the manumission of slaves 
and bequests to the church arc com- 
monly stated to be, ** pro redetnptione 
aniriia?,'’ or, “ de redemptione pccca- 
toruiii.’* — Du Cange, voc Manumissio, 
iv. '170. vocServus, vi. 151. Muratori 
Antiq. Ital. V. 712. Tlie sentiment of 
these more costly proofs of devotion, 
would nuliirally pervade the gradation 
of religious performances, and is but 
little accordant with that which it was 
the concern of apostles to cherish in 
believers, with respect to the appointed 
ioHuence of the Saviour’s atonement. 

^'■^The following is a catalogue of the 
relics forming the most valuable pos- 
sessions of the clergy in the cathedral 
rhiirch of Seville; “A tooth of St. 
Cb/filopher ; an agate cup used at 


mass by pope Clement, tlic immediate 
successor of St. Deter; an arm of St. 
Bartholomew ; a head of one of the 
11000 virgins; a part of St. Peter’s 
body ; ditto of St. Lawrence ; ditto of 
St. Blaise ; the bones of .St. Servaiidus, 
and Germunus ; ditto of St. Florentius ; 
the AIpbonsino tables, left to the ca- 
thedral by king Alphonso the wise, 
containing three hundred relics ; a 
silver bust of St. Lcandcr, with his 
bones ; a thorn from our Saviour’s 
crown ; a fragment of the true cross^’^ 
f)n great festival days these are all 
borne in splendid procession, by g^iit 
numbers of the clergy ; and before a 
ga/ing populace this farce from the 
dark ages, is but too successfully re* 
peated.— Blanco White’s Letters, 272. 
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It is plain also that such was the ignorance of the popular SECT, 
mind, that the statements which were thus allowed to 
supersede the inspired record, proved susceptible of al- 
most any interpretation which the weakness or the artifice 
of the individual priest might deem it expedient to suggest. 

Even in the darkest a^es, men may perhaps be dis- k'"*- 

® ^ ./ r r system 

covered assigning to the doctrine of the Saviour’s atone- defective, 
ment something of the importance belonging to it ; and respects de- 

, , , . • . , grading aud 

treating the no less important tenet of regeneration with ruinous, 
a hopeful measure of perspicuity. But through centuries 
previous to the age of Wyclifle, we look in vain, to the 
system established, or to its general influence, for the 
remotest indications of a scriptural religion. The majority 
of councils, in the dilTerent nations, are wholly occupied 
in the secular affairs of their respective hierarchies ; the 
most enlightened rarely extending their solicitude beyond 
the reproving of scandalous offences, insisting perhaps, 
and with all gravity, on such a degree of culture in can- 
didates for the clerical vocation, as might enable them 
correctly to repeat tho daily formularies. These formu- 
laries also, were the inutterings of a language often un- 
known to the priest, and always a secret from the people ; 
and hence the conventual or parochial “ mass-men” con- 
tributed to the instruction of a religious assembly by their 
usual services, .scarcely more than their predecessors, who 
had performed tho same umneaiiing office to some past 
generation, and had long slept in the mouldering sepulchres 
around them. It should be remarked likewise, that fully 
inspired with the genius of superstition, the papal system 
appealed less to the hopes than to the fears of its victims. 

The prevailing doctrine with re.spect to the heavenly state, 
contained scarcely any idea above that of mere repose, or of 
occupation, which if not wholly undefined, was by no means 
such as to require any peculiar discipline of our present 
capacities. Accordingly the kivial interference in human 
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CH^AP. affairs, and the petty jealousies in relation to power or 
. possessions, which had been evinced by any popular saint 
during his sojourn below, were invariably attributed to him 
when advanced to his celestial dignity. These feeble and 
erroneous representations of the heavenly state, suppose 
a degree of ignorance as to the extent of human depravity, 
which is truly foreboding, because incompatible with the 
cultivation of those spiritualities of thought and feeling 
which alone constitute religion, or, in the language of St. 
Paul, a ineetness for the inheritance of the saints in light. 
But there is not the same iiidistinctnoss, though there 
may be equal error, in the announcement of the penalties 
by which obedience was enforced. On the contrary, the 
scenes of purgatory and the region of dt'spair, as exhibited 
in the devotional productions of this ])criod, include all the 
tangible horrors which had stored the savage mythology 
of Odin. By these terrors the heart of the most ft'arless 
w'as often shaketi, and the violence, of j)assion was not 
unfrequently controlled ; but the utmost solicitude was 
gem'rally limited to the hope of escape from the penalty 
of sin, and that was usually anticipated without one at- 
tribute to qualify the spirit for the celestial abode — a state 
in which the perfected rectitude of every thought and 
emotion, will bo for ever felt as its supreme and peculiar 
endearment. The Roman hierarchy found the nations of 
Europe lost to every such view of immortality, and igno- 
rant, of course, respecting the means by which men may 
be prepared for its enjoyments ; and as it found the nia.ss 
of the European population in these respects, so after the 
llight of many centuries it left them. Nor will this 
alarming amount of spiritual negligence admit of any exit 
planation favourable to the character of the clergy. Th^^ 
wealth which they so variously obtained from the .sovereign, 
and from ev('ry class of the people, might have supplied, 
the nations, even then, with bibles, or at least with some 
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important portions of that volume, and might farther have SECT, 
extended the means of no ordinary knowledge to every ’ 

gradation of society. Nor is it less evident, that where 
the encouragement of delusion was not allowed to ensnare 
themselves as its victims, the ruling clergy must have 
known, that, at least, to attempt this moral revolution was 
their peculiar obligation. 

In the place, however, of such efforts, was the zeal 
which branded every generous enterprise with the name 
of heresy, which asserted the scriptures to be the pos- 
session of the priesthood alone, and which suggested the 
various modes of persecution forming so indelible a stain 
in the annals of the papal power. The maxims of injustice 
and cruelty, which were so long acted upon by the churcb 
of Rome, with respect to every class of dissenters from 
her communion, w<!re too readily adopted by ecclesiastics 
in their provincial assemblies — imparting to the whole 
order an aspect of dt^termined hostility, with regard to 
every attempt which might favour the return of a purer 
Christianity. Thus the indueuce of Rome was not merely 
withheld from the cause to which it should have been de- 
voted, but, was employed, both immediately and remotely, 
to check its progress, and, in truth, to complete its ex- 
tirpation. It was no trivial delinquency, to abandon the 
sluggish tendencies of human nature to those mechanical 
observances, in which it has ever been disposed to confide; 
declining nearly all effort to accomplish that discii)liue of 
its better capacities, which forms the end so distinctly 
proposed in the gospel. But to add to this, a positive 
prohibition of every measure most conducive to that happy 
result, was to assume the least equivocal marks of impiety 
and antichrist. Nor is it enough to ascribe the violence 
employed in this sup[)re.ssion of inquiry to some unyielding 
peculiarity in the times, inasmuch, as there were other, 
and more difficult cases, in which the laity were found 
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*^**^**' sufficiently obedient to the will of the church. As the 

agents of persecution, princes and their subjects were 

what the clergy in their criminal laxity had allowed them 
to remain from the period of their nominal conversion ; or 
else, and which indeed was more frequently the case, what 
that order of men had laboured to make them. This 
dread of inspection betrayed a consciousness of error ; and 
to supply the place of those sublimer objects of reverence 
or attachment which the scriptures had presented, images 
and pictures were introduced, to which men must bow 
down ; also the most childish dreams, as to the authority 
of the virgin mother, the mediatorship of saints, and the 
host of miracles performed by their spiritual agency, or 
by their decayed bones and rotten vestments. On things 
created, and on the very lowest of such things, the mind had 
thus fallen ; and on them it fixed to an exclusion of God 
scarcely less sure and foreboding than under the influence 
of the ancient idolatry. And while the credulities- of 
ignorance and superstition were thus unsparingly abused, 
conscience itself was assailed, and virtually annihilated, 
by the custom of auricular confession — a practice, 
abolition of w hich has proved the only remedy for that de- 
pravation of morals which it is fitted to produce. ^ ' 
We may presume, however, that the extent of this great 
apostacy was far from being generally perceived, inas- 
much, as this adoption of the entire form and temppr of a 
worldly kingdom in the supposed church of Christy arose 
as we have seen, from a multitude of causes, and from 
perverted ingenuity, variously operating through many 
generations. It is only by a steady effort to. escape from 
the influences of prejudice, and by annihilating a consider 
rable interval of time, that we become in any just measure 
sensible to the magnitude of the change which, in the 
lapse of centuries, has passed on the Christian profession. 
“ If the Christian apostles, St. Peter or St. Paul,” ob- 
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serves Mr. Gibbon, " could return to the Vatican, they 
might possibly inquire the name of the deity who is 
worshipped with such mysterious rites in that magnificent 
temple ; at Oxford or Geneva they would experience less 
surprise, but it must still be incumbent upon them to peruse 
the catechism of the church, and to study the orthodox 
commentators on their own writings, and the words of their 
master.” Such are the sentiments which may be de- 
scribed as inseparable from an ingenuous comparison of 
primitive Christianity, with that which has obtained in 
later ages ; nor is there any thing in the pleas usually 
urged in support of these altered appearances to prevent 
their becoming the matter of a most painful regret with 
the mind which has been thus employed. Latin formu- 
laries may have aided in preserving the classic productions 
of that language ; but this was more the result of accident 
than of design. From the period in which the Latin 
ceased to be a spoken language, there was but little either 
in the natural or the acquired taste of the clergy to render 
them concerned for the fate of such men as Virgil, or Livy. 
Certain it is, that the motives for retaining the language 
of ancient Rome in the liturgy of the church were in gene- 
ral quite distinct from the love of its peculiar literature. 
Were it not so, the Christian must perceive, as the conse- 
quence of this adherence to an unknown tongue, a loss of 
religious instruction, of devotional feeling, and of future 
good, too great to be fully ascertained before the arrival 
of a day, when the smallest of such privations will be more 
feelingly deplored, than the total wreck of whatever Ro- 
man genius has produced. Hence to the mind properly 
affected by the discoveries of revelation, there is nothing 
in the magnificence of any structure wdiicli this successful 
tyranny has left to us, nor in the silent beauty of its love- 
liest ruins, to afford an unraixed pleasure. The moral taste 
is in such cases too deeply offended to allow the natural 


SECT. 
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35 Hist. tx. a-H. 
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CHAP, itji /ull indulgence. That negligence of the better and 
the living temple, though so broken and decayed, from 
which these stately piles derive their origin, is not to be 
forgotten ; and if the doubtfulness or gloom of that 
futurity on which a benighted ancestry has entered, be the 
cost at which these monuments were raised, the fact is 
sulBcient to convert the very effort which reared them 
into an offence of the most serious magnitude. It is also 
evident, that these imposing edifices were not only erected 
with means which might have been more charitably, more 
wisely, and more justly applied ; but that they were de- 
signed to occupy an important place among the causes 
which conferred on the general delusion so permanent a 
power 

Such, indeed, were the abuses of the papal system, and 
such was the system itself, that to have become the agent 
of ditiusing Christian instruction would have been to hai^ten 
its overthrow as evidently embodying the spirit and the 
power of the predicted apostacy. So little also of real worth 
belonged to the priesthood for some ages previous to the 
appearance of Wycliffo, that to have divested that orde|? 
of their sujiposc'd authority to remit offences, and to confet 
salvation by their various sacramental services, would in 
general have been to dej)rivc them of tlieir entire influence 
over the mind and the property of their people. 

is rerniiikt'd by Sir Joshua Key- (Woiks, i. Diss. vi.) Thus also the 

nolds, that ** travellers into the east, Koran nttrihntes the en clioh of Solo- 

tell us that when Ihe ignorant inhabit- inon’s temple to the same inrtucricr ; 

ants of those countries are interrogated and with siniihir monuments, similar 

concerning the ruins of stalely edifices legends have heen everywhere con- 

yet remaining among iliein, the nielan- iiected. Hut as the magnificent struc- 

choly inoMUinenls of their f(»rmef gran- lures raised by ccelesiustics dOring the 

deiir and long lost science, tliey always middle ages were not to he o^psidcred 

answer that they were built by magi- ns the work of individuals, hut as those 

eians. The untaught mind finds a vast of the order, the operation^ Of magic 

gulf between its own powers and those would not he suspected fori moment, 

works of complicated art, which it is unless it were the lawful opposed to 

utterly, unable to fathom, and it is sop- the forbidden, or an ins|imtton from 

posed that such a void ran only he above, and not from benoi^. 

passed by supernatural means.”— 
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ON THE STATE OP THE PROTESTANT DOCTRINE IN 
EUROPE, TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 


SECTION I. 

STATE OP THE ECCLESIASTICAL POWER IN THE SIXTH CENTimY. INEFFI- 
CACY or CATHOLIC PERSECUTIONS. ORIGIN OF THE PAL'MCIANS. 

THEIR ATTACHMENT TO THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, THEIR DOCTRINE, PRAC- 
TICES, AND 8UPFERINGS. -—THEIR DISPERSION, AND THE DEGREE OP 
THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE MOVEMENTS OF REFORM IN THE WESTERN 
CHURCH. 

It has appeared, that the jurisdiction of the bishops of SECT. 
Rome, previous to the pontificate of the first Gregory, 
was cautiously limited and comparatively harmless. And state of the 

^ , n ^ f ecclesiasti- 

if an authority hostile to freedom of inquiry was somewhat caii^werin 
earlier assumed by provincial synods, or by general coun- ccQtury. 
oils, we have seen that their dogmas were variously inter- 
preted, and but partially received. Before the age of a. d. 312. 
Constantine, we search in vain for more than the embryo 
of papal doctrine or of papal domination ; nor is it less 
evident, that every subsequent step in the progress of 
pontifical power was preceded by the inroads of a debasing 
superstition. At the close of the sixth century, the sim- 
plicity of primitive faith and of primitive worship had 
almost disappeared ; but it is not until after that period, 
that the ecclesiastical authority of the western patriarch 
may be considered as ascendant. 

VOL. 1. 


I 



114 STATE OF THE PROTESTANT DOOTIUNE 

CHAP. Jt is, indeed, true, that in succeeding ages, the eih 

lightened votaries of the Christian profession compose but 

r!thoUc^ a small minority, and that they were commonly disowned 
secutioiis. \yy inteicsted order of men, and a barbarian multitude, 
who, wdiile harmonious in little beyond the work of c^- 
rupting the faith and manners enjoined in the gospel, hve 
to be revered as constituting the Christian church. TJl 
religious independence assumed by a few scattered fraf 
nities, m ould not fail to provoke the high minded dis- 
pleasure of the clergy ; and especially in the cases where 
the simplicity of their manners, and their purer doctrine, 
would be felt as conveying the language of reproof. Their 
history is in consecjuence that of piety assailed by p(?rse- 
oution in every conceivable form, and with a most relent- 
less perseverance. Measures the most atrocious yvere 
resorted to by ecclesiastics and by sovereigns, and that 
through many centuries, with a view to annihilate every 
vestige of opposition to established abuses. That a pro- 
cess so exteiided and so merciless should have been in 
almost uninterrupted action so long, and that its work of 
extirpation should be incomplete, may well excite a degree 
of astonishment. Judging of its etfect, rather from what 
it promised to perform, than as the result of impiiries 
with respect to its real achievements, it would indeed be 
reasonable to conclude with the Romanist, that a Christian 
church, distinct from the papal communion, could have no 
permanent existence in the ages previous to Luther. But 
that the faith so triumphantly defended by the reformers 
of the sixteenth century, has never failed to influence the 
mind of man, is a fact admitting of demonstration, 
ori-inofthe The iiumerous sects which so early contributed to the 

Faulici.iiis. 1 /» • . * 

beauty or defornuty of the nominal church, were subject 
to constant vicissitude ; but while most of their errors were 
to die a lingering death, tlje (ruths which they embraced 
survived to much later ages. In the seventh century, a 
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considerable remnant of these dissentients was proscribed SECT. 
under the odious name of Gnostics or Manicheans; and 
expelled the capitals of the east and west ; stripped of 
wealth, of power, and in a great measure of learning, they 
were diffused among the villages and mountains bordering 
on the shores of the Euphrates. Their silence and ob- 
scurity had been for some time their protection ; but at 
this-period a reformer appeared, whose zeal, while it served 
widely to disseminate their doctrines, provoked anew the 
disp^asuro of their enemies. Constantine, an individual 
sli^piieg in the exile and poverty of his brethren, offered 
the accommodation of his dwelling to a deacon returning 
from Syrian captivity, and on the departure of his 
stranger-guest, received from his hand a copy of the New 
Testament, as the reward of hospitality. The oriental 
clergy had already concealed this volume from tlie in- 
spection of the people. With Constantine, it soon became 
a principal study, and was at length revered, as affording 
the only certain standard of religious trutli. The writings 
which had imparted a light so welcome to his mind, would 
inform him of his duty to seek its diffusion, and he was 
not heedless of the admonition, nor did he labour in vain.* 


* For the above jiaiTiculars \%e are 
imlebted to the catholic writer, Fetrus 
Siculus, wlio resided some weeks 
amon^ tlie Arinciiian sectaries as a 
deputy from the emperor. In a sub- 
sequent part of his narrative, lie has 
introduced an uj^od female Fuuliciaii, 
whom he describes as the tool of Satan, 
and as a fair specimen of her sect. She 
accosts a young man with some flatter- 
ing remarks on his attainments, and 
with some expressions of surprise that 
he did not road the sacred gospels. 
His immediate reply was, is not 
lawful for us profane persons, but for 
priests only."" She then suggested 
whether it were not obvious from the 
scriptures themselves that they were 


designed by their author for general 
perusal \ hint(‘d at. the suspicious 
motivc.s of the priests in conceal- 
ing them ; and, proceeding to read 
certain portions of the New Testament, 
the youtli became interested, read the 
volume for himsplf, and was afterwards 
miuibei ed with the most zealous of the 
Paulician inis.sionaries. The anecdote 
illustrates the spirit of the historian, 
the ascendency which the oriental 
priesthood had already obtained over 
their people, and the character of the 
means employed by the branded com- 
munities of Armenia with a view to 
difl'use a more scriptural piety, Mag. 
Pat. vol. xvi. 822, 823. 
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It is supposed, and on probable evidence, that the name 
Paulioians, subsequently peculiar to this people, arose 
from their known preference for the writings of the gen- 
tile apostle. To the congregations scattered throughout 
Armenia and Cappadocia, they imparted the names of the 
churches to which the epistles of St. Paul were addressed; 
and a lingering' fondness for the purer ages of the gospel, 
led tliem to discover the same pardonable weakness, in 
conferring the names of primitive teachers on such of their 
brethren as were apjminted to the work of instructiolr^- It 
was in the go.spels, and the epistles, that Constantiy^^d 
his followers sedulously studied the creed of the lirst be- 
lievers; and it has been justly remarked that, “ whatever 
be the success, a protestant reader will a)>plaud the spirit 
of the inquiry.” -* If we yield implicit credit to the ene- 
mies of the Paulicians, we shall r<'gard them as dee})ly 
infected with the manichean heresy, and,, in conseciuence, 
as rejecting the Old Testament with abhorrence.^ The 


^ Gibbon, x. 108. 

3 It is upon the wholt3 an interesting 
account which itie historian of the 
Roman empire Itus ^iven of the I’auli- 
cian.s. He ha.s left them, however, 
under the full reproach of the inani- 
chean ficresy, and thi.s has been done 
on the authority of an opponent, whose 
virulence has rarely been excelled, 
who is described by Mr. Turner as 
** their tierce enemy,” and by Mr. 
Gibbon bim.self, as .statinf( the tenets 
of that people, “with much prejudice 
and passion.’' And wliat is still more 
surpri.sin^, this occurs after recordinj^ 
that “ i/te Paulicians sincerely con- 
demned the memory and opinions of the 
manichean sect, and complained of the 
injustice which impressed that invidi- 
ou.s name on the simple votaries of Si. 
Raul aud of Chri.st,” f pp. Kill, 170.) 
.Such, however, was the unhappy bias 
of that highly- i»ifted writi r, that it is 
no breach of cbaiity to suppose that 


the character of the P.aiilician.s would 
have been less nj^reeable to him, and 
Ics.s jilea.singly exliibilod in bis splendid 
bi.story, bad he felt oblij;ed to describe 
it a.s the ell'ect of Christian irutli, and 
of tint alone. The ell'ort to annihilate 
the pretensions of the j»ospLl, which i.s 
so painfully interwoven with the sloty 
of the Decline and Tall, con.sisls piin- 
cipally in an indirect attempt to show 
thiit the virtue.s s:dd to proceed from 
chri.stianify alone, may exist without 
its aid, or in ro’itempt of it, and to 
create a doubt as to the reality of surli 
as appear to sprinp^ from that soid^ce. 
The doctrine of Muncs, which will he 
fref|nently adverted to in this chapter, 
taiif^ht its diNci{)les to regard the visible 
system, Olid the scriptures of the Old 
Testament, a.s the production of a ma- 
lignant being, dividing the empire of 
the universe, with a rival powii, the 
father of all spiritual mitures, ami the 
source (if Im iievulcuce. To exhibit the 
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reader, however, who is at all familiar with the history of SEC 
religious disputes will be aware, that the inferences de- ' 
ducible, or supposed to be deducible, from any tenet, have 
been commonly urged by polemics as the formal doctrine 
of their opponents. It will be evident, also, that the 
slightest approximation of a creed deemed erroneous, to 
another of more acknowledged impiety, has often been 
suflicient to bring the entire odium of the latter on the 
adherents of the former ; while, in other cases, the re- 
proach which a few may have merited, has been most dis- 
ingenuously cast upon the whole. As the New Testament 
could not be made to sanction that secular dominion which 
its accredited ministers had succeeded in establishing, it 
was their custom to appeal, in support of such innovations, 
to the less spiritual economy of Moses. The Paulicians, 
on the contrai’y, asserted that the obligations of the Jewisli 
polity had passed away ; but such was the spirit of the 
times, that this assertion alone would be enough to bring 
u})on them the charge of belonging to the school of Manes. 

Any abandonment of the Levitical law, might be easily 
trc'ated as a more artful method of entirely discarding the 
Old Testament ; ‘ and on that peculiarity of themanichean 
scheme its remaining errors might be engrafted. By 
individuals, some still more plausible pretext for this 


atllicrents of such a failli ns .superior 
ill virtue to the orthodox, was not to 
concede any tiling in favour of Chris- 
tianity. It is to a iiianichoaii creed 
that he attributes the fortitude of a hand 
of martyrs, who are noticed in the same 
clnipler as Iniving perished at Orleans 
in U)17. The authority cited is Mo- 
sheiin ; hut if the reader will refer to 
that hi.sloriun (^ii. 582.') he will find it 
recorded of those sutVercis, that “ the 
opinions for which tliey were punished, 
r widely from the inanii hean sys- 
tem.'’ The doclor, while lUispailng in 
his censures of the hierarchy, wn.'i dis- 


posed to quarrel with nearly all who 
seceded from it, and is plainly no 
friend to the Orlean martyrs. Ue is, 
iievertheles.'j, obligcil to admit that the 
front of their offending was a refined 
species of inysticisin. — See Allix on 
the Alhigenses, c. xi. 

^ See a forcible illustration of this 
in the account contained in Hoveden 
18t3.) of the conference between 
tlic Alhigenses and the orthodox at 
Alby, whore the principal clerical dis- 
putant is dosciil>»»d as sagely contend- 
ing that to discard any portion of the 
Old Tc.‘'lamciit is to reject the whole. 
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CHAP, imputation would perhaps be afforded ; but if we dismiss 

the evidently partial and malevolent statements of their 

enemies, and adopt their own protest, the body of the 
Paulicians will be regarded as loathing the tenets which 
had deified the Principle of evil. Indeed, to an adoption 
of the exploded opinions adverted to, a subtle antagonist 
might have attributed that contempt of all worldly pomp, 
as connected w ith religion, which these injured sectaries 
were never anxious to conceal.^ 

Their at- It is, liowever, sufllciciitlv plain, that it w as the study 
thesa. mi of inspired truth, w hich taught them to spurn so much of 

iiCTiptiircs , , . , ... , , II 

thnrdao. the fiction and mummery of tlitur tune; and that the hope, 
tUvs Tna wdiich that truth hud imparted, proved their strength in 
Ijour of suffering. To suppose hastily, that the word 
of God, while thus honoured, would Ix' found to li'uve its 
possessors in serious error on the most important articles 
of Christian doctrine, must arise from weakness or from 
prejudice. ** Tlu' objects which had been transformed by 
the magic of superstition, appeared to the eyes of th(^ 
Paulicians in their genuine and naked colours. An image 
made witliout hands, was the common workmanship of a 
mortal artist; to whose skill alum* the wood and canvass 
must be indebted for their merit and valui*. The mira- 
culous relics were a heap of bones and ashes, destitute of 
any n lation, perhajis, with the j>ersons to whom tln»v were 
ascribed. The true and vivifying cross was a piece of 
sound or rotten timber ; the body and lilood of Christ, a 
loaf of bread, and a cup of wine, the gifts of naturi'i, and 
tlie symbols of grace. 'Flie mofb(*r of (iod was (h'gradiHl 

' ft ^)ionM Im* rvra fn r<', lliat whs ;iri iirkfiowItMl^rrd pfiMi- 

from flit- risi* of tfie J^^uliciar^s to llio liaril}' of tin: (aioslic iVhinirhc’iio 

of Lutl»<;r, no orio of Ihf* nian^r serts. It sliouM also hv statod, that 

Mj|>erHtitions wliicli had fo'oojuo ron- sorh oonsi qiirfoo-.s have arisen in 
nected with tin* sarrann nts ccnild ht: many inslamo’s from that i^^norawre 

objec'ltMl to without incut i ini; the ro- wliirh, dtn ln^ tlio initldlc a;;rs, was so 

proach ofo|n>osiii,; the sariaim*;il itself; ;;cinijd even ainoii^ the hicrcii ordfl . 

and an abandotiment of the* sacratiiriitdi Moniieirn, if. 0S2, note. 
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from her celestial honours and immaculate virginity, and .SECT. 

the saints and angels were no longer solicited to exercise 

their laborious office of mediation in heaven and ministry 
on earth. In the practice, or at least in the theory of the 
sacraments, the Paulicians were inclined to abolish all 
visil)le objects of worship, and the words of the gospel 
wore, in their judgment, the baptism and communion of 
the faithful.” “ That the creed and worship of that people 
were distingiiislied by these peculiarities, is a part of their 
crime, as recorded by their enemies ; and that sentiments 
deduced with so much faithfulness from the pages of in- 
spiration, were associated to any serious extent with the 
manichean absurdities, should in candour bo learned from 
uiupiestionable authority before it is admitted. As de- 
cisive on this point, it should also be remembered, that 
Constantine, whose successful zeal exposed himself and 
followers to the disjdeasure of the clergy and the em))ire, 
is described by his principal accuser as destroying his 
manichean library from the period of his attention to the 
gospel, and as producing in his disciples a contempt for 
their former instructors, and e\en of Manes.’ From this 
important notice, it appears probable that certain errors 
of manichean origin had been prcAiously embraced by this 
reformer, and by some perhaps among his adherents ; but 
from the same statement it is evident, that the zeal which 
provoked the more powerful hostilities of the orthodox, was 
the olfspring of a much purer faith. Still as the change, 
to whatever degree experienced, was im'rely from one line 
of guilty se})aration to another — and to one, indt'ed, whicli 
it would be yet more diflicult to remove, the eflect must 
have been rather to augment than to .subdue the resent- 
ment of tlieir adversaries. And as no reproach could bo 
greater than that whicli liad been incurred by the tenets 


Gi))bon, \. J70, 171. 


7 J Virus Siculus, 820, S2l. 
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CH A P. which had partially obtained among them from the writings 
of Manes, it was in character with the age, that it should 
still be connected with their opinions and worship, what- 
ever changes they had undergone. 

In a body of instructors, whose rank scarcely admitted 
a distinction between the shepherd and his flock, a prece- 
dence in honour was assigned to Constantine, who from 
the period of his conversion is called Sylvanus. Nor was 
it until the wheat of his doctrine had been sown with its 
tares, (whatever they were,) throughout the provinces of 
Asia Minor, that this devoted man perished as the victim 
of orthodox revenge. He had performed the arduous 
duties of his perilous mission twenty and seven years, 
when a royal decree sentenced every Paulician document 
to the flames, and such as should conceal their prohibited 
writings, or retain their heterodox opinions, ’to an igno- 
minious death. Simeon, a Greek, appeared with his 
soldiers at Colonia, the residence of Sylvanus ; he seized 
the person of the arch-heretic, placed him in the midst of 
his assembled followers, and, animated by the most violent 
hatred of their cause, announced the instant massacre of 
their chief, as the only deed which could demonstrate the* 
sincerity of their return to the bosom of the church. Their 
filial hearts scorned the crnel overture. One only from 
the multitude could he found to accept of life on terms so 
odious. By the hand of that traitor Sylvanus fell ; and 
the act, in a review of which another Judas might have 
wept, conferred an honour upon its author, which, in the 
esteem of catholic writers, was scarcely second to that of 
David when returning from the slaughter of Goliath. But 
the pleasure excited by that solitary instance of apostacy 
was soon disturbed by the rumours which now began to 
circulate respecting the probable conversion of Simeon 
himself to the faith of the persecuteil. Their patience 
under suffering had produced an admiration of their cha- 
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racter; and that distinguished officer embracing the faith 
which he had endeavoured to destroy, was long known as 
one of the most effective of the Paulician missionaries, 
closing his career amid the honours of martyrdom. From 
this noble attachment to their faith, and to their pastor, 
evinced by the disciples of Sylvanus ; and from this con- 
version of his leading persecutor, we derive an amount 
of evidence, with regard to the scriptural piety of this 
people, which is hardly to be affected by less favourable 
statements, which are often contradictory, and always im- 
bued with the virulence of party.® 

From the death of Sylvanus to the middle of the ninth 
century, the history of these disciples of St. Paul is that 
of a various effort to preserve their religious independence ; 
and of attempts on the part of the established authorities, 
to convert what might otherwise prove a dangerous 
example, into a beacon, to prevent any future aspirations 
after the freedom which they sought. But teachers and 
churches arose in succession, as from the ashes of the 
slain ; and such as could sometimes extort a degree of 
praise even from their enemies. Justinian the second, 
and Leo the Armenian, were foremost in the work of 
persecution ; nor can the name of Michael the first, nor 
even that of the humane Nicephorus, be freed from this 
blemish. It remained, however, for a woman to surpass 
the most ferocious of the emperors in these sanguinary 
measures. The inquisitors of the empress Theodora 

^ Such was llio success of Serj^his, of wickedness, the mouth of impiety^ 
who for more than thirty yeara la- the hater of Christ, the wolf in sheep’a 
houred to disseminate the doctrine of clothing, the great champion of the evil 
St. Paul, that many of his coiiteinpo- one, and as the crafty pretender to all 
raries began to regard him ns the leader virtues. These mild epithets all occur 
of the great nniichristiun apostacy fore- in a very narrow space, and in the lan- 
told by that apostle. Under this im- guage of Mr. Turner they have but one 
pression, or somelbing nearly resem- meaning, viz. that Sergius taught with 
bling it, Petrus Siculus vents his pious great oflect. — Hist. v. 120. Sergius 
abhorrence by describing biin as the was the youth whose conversion is de- 
euemy of the cross of Christ, (he agent scribed in Uic first note to tliis chapter 
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explored the recesses of lesser Asia, and after the interval 
of a few years, it was their boast that “ a hundred thou- 
sand Paulicians had been dispatched by the sword, the 
gibbet, or the flames.”^ But oppression may drive a wise 
man mad, nor is there any delirium so impetuous or ter- 
rible as this delirium of the wise. Tim massacre of a 
prelate, and of a magistrate the willing instrument of his 
intolerant councils, had already betrayed the growing dis- 
affection, when the persecution commenced by Theodora 
created a wider spirit of revolt. The guards of the gene- 
ral of the east were then commanded by Corbeas, a soldier 
whose father had perished under the torture of Catholic 
inquisitors. He deserted the imperial standard, and such 
had been the impolitic ravages of bigotry, that five 
thousand of his brethren are described as sharing in his 
motives while they follow ed his exam pie.''’ Prudence 
suggested their alliance with the Saracim, hut through 
more than thirty years the Paulioian troops repulsed tlu) 
forces of the empire; and when Michael, the son of Theo- 
dora, conducted his legions into the fastne.sses of heresy, 
his defeat before the walls of Samosata yieldetl a harvest 
of wmalth to the victors, ami covt^ring the imperial eagles 
with di-sgrace, laid a foundation for the ambitious designs 
of ('hrosyochii.T, the successor of Corbeas. The new 
general, aided by his Moslems, traversed the provinces of 
Asia, pillagiid Nice, Nicomedia, Ancyra, and Ejihesus, 
converting the catiu'dral of the latter city into a recejjtacle 
for mules and horses," The emp(*ror Basil descemU'd to 


^ Cibhon, x. MVu 
Ibid. 177. 

“ ft is not nnplt* n-jriHik.H 
i^Ir. Gibbon, " to oIiMrrvL* tbo triumph 
of rebellion ovttr the .name (b spoti.sm 
which has disdainctl the pra\ci.«i of an 
injured pcojib.-. ” 'J’o this remark we 
inav iubl tl»c nmiL profound ob^ei %',,tion 
ol MonltJ.vnuiiii : ' Kvei V rt li^ioti wliicli 


i.s pt f'^tcatt d bee.onitv porseruliu^^i for 
a.s .‘iotm a-% f»om .some accident il 
from por.^tMMition, it atlack.s the religion 
whii’.fi pcr.si ruti tl it, vnf as n 
hut as a tyriintnj^" - .Spirit of I>awh, xnv. 
< . 1). It was ntd until this period in 
lln ir carooi ih it tin* i’aulicians bpr.om* 
known to their Itistorian anti utlvcrhHrv 
1*1 trns Sit ulus Mis objetH ns a dr- 
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solicit the clemency of the victorious chieftain in behalf SECT, 
of his subjects, and would have purchased it with gold — * 

but the elated sectary aspired to the dominion of the east. 
Accident at length achieved what the imperial legions had 
attempted in vain. Returning from a successful inroad, 
Chrosyocliier was surprised and slain ; and as his place was 
not immediately filled, his followers gradually retraced 
their steps, until the independence of the Paulicians in 
the east became limited to the securities afforded by the 
mountain or the desert. 

Their progress westward is a subject of interesting in- ^ 

(luiry ; but the number of the emigrants, and their influence thtMleurt'Cof' 

^ ^ ^ ^ tluir «ti- 

on the piety of Luropean believers, are perhaps overrated. ence i the 
About the middle of the eighth century, they were intro- mm 
duced, and by royal authority, into Constantinople and chunli!*'"’ 
Thrace. In the latter they sustained the violence of 
persecution, preserved a friendly correspondence with 
their Armenian brethren, and Mere of considerable civic 
importance so late us the tenth century. It Mas in the 
following age that the emperor Alexius Comnenus, ap- 
pealed to their reason, their fears, and their cupidity, in 
the hoj-e of restoring them to the communion of the faith- 
ful’', but his decease Mas followed by the abandonment of 
every chang«? which his inflinmce had effected. Two hun- 
dred years later, and Mhile their faith and manners ap- 
peared to have materially degenerated, the Paulicians, or 
at least communities m Iio by their contem})t of established 
customs liad acquired that designation, are found scattered 
over Croatia, Dalmatia, Italy, and the soutli of France; 
bound to each otlu'r by various ties, but si'parated alike 
from the Cn'ek and from the Roman church.’* It has 

puty of the emperor Basil was to no- be assured they would not be thouj»ht 
j;otiale a chuni^e of prisoners. It may the los.s sinners on that account by their 
be that Iho .Hpiritunlity of the sectaries cnoinics. 

bad not been increased by the success Zonara.s, ii. lib. wii. 201). Anna, 

of their worldly entcrpriscb ; we may ('oiiiuciin. Alexiadi libixiv, 400. The 
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been observed, that “ three different roads might intro- 
duce the Paulicians into the heart of Europe. After the 
conversion of Hungary, the pilgrims who visited Jerusa- 
lem might safely follow the course of the Danube ; in 
their journey and return, they passed through Philippo- 
polis ; and the sectaries disguising tlieir name and heresy 
might accompany the French or German caravans to their 
respective countries. The trade and dominion of Venice 
pervaded the coast of the Adriatic ; and the hospitable 
republic opened her bosom to the foreigner of every 
climate and religion. Under the Byzantine standard, the 
Paulicians were often transported to the Greek provinces 
of Italy and Sicily; in ])eacc and war they freely con- 
versed with strangers and natives, and their opinions were 
silently propagated in Rome, Milan, and the kingdoms 
beyond the Alps.”*’ It should be remembered, however, 
that these emigrant sectaries were not a mercantile people, 
and hence it is not easy to conceive the motives which 
should frequently induce them to relinquish the security 
of Philippopolis for the dangers of a residence in Germany 
or France — dangers, which are supposed in the necessity 
of disguising their nann? and heresy. Venice also, though 
a nearer and a more generous locality, would for tlu; saiu(? 
reason afford but a j)artial attraction ; and the casual 
intercourse of Greek soldiers w ith the western population, 
could have sown the seeds of reform in no great pro- 
fusion. 

That the Paulicians were loosi'ly scattor<;d by such 
means over the regions <?xtending from the fa.stnesst'S of 


(’alhari, who suflVfftd ticiitli at Cologru? 
in the former part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, descrihtMl their Huct as perpetu- 
ated from the tifne of the pcrseciitionii 
under pagan Rome, and a.s having long 
exi.stcd in Hrepie and in other roun- 
tiit*!». Allix’s Ueinaiks on the Albi- 
Mo.Hheim. ii. -W .iHtt. Hv 


the la.st writer, Hasnage h notired with 
something approaching to roiitrmpt, as 
too much f'onceined to arid to the 
number of witnusscn for the truths; and 
this, it iiiu.st he confes.Hcd, in a xveakness 
with wliich thii lioclor hirnaelf*^ fuf 
fioin being ehargeable, ii. 581, 

* • (fibbori, iHt, |H5. 
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Armenia to those of Piedmont, will scarcely be questioned ; SECT, 
and wherever diffused, the struggles opposed to ecclesi- 
astical corruption would be aided by their hereditary 
zeal.*^ But to conclude that the rise of such opposition 
among the nations of the west is to be attributed exclu- 
sively, or even principally, to the emigration of eastern 
sectaries, is to discard alike the suggestions of reason and 
the evidence of facts. The name Paulicians, and as ex- 
pressive of heterodox opinion, was certainly familiar to the 
states of Europe during the middle ages. It is thus em- 
ployed by our William of Newburgh, in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. But the hands of the clergy had 
been so deeply imbrued in the blood of that people, as to 
make the abuse of their creed an act of self-defence ; and 
hence their name became, what has been in every age 
no small convenience to weakness and bigotry, a term of 
reproach to be npjjlu'd to the faith or the manners of the 
minority, however diversified. That the designation was 
often unjustly conferred in the west is certain; nor can it 
bo needful to devise exjiedients for introducing the Pau- 
lieians into Europe, as the principal agents in producing 
its revolt from superstition, while that event admits of 
explanation from causes which are nearer and more obvious. 

The corrujitions of the eastern church, by wdiich the piety 
of Sylvanus and his followers was so greatly scandalized, 

From a lUEssaire in Mariana, (Bib. Milanese, but be does not suppose that 
Ma^. iv. part 2, p. 581,) Mr. Turner their emigrations included anj con- 
.supposes, and with a degree of proba- siderable number, until toward the 
bility, that some of the Paulicians ao- middle of the eleventh century, (cent, 
coiiipanicd their Moslem allies into xi. part. ii. c. v.) It is curious to oh- 
Saracen Spain, ( Hist. v. note.) But serve the solicitude of tiie western ca- 
that the sectaries of Alby derived their tholics to make that root of bitterness, 
doctrines from the Paulicians of Leon, religious disaiVcclion, an eso/iV, and 
IS a sofiiewlmt strained hypothesis. their attempts to save their particular 
Moslieim states as the result of his in- countries from the supposed disgrace 
quiries on this intricate subject, that of having been the first to harbour (he 
persons of this sect settled first in Paulician heresy, the supposed parent 
Sicily, Lombardy, Liguria, aud the of so much evih-^Gibbou, x. 184, 165. 
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dom.** In both the word of God, the great foe of delin- 
quency was withdrawn from the people ; but into some 
hands capable of improving the gift, that volume would 
pass, and the suspicions of clerical integrity which ex- 
isting practices must often have excited in tlie more dis- 
cerning and ingenuous, would be thus matured into a 
class of opinions levelled to the humblest capacity, and 
arrayed in relentless hostility against the established 
system and the detail of its abuses. As all the causes 
which produced religious disalfection under the eastern 
hierarchies, existed even with greater vigour in the west, 
the same results may bo expected to proceed from them 
independent of any foreign inlluence. What reason w ould 
anticipate in this respect, history confirms. Admitting, 
therefore, the importance of those auxiliary services w Inch 
were no doubt rendered by the l^aulician teachers to the 
great event of the western reformation, it is equally 
proper to remember that the inspirtul doctrine to wdiich 
they were in general devoted, has nevi'r failed to obtain 
disciples in either division of the uominal church. 


It i.s thus Mr. Gibbon speaks of the 
Latin a.s cfunpared with the Greek 
churrh : “ Her avarice was oppressive, 
her despotism odious, less de^enerat“ 
j)erhaj)s than the Grt ek.s ; in her wor- 
.‘•hip of saiiitN and iina;;c.s, her inno- 
vations were more rapid nntl .se.amla' 
lous ; she had vi^^oroUNly tlelined and 
imposed the docfriiii; of traiisiibst.inti- 
atitMi ; the li>t s of the f.atiii rlt r,;y 
were mitre corrupt, and the ea.stiin 
hi.shops iniji;hl pass for the .sueetr.ssois 
of the apostle.s if lliev w^re compnird 
witli the lordly preiaies who wielded 
hy turn.s, the crosier, the sceptre, nnd 
tlie sword.” Hist. x. IhJ. 

‘''The fashioiwihle doctrine, which 
makes ''v(-ry thin;' tiood t!»e eirecl of 
transimigration, has influeuced the his- 


torians of literature .scarcely bM-s Umn 
those of rcliu:ii'n. This notion, as pur- 
sued hy tile* former elassof wriler.s, hfiS 
been powi rfiilly refuted by a livim? 
author. Adveilin;;to the ori^:in of the 
poetic ;;e/iius evinctol hy the (f'eriiiaii 
Trouhulours of the twelfth renlarv. 
it is remarked, that “ M. Gin^uene 
will not even allow tile smiling doncrip- 
tion.s of the heautif‘N ol nature, the 
joyous rev( llin:; or the ijjenial innuenee 
<d bl»rinj:. tlie deli(;hls of fields, of 
lloweis, (d roeks, and j^roves, to he 
natural ornaments of poetical ilnn^^l* 
nation, Mout cela c.st oK! l.NTAI.,’ he 
observes. Surely (oirres is motepiii' 
lo.vophic in hi.s observation, that if was 
easier for our forefathers to search in 
their ow n breasts for the fcelinjjs which 
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breathe in their poetry, than to mine 
the inaccessible rocks of foreign man- 
ners and language.’" Lays of the Min- 
nesingers, pp. 35 — 39. Viewing the 
religion of the Bible, quite apart from 
that protecting power which is dis- 
tinctly promised to give it perpetuity, 
its revivals arc in general more easily 
explained on the ground of that moral 
discernment which is not the j»roduct 
of climate, and that degree of access 


to the sources of religious knowledge S E C 
which has never wholly failed, than I. 
upon any of those complex theories 
which are contrived to waft it ever 
from a distance. The truths of natural 
science may have been commonly 
handed thus from one community to 
another, hut our moral perceptions, 
and whatever relates to the imagina- 
tion and the feelings, must be less de- 
pendent on circninstances. 
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SECTION II. 


f^IGNS OF PRIMITIVE PIETV TO THE AGE OF CIIARLEMAO NE.^—~ NOTICES OF 

PAl'I.INl’S, AND OF CLAVDE OF TURIN. THEIR FOLLOWERS SURVIVE THE 

PERSECUTIONS OF THE ORTHODOX. THE MARTYRS OF COLOGNE, AND THE 

NU.MKER AND CHARACTER OP THE SEPARATISTS FROM THE ROMISH CHURCH 

IN THE TWEI.FTII CENTURY. DOCTRINES OF THE LA NOBLA I.EYCZON,— — 

NOTICE OF PETER DE RRUYS, AND OF HENRY. ARNOLD OF RUESCIA. 

PETER WALDO. THE ALIIIGENSES. ST. DOMINIC, AND ST. FRANCIS. 

PERSECUTING EDICT OP LUCIAN THE THIRD. ITS FAILURE, THE INQUISI- 
TION, AND THE CRUSADES AGAINST THE ALBlGENSES. REDUCED STATE OF 

THE PROTESTANT DOCTRINE IN EUROPE TIIROUOM THE CENTURY PREVIOUS 
TO THE AGE OF WVCLIFFE. 


From the first century to the fourth, Christianity pro- 
claimed the divinity of its origin by its triumphs amid 
the successive persecutions of pagan Rome. Its history, 
since the conversion of Constantine, has largely developed 
the good or evil arising from that secular control to which 
it has been subject through the east and west from that 
period. Before the close of the seventh century, the 
general corruption of the Christian doctrine is but too 
evident. Still it is a fact, and one supported by evidence 
which no ingenuity can evade, that the worship of the 
Almighty after the manner of primitive times was still 
maintained, and at intervals by a numerous seed. With 
these servants of the “ God of heaven,” the sacrifice of a 
Divine Mediator, and the grace of the Eternal Spirit 
formed the only ground of religious confidence. They arc 
sometimes discovered as separated from thenominal church, 
aii4t^soraetimes as consulting their personal safety^ by an 
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adherence to certain of its fornis.^ But so early as tlie SECT. 

seventh century, the stHjuestered districts of Piedmont ap- 

pear to have been viewed by these disciples of the ancient 
faith, as affording a probable asylum from clerical op- 
pression. It siiould be remembered also, that the same 
age was distinguished by the labours of Sylvanus, and the 
consequent revival of the Paulician doctrines in the east. 

In the Gallic provinces attempts had been made before 
this period to impair the simplicity of the eucharistic 
services, to define the efficacy of prayers for the dead, and 
to divest the sacred writings of that paramount authority 
which the Head of the church has assigned to them. 

These* efforts to secrete the key of knowledge, and to aid 
the cause of priestly usurpation and of the growing super- 
stitions, were consistent with each other, and arose from 
the same source ; but they were opposed at every step of 
their advancement, and not unfrequently with the most en- 
I'onraging success.'-^ 

During the reign of Charlemagne, Paulinas a royal 

. . ^ PauUniii» 

iavourite and tlu* bishoi) of Aciuilia, emploved his voice 

1/^1 (’laiuio Ol 

and his pen to arrest the ])rogress of these and similar Vuiiu. 
corruptions, exhibiting the scripture doctrine of salvation 
in its primitiv e simjdicity.^ In the year 804, his honourable 


^ F/ven in Rome, t\ie “ 

Vjyons " and their associate sectaries 
•iprear to have been for some time re- 
i»arded as an order of lay doolees, 
who, without to lea\e the 

l>a\e of the church, aspired to the pos- 
session (»f heu\cii hy a path of pecu- 
liar sanctilv. Muratori. Anliq. Ital. 
Diss. (iO, tom. v. Sii. We leorii also 
lioni the sermons of St. Uernard, 
((^mticles 05, (iO. ) that (ho Waldenscs 
were often i>ufiotiial in their attention 
to the service of the church. Reiner, 
who wroto some years I site r, atliriiis 
th'it thcli objeet was in t;cneral to eri- 
ticise the estahlislicd fonntilaries, and 
' ni,. I. 


especially the preaclmr. Contra, W vdd 
e. vii. 7(>5, TCH). 

- Allix on the Albi^enses, c. i.\ii. 

The worship of images and the con- 
fused notions which began to he pro- 
mulgated respecting the eueharist, 
were powerfully resisted h\ Faulinus, 
as were the. undue pretensions of the 
bishop of Rome, The works of this 
prelate are ahnmhintly e\planat«»ry of 
his religious opinions. “ The Son of 
Uod/‘ he remaiks, “ our Ainiight\ 
Lord, because he redeemed ns by the 
price of his hlood, is properly called 
the tnu Redeenu'r.hT all who through 
k him are icdeenied. lie, I say, wa> 


K 
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CHAP, career was terminated, and a few years later it devolved 

on the celebrated Claude of Turin, to check the same 

abuses, to advocate the same truth, and to scatter more 
widely the seeds of future opposition and reform. The 
sovereignty of the Redeemer in his church was so main- 
tained by this prelate, as virtually to annihilate the aml>i- 
tious pretensions of the Roman see. The worship of 
images he denounced as gross idolatry; the cliildish ve- 
neration of relics he exposed to its deserved contempt ; 
and discarding prayer for the dead as the device of man, 
his zeal bowed to no authority in religion opposed to (he 
obvious meaning of the sacred scriptures. Explaining 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, willi a force 
and perspicuity not unworthy of Lullier, the pajial sclieme 
of merit was greatly broken and imjieded by his labours. 
More than twenty years of his life wen; devoted to tliis 
warfare against tlu; jirevailing superstitions, and to the 
cause of Christian truth as embraced by its earru’st dis- 
ciples. The result is .seen in that hostility which arose 
from the weakne.ss or the vices of contemporaries, in the 
(‘xtent to which his opinions were dissmninaled, and in 
their intluencc on the piety even of remote generations. ‘ 


not redeeinod, because he was never 
captive ; but wc are redeemed who 
were captives sold under sin, and 
bound hy the liand-writin^ that wa.s 
a{!;ainsl u.s, which lie took away 
blotting it out by his blood, wliich the 
blood of DO otlier redeemer could do, 
and fixed it to hi.s cross openly fri- 
uinpliinj^ over it in himself.” Allix on 
the Churches of Piedmont. Fleury, v* 
23B. 211, 242. 271. Paulinus wa.s ce- 
lebrated for his learning, and was the 
friend of Alcuin ; and if wa.s a farther 
commendation of his doctrine and at- 
tainments, that one of his romposition.s 
lonp; passed for a production of Au- 
jEjn.sline’.s.~-Diipin, ct;nt. viii. 124. 

'* Allix on the Churches of Piedmont, 
r, ix. where the statements of my text 


are fully proved. Fleury’s narrative 
to tile sjune idVect, v. UlK> — 

( latide derided the superstitious uses 
to which tlie mnterinl cross was ap- 
plied, and it was in character with llie 
mode of disputing at that period that 
Duni^al, a monk, and his principal an- 
ta]^oni.st, should, in consequenct‘, ae* 
cu.se him of rejecting “ the passion 
and the incarnation.” Mr. Turner ( s* 
110.) speaks of the work of Dun^al. 
A.s ** one of the he.st defence.s of ima;;e 
worship.” The author, however, has 
trusted much les< to tlic force of his 
reasoninj; than to the array of his au- 
thorities, his production consisting of 
little lieyond a series of citations. 
Mag. Bil). Pat. vol. iv. pars iv. pi»* 

1 l.i-~P.)lt. 
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The episcopal authority of Turin extended over the SF.CT. 

vallies of Piedmont ; and that the faith defended by 

Claude was preserved in that locality through the ninth f"'- 
and tenth centuries, is the testimony of catholic writers.^ 

Before the close of this period, the fires of persecution ^ftiiuornto. 
were kindled in that favoured diocese, in the hope of con- 
signing both the name and the doctrine of its distinguished 
reformer to oblivion. But in the hour of trial the disciple 
was often found to be worthy of his master ; while the 
zeal of such as were expelled their home, increased by a 
natural process with the increase of suffering, never failing 
to convert the fact of their dispersion into the means of 
imparting a more extended influence to their obnoxious 
creed 


A company of these exiles, wandering to escape op- 
pression, at length fixed their residence near Cologne, in 
Germany* I'heir singularities soon attraided the notiei' 
of the clergy ; and the event has served to disclose much 
of the faitfi and charactc'r of this injured people, at the 
coinmencement of tln^ tvelfth cmitury. Exervinus, a 
German ecclesiastic, thus writes concerning them to the 
areat St. Bernard. “ Certain heretics have beeii reeentlv 
disco vtTctl amont;- us near Cologne, of whom .sonu' have 


Tilt; mill l \ l ^ 

.•f Colouiiie, 
illltl liU' 
immlu r 

• l).ir;ii Ifi 'd 
Die separ.i- 
ti'D fioiii 
tin; Ktuni'I. 
< huiT‘li ill 

Die Iwclliii 


' Allix oil tlio Albi;;rn>cs, c. \iii. 

‘ Oil ! how ditViciilt a Ihiii^ it is,” o\- 
I'laiius the ancient monk ot ^ au\ ( er- 
nay, “ to pluck up a deep roule.d 
rustoiii. Thi.s tieachcroii.s city ot 
'J'liolou.se, from its very foiindalitin, 
as it is said, hatli seldom or never been 
clear of this detestable plaune, this 
poisnii of licrelical pravity.” — Ibid. p. 
1 10. Lej^er, i. c. ii, Reiner nnml>ers 
tbe antiquity of llic ^'aud^)is, as eon- 
temporary ac|^tdin',; to some with 
pope Silvester, and according to others 
with the apostles, anion^ the principal 
enormities of that sect. 

liejrt^r. x\, — wii. wviii. |b*r 


rill’s Hist. The last bistoiian infi.»vu\> 
us, that in one of the carllvr persecu- 
tions rtferred to in llie text, a \'audois 
named Catalan Cirurd, ref|ucsled ulicii 
at the .stake itli his eomp inions, tb it 
two Hints iniglil he jj;i\en him ; on re- 
oeivinu; them he threw tlioni on th • 
ground, exclaiming, “ Sooner shall 1 
Teed on thos<' stones than ye shall have 
power to destroy hy persi cufioii the 
religion for whieh I die,” (part ii. lih. 
ii. e. iv.) The reader may see this 
period of \ audoi.s’ history e(ljciefit!\ 
treated in the tliirtl volume of l>r 
Rankin's llistorv of France. 

K 2 
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^ *j|^*^* with satisfaction retiirneil to the church. One who was a 
bishop among' them, together with his associates, openly 
oppose^d in the assembly of the clergy and laity, the lord 
archbishop himself being present with many of the nobility, 
maintaining their heresy from the icords of Christ and his 
apostles. But finding that they made no impression, they 
desired that a day might be named in which they should 
bring forward men skilful in their faith, promising to 
retui'ii to the church provided their teachers wen^ unable 
to answer their opponents, but declaring that ollierwist* 
they would prefer death to a renunciation of their doc- 
frin(\'’ Such, however, was tlu^ t(unp<u* of tlu'ir judges, 
(hat the etjuity of this appi^al was wholly lost upon tlnun ; 
and proceeding to brand the aeciis('d as incorrigible hert - 
tics, the peoj)le art' described as seizing (ht‘ir pta'sons and 
committing them to tlu' flames with infuriated triumph. 
The htu'oism of tht' sufferers thri'W tht' mind of B>er~ 
vinus into tin; greatest perph‘\ity, and suggt*sted his ap- 
plication to the stij)erior wisdom of’ St. Bt*rnard for iie 
struction. Attemj)ting a delinitit)n of their lu'rt'sy, la* 
describt\s them as contending ‘‘ (hat inasmuch as (hev 
are alone in (htar contt*mpt of all secular aggrandizt'nu nt, 
tht‘\ art* alone in following (lie footsteps t)f (Mirist and his 
apostles, and that th(‘y in const fpnait't* form the only ivur 
church on e^arth. I'ht'ir op|)ont‘nts, on (ht* eontrar\, art* 
accustMl of being t'vtu' employed in adding ht)ust' to houst*, 
and field to field, and of* allow ing this worldly inft*c(ion tt) 
extend even to monks and canons at tlu? cost of (ln*ir inosi 
solemn vows. Claiming a spt)tless morality, appealing to 
tlitfir industry, their t(*mp(*rance, and (In* simplicity of 
their dt?votion, th(*y are said to compart^ their statt*, to that 
of the anoioiit martyrs who fled from city to city as lamhs 
among wolves. 'I’lie elerjjy are at the same (line (amsnred 
as lovers of the world, and as therefore at ju’acc* with if. 
as false apostlos eorrnptiiif*- the word <d' God, and as thus 
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lost through many generations to the sanctity of their SEC 
vocation. Receiving the opinions in which they have been 
educated, as the pure doctrine of the apostles, they treat 
the existence of purgatory as a delusion, reject the invo- 
cation of saints as inij)iety, and disclaim all subjection to 
the pontiff as strictly forfeited by the secular nature of his 
present jurisdiction. In a word, (dl thiiKfs observed in the 
church ichich have not been established by Christ himself, 
or by his apostles, they describe as superstitious'' Such 
is, in substance, the character given of the sufferers at 
Cologne, hy an ecclesiastic who had been a party to 
tlnur fat(', and who, in consequences had no motive to 
confer u|)on it the h'ast share of favourable colouring. 

To stimuiat(‘ the /(jiil of St. llernard, his correspondent 
ri'ports, that tiu* se(‘t “ had great numbers of their ad- 
lu'nmts scattered nearly every where, and that among 
tluan were manv o(* the clergv and monks.' 

This app(*al of Kvervinus was not made in vain; but 
tlie eIo{|U(mt defender of orthodoxy had much to learn re- 
spc^cting the s(mtim(*nt and character of his new opponents. 
Afl(U' some charges of delinquency, preferred with the 
hesitation naturally resulting from didVetive evidence, the 
confessions (*\torted from the pen of St. Bernard have 
raised tlu^st' calumniated sectaries to a commanding posi- 
tion in the \ iew of posterity. If you ask them of their 
faith,’^ writes this renowned controversialist, “ nothing can 
he more Christian ; if you obsi'vve their conversation, 
nothing can he more blameless ; and the sincerity of their 
language tlu‘y prove J)y tlu' consistency of their deeds. 

In testinionv of his faith you may see a man of this order 
(re(|uent the church, honour its elders, offiT his gift, confess 
his sin, and partake of the communion; and what can be 
more' e\pr(\ssive of tlu' Christian ? In life and manners, 
idso, h(' circum\('nts no man, didVauds no man, does 


Mil tlr rlimcli' .s ol I’ii iliinMit . I |0, a* . 
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• violence to no man. llis fasts arc frequent, his bread is 
_ not that of idleness, his labour procures him his support.” 
So harmless, and so truly scriptural, was the tendency of 
the faith embraced by these dissenters, even in the es- 
teem of the powerful polemic, who was employed to 
annihilate their creed with the weapons of reason and 
authority.** 

•f Egbert, who in the twelfth century was abbot of Scho- 
nage, has borne a similar testimony to the faith and man- 
ners of these communities. He states, indeed, that they 
were divided into several sects, but adds, that each main- 
tained its opinions by the authority of scripture ; and that 
they were so far increased, as to be found “ in great 
nnmbcrs throughout all countries.”'* ^ To the concessions 


'' nornanVs senuonson tlu*Cunticlc.'<, 
(<>5, (kV ) Tile proucluT dwells parti- 
eiilaily on the ti \t, ** Take me tlie 
t’ose.s,” e\e. <\e. The char;;* .s of prid«‘, 
of iniKivation, and td’ in‘;inot*rity, were 
in plar«* from tlie pen of an or- 
thodox opponent. Unt uJo ii the .ve- 
creey of the \ aiidoi.s’ a.ssenildies i.n 
mad*.* a orirne, tin; saint siiouid have 
rt-mcmln rtil, that this aro.se nmch less 
from the im lination of Ids anta;;onist.s 
than from the intolerance of hi.s own 
order. He triumphs over tiie relap e 
of .some, Imt i-o p< rp!f\t d hv tin- eon- 
stanev of Olliers, and severely re- 
proaches certain hods and ladies, ami 
evt n prelati .s, a> aironiin;^ an imliret t 
.emrtion of tliis mi^laken people. 

Tier ,>vor<ls of Egbert art?, “ Oiiirie.s 
terras mnlliplicali (Mat;. nil>. Pat. 
torn. ii. pp. till * UKi, ) and t!i(3 .sij;ns 
notict.d by tin* abbot, a.s those of an 
ht retical peopb*, are jnst those whieh 
bespeak tlo ir pia r Christianity. His 
tle.serifiin;; them as “the vsor.st of 
pois<»ii>, ’ not surpri;>int; , hut we me 
moic ir»terer.|ed in b atfiiiiL; fh-it tin 
t;vil deplored was universal (»in*li*|iie'.. 
It IS Ej;bi'it, al.’.o, wh * iideim le , 
that th* •’Crlu'ion ej ,1 m.oi'ifartoi \ , "j 


a cellar, or <»f some subterranean re - 
gion, was often resorted to by these 
separatists for the purposi* of cun- 
dnetint; (heir religious eveia ises. He 
likewise states, that he had fia‘ipnmll> 
disputv d Nsilh (hem in (he neij^hhour- 
hood (*f (hdo^pje. Mosheim has noticed 
these .sects under the name of eatliari 
or puritans, in his History of the 
Eleveiilh ami Twelfth Centuries ; hut 
appears to admit the accusations of 
their mhersaries nuieh too easily. 
Those defem'elcss .'societies had a per- 
si'ciitioM tf> sustain, as r< lcnti< ss and 
unprinciple*! us that with which (In’ 
lirst « hri.stians wore a.ssailed by pai;;uj 
Home. It was asserted that (lie pur- 
pose l(»r wliicb tlio primitive believers 
assembled in their st cicl places, wa.-- 
to feast on a slan^htci <'d infant, and n> 
indiil^M imnritiiral lusts ; and (Iiom 
charges were .saiil to he eonlirmed h' 
the <'onf, >«,ions (nf tln^ tortured. 'I’la 
same niim s were imputed to tiii" 
p* ttple hy p.'pal Koine, and wero s.ii«l 
to he pr«i\<il b\ tlie s.niio species"! 

* vidf lu.o ; n*M is it imm' < a,sy l(» vindi 
calc the lii.st Christians a;;ainsf sa<ii 
< abimirh tli.it) tin bodx i>l the eathaii 
\V itlmul ndin;* 1" th* wcaku">' 
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which were thus made respecting the doctrine and cha- SECT, 
racter of these ancient separatists from the papal com- 
munion, and lAade by men who were deeply interested in 
opposing their progress, we may add the still more de- 
cisive evidence supplied by their own compositions. La 
Nohla Leyczon, or “the noble lesson” is a poem in 
the language of the Troubadours, and a production highly 
curious, as bearing a date so early as the last year in the 
eleventh century. To the historian of literature it is 
valuable, to the historian of religion it is peculiarly so, as 
pointing with certainty to the ark of piety amid the ob- 
scurities of that remote and gloomy period. It is alone 
sulKcient to demonstrate the weakness of the hypothesis 
which lirst degrades the Pauliciuns with the charge of 
manicheism, and then makes them give existence to the 
Cathari and Waldenses. No trace of that heresy is to be 
discovered in this ancient record of the Vaudois’ faith. 

On the contrary, it is the depository of opinions, and an 
expression of feelings, not uinvorthy of the professors of 
(lie gos|)el in the most favoured [leriod of its history. 
Including no small ])ortion of scripture history, it exhibits 
especially the leading events in the life of the Saviour; 
and dwelling with particular interest on the doctrine of 
(he fall of man, and on his present weakness and tempta- 
tions, it adverts with e(|ual truth to the grace of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, as allording 
the strongest inducements to conlide in their clemency 
for pardon, and in their constant |)resence for all sjiiritual 
aid. While it recognises the great law of nature, it as- 
signs a precedence to that of Moses, but declares the law 
of Christ to be complete, superseding the oflicious wisdom 

t>t \ lYiilurnily inmiii- criuiuio.s shoulU bo ucoivoil uilli tin 

oulale wliiuli may bf louiul la.**! of ( — laischius, 

till' con liptioii.s oi (lio |ta|>ar\. lliNt, iv . r. 20. Ailiv on tlio 

lii.'Hii c a.ssuii'illy n tjuiic ., that tin ; . ii. H, I' lcurv t>n tlu* Mamin s 

'baracti r v,ivt n ol ihnuiiv tin ‘n Um'wn nt th. V'aiU ^ ii. r. w . 
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devotional feeling which it discloses, is at once ardent 
and enlightened, generally clothed in the language ot‘ in- 
spiration ; and it is with emphasis that it inculcates the 
lessons of the Redeemer in his sermon on the mount, which 
abolished the law of retaliation, demanding of all who 
would honour his precepts, or follow his example, to return 
blessing for cursing, good for evil. It describes the known 
virtues of the Vaudois, as constituting a noble but a 
dangerous contrast to the manners of the age ; and as 
exposing them to a severity of treatment rarely incurrc^d 
by an open practice of the vices which their spirit and 
their conduct tended to reprove. Amid sufliTings, 

however, they appear calmly resigned to the will oT lH.‘aven, 
anticipating the speedy dissolution of a world which had 
thus persecuted martyrs and conf(\ssors helbre them, and 
confiding in the promise of a triumphant entrance on the 
better region prepared of old for the disciph^s of Jesus, 
and the blessed of the Father.^'^ 

It was in tin' century comnuuicing with the year follow- 
ing that in which the above document was (-omiileted, that 
Feter do Bruys became distinguished in Froviuice and 
Languedoc, as the intn?|)id advocate? of certain refornn*d 
opinions; and his zeal, afti^r tin* labour of twenty years, 


‘"Choix <l<;s potrsic.s orijijinak-s <los 
Troubadours, tom. ii. La Nobla f.KfVo- 
zon. A iJo|)V of tlii.s poem ua.s 
hrou^lit into bv Sir .Sammd 

Mor«:lar»d, ruiuisti'i* of Olivrr Cromweli 
to tlif Duke of Savoy, and was dr- 
po.sitcd in f'ambrid^r*. 'f'liat an<:i» tU 
mannscript has btMii I'otlntid with 
anolfu r pri.ri»,rvt;d in tlie library c»f 
fk'ij^'va, hy M . ILnnonard, tin* « ditor 
of lli»; work « itt d :ibov«*. In tin* ana- 
lysis m\*;n by .Mr. '('mm r, is llio ir 
inaik ihb* pavsa;:<' whirh loi*. 
urndiaj in tlit tuiimi.'- •' Jl iln ie b' 
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liononi. " Hist \. I‘2.» I2H. BrC-*>>’' * 
lli lorv ol tin- N andoj*'. »• li. 
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sustaineil the trial of martyrdom. On his decease his 
place was more than supplied by the learning and the in- _ 
vincible ardour of Henry, the founder of the sect culled 
Henricians. But if Henry imbibed the zeal of his pre- 
decessor, he had also to share in his jeward. The invec- 
tive in which these preachers had indulged on the manners 
of their age, and especially on the vices of the clergy, 
was not to be patiently endured. It roused tiie displeasure a 
of the pontiffs and of their court ; and in the name of 
Eugenius the tliird, the ])erson of Henry was seized and 
committed to prison, where, after a brief interval, his life 
was the sacrilice incurred by his unshaken integrity. 
Such are the measures which were long and widely 
adopted to crush tlu^ lead(Ts of reform, and experience has 
shewn how' little tliey were suited to diminish either the 
number or the ardour of its advocates. Of the ndigious 
doctrine promulgated by Peter de Bruys and his suc- 
cessor, we havt! indeed but little distinct information. 
But from the cn'ed, and the spirit, which had been so 
forcibly inculcated in “ the noble lesson," and which ap- 
l)ear to have been, with some o«’(aisional exceptions, coin- 
raon to the multitude di.ssenting from the establi.shed 
worship; and from the statements also, which have been 
transmitted to us by their enemies ; we may safely con- 
cUuU^ that tln^se preachers had embraced the substance of 
the Christian doctrine, and that the errors witli which it 
was a.ssociated were not such as to prevent their treading 
ill the footsteps of apostles and e\angelists. It is certain 
that they denied what has since been called the real pre- 
sence in the luicharist ; that they a.sserted the ineflicacy 
of prayer for the dead; that they di.scardi'd the papal 
doctrine of mmit ; and that, constantly ri'proving the li- 
centiousness of the clergy, they treated the usual cerc- 
monii's of th(' church as tlu' machinery of superstition, 
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STATU OF THE PROTESTANT DOCTRINE 

and were accustomed to meet in separate assemblies lor 
instruction and worship.^ 

But if tlie Petrobrusians and Henricians were suffi- 
ciently numerous to excite the alarm of the church, it 
is certain they were but few and feeble when com- 
pared with their opponents. It was toward the close of 
the century, in the former half of which they had flourished, 
that the ear of Europe became familiar with the name of 
Arnold of Brescia, as that of a more daring opponent of 
clerical ambition. This extraordinary man had suddenly 
risen from the lowest rank in the church, and there are 
facts included in his history, which impart to it an unusual 
interest. The reader is not assuredly to be envied, who 
can refuse to admire the genius which in such an age could 
devise a plan of ecclesiastical reformation, more complete, 
perhaps, than has yet been realized in any nation of 
Christt'udoiu ; and which sustainc'd a course of activity 
and suflering in the cause of its own theory, evincing a 
patience of toil and a fearie.ssness of opposition, pertaining 
less to the character of actual occurrenc(!s than to that of 
fable or romance. Such, howt'ver, was tin; mind, and so 
hostile to many a venerated custom, were the doctrines of 
Arnold. He had studied under the famous Abelard, and 
had probably adopted some of the speculations which 
expost'd tlie lover of Eloisa to tlie frown of the church. 
Btit with the skill of the master, the di.sci])le associat<‘d 
an independence and hardihood peculiar to him.sidf. In 
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the garb of a monk and with a countenance which bespoke 
his decision and capacity, but which had already become 
marked with many cares, Arnold commenced his stormy 
career, as a preacher in the streets of Brescia. The king- 
dom of Christ he ventured to describe as not of this world ; 
secular honours and possessions he also dared to maintain, 
could justly belong only to the laity. On the total relin- 
quishment of such anti-christian appendages, by every 
gradation of ecclesiastics, he loudly insisted as being 
the claim of the gospel, and as essential to their salvation, 
even to that of their accredited head. Tythes and volun- 
tary oblations still remaining, would, it was contended, 
be every where enough to ensure that frugal supply which 
is alone in place with the minisU^rs of Christ. 

'I'he corruption of the church had proceeded so plainly 
from its accumulated wealth and its encroachmmits on 
worldly oHices, as to prepare numbers in every community 
for listening to tliese rt'volutionary tenets ; and announced 
with an eloquence worthy of a more cultivated age, and 
by a i)reacher whose purity of morals and w hose contempt 
of gain no enemy could impeach, they were hailed in many 
an asseii'bly of the populace with bursts of acclamation. 
/Vruold’s diocesan forsaken by his flock, appealed from the 
reasonings of an obscure monk, to the authority of the 
pope. Innocent the second, accordingly, convened a gene- 
ral council of the r.ateran, before which this daring 
innovator was adnionislu'd to appear. 'I'he summons was 
obeyed. But the enemies of the accused were his judges ; 

Im was sentenced to peri»elual silence; and passing the 
Alps found an as'diim at Zurich, where he is pn'suined to 
have left the seeds of his doctrine to vegc'tate until the 
age of Zuinglius. 

The a])p('arance of Arni>ld hel'ore the l.ateran council, 
was soon regarded I>v its members as ;i disastrous event. 

It had contiihuted to intioduce his name and opiifu'iis to 
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c K A V. Oie notice and attachment of the Roman people ; and in 

that city, degenerate as it Avas, the disciples of the exile 

multiplied daily. But so intoxicating is the possession of 
power, that the persecution which expelled the offender 
from his country, w^as allowed to follow him into his re- 
treat; and it ap})ears, at length, to have fixed the desperate^ 
resolve which placed him suddenly in the midst of his 
friends, within the gates of the capital. To unfurl the 
standard of revolt, as In'iieath the shade of the Vatican, was 
an enterprise ecjually novel and perilous. Familiar alike 
with the civil and the religious history of Rome, Arnold 
dwelt w ith a commanding tdocjuence on tlu' ('\|)loits of tlu' 
Bruti, the Gracchi, and thc‘ Scipios, and on tlu' saintly 
character of the martyrs who had ptu'ished in tlu‘ cause of 
her anci(*nt and her l)ett<'r Christianity. NA^ith a glow of 
patriotism, and W(^ must presume of pi(‘ty too, he urged 
i\w restoration of the forgotUai laws of the rt'puhlic, and 
r(*cjuir(*d as a measuri‘ strict!\ (\sst‘ntial to produce a rtdurn 
of the purity and the triumj)hs of ridigion, that all au- 
thority in tiu' pontilfs and the chugy should lu' limiti'd to 
the s[)iritual governnn*nt of the (diristian commonwealth. 
So momentous a revolution wavs not to 1 m' in any consid(*r- 
ahle degr(‘e antici[)ated without sonu' hursts of jiopular 
V iohaice, and th(’S(' may have hecai vii'waal with sificerc 
n*gret by tin; discernment of the man who, howawa r in- 
nocent, would he reproaclual as tiudr author. lint in 
Home, aiul for m arly ten ytairs, the infliuaua* of the monk 
<d‘ Biavscia presidtal, wliile several (a>ntmn])orary pontillV 
trembled within its walls, sunk hemaith the <‘an‘s of their 
tottering em|)ire, or nesorted as ( xiles to tlu? adjaceid 
cities. It was long, howanaT, since the voica* of fret'- 
(lorn had echoed among (lu? S(‘ven hills, and lu'r authority 
in the presin! instaiua* was pia^carious and of shoit 
duration. 

Adrian, the only Knglishrnan who has filled tlu' chaii el 
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St. P(^tcr, had no sooner assumed that dignity than he 

displayed a firmness and policy adapted to the alarming 

exigencies of his station. A cardinal was either slain or 
wounded in the streets of Rome, and the new pontiff 
instantly pronounced an interdict upon the guilty city, 
suspending every formality of public worship through 
several months. It was an untried and a bold expedient. 
The Romans, who had resisted every political demand of 
the popes, had not learned so freely to question their 
spiritual power; and tlie majority were induced by this 
gloomy chastisement to accede to the banishment of Ar- 
nold. Tlu‘ reformer again lH?came an exih', but in his 
s('cond riitreat was slieltert'd for awhile by his patrons, the 
viscounts of Chunpania. He soon learned, howevtu’, that 
this successful (‘Ifort of tin.' papal court was merely prepa- 
ratory to still more decisive nu'asures. Fredi'vic liar- 
harossa was evv long to ri'ceive the crown ol’ the em])ire 
from th(‘ hand of’ Adrian. In an interview previous to 
t!i(^ ceiaunony, tlie |)ontitf laboured to shew’, tluit the 
lu'ri'sy of vVrnold was not less hostile to political than to 
(M-clesiastical governnu'nt ; and tlie emperor conceded, 
or proles'^ed to coiu'ede, the truth of the doctriiu'. liy 
such docility tin' ollicial services of tlie chief pastor could 
hardly fail to bc' secured. The religious sanctions which 
were attached by such formalities to the exercises of regal 
power, wi'ia* of no little moment during the reign of 
su|)msl ition ; and it is too well known, that for obji'cts of 
mmdi less importanci', the intt'rests and the lives of indi- 
viduals hav(' l)('en at all times considert'd a trivial sacrifice. 
f\)rced from his concealnn'iit in the name of the Caesar, 
Arnold was conducted by a strong escort to Rome, lie 
was there arraigneil before the prefect of the city, was 
condemned to die, and deserted (perhaps of necessity) by 
his more powerful adhen'iits, he ])erisbed at the stake a 
amid the idle ga/ings of the lloinan populace. 
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His ashes wore p^iven to the Tiber, hut his opinions 
wore not so easily consigned to oblivion. If no sect sur- 
vived to venerate him as its founder,^- his spirit of enter- 
prise and its measure of success ; that constant reference 
to the scriptures of the New Testament as an ultimate 
authority; and that critical attention to the features of 
Christianity in its earlier stages, which the wdiole contro- 
versy so powerfully induced, must all have served to dilfuse 
a now vigour Into every sect, and into every struggle in 
favour of truth and piety. His triumphs, so far as they 
extended, would be seen as those of equity opposed to 
usurpation, and that while the latter stood intrenched 
by the remote antiquity of its birth, and guarded by ano- 
ther barrier usually deemed invulnerable, — the custom of 
nations. If onr information respecting liim has left his 
theological opinions in some d(\gnM' doubtful, tlie silence^ 
of his enemies may b(‘ allowed to (exonerate him from anv 
very serious (Udinquency on such points. It is possible, 
indeed, and even ])robable, that his ndigioiis tenets would 
have bei'ii found in some mc'asun* [xModiar, and have called 
for cl(‘rical reprool', had not (he rt\s('ntment of that order 
been so comi)letely directed from siu h matters hv his 
more alarming assault on that sixmlar policy, which evil 
passions and (he lapse o(‘ time had placed in alliancr* witli 
the hierarciiy.*^ 'fliis he viewtxl as (In* source of all its 
corruptions, regarding e\(*ry hope of rc'novating the 
(Ecclesiastical system as vain, if not foumhEd on the pre- 


\V c read, i;idee<!, ot Ariuddists in 
the later period.s of ecclesia.Htical his- 
lorv, htit the iiarne appears to have 
l>een almost confined, idler an ifilervid , 
tt) those who were /ealous for the esta- 
lilislitnenl (if the s( nate in tlie capital, 
or to the followers of Arnold, a rele- 
hrafed Waldensian pr - arher. 

His opinions with n speot to the 
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heterodox. Allix no tin (diurelies 
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sumption of clfhding this cxtorior revolution. To trout sect. 
the diameter of Arnold as that of a mere political de- 
claimer, is evidently to violate the law of diarity and 
justice. There is nothing known respecting him, incon- 
sistent with sincere and cnlightcmed piety ; no principle on 
ecclesiastical polity received as his, which is not at present 
maintained, and as of the highest importance to the cause 
of nneorrupted Christianity, by myriads among the most 
devout of mankind. Nor is there any thing authenticated 
as an action of his life, which might not be paralleled 
from th(^ lives of many distinguished men, whose benevo- 
lence of purpose, and unfeigned devotion are rarely ques- 
tioned.* ‘ 

In the disputes which had arisen lietw een monarchs and ‘ ' 

. , ... . . Wil.iw 

the pontiffs concerning investitures, and which it recpiired 
the age of fiuth(‘r to (‘Xtingiiish, the doctrines of Arnold 
wen^ of tVeqiient utility. As they faih'd not to strengthen 
tliat disj)osition to examiiu' the validity of sacinxlotal 
(laims whicli produced tlu' memorable controversy de- 
scribed, they were silently performing the most important 
service to the cause of freedom and religion. It was in 
this mamu'r that tin' struggh^ of tin' llrescian reformer, 
political as it appears, [iroved greatly subservient to the 
progrt'ss of thosi* r(‘ligious tiaiths, which in the ninth cen- 
tury wi're so ably deleinh'd by Claude, of rurin. We havt' 
seen that after an interval of nearly three centuriis, the 
doctrine of that distinguished prelate w as fondly cherished, 
and cherished with a simplicity truly surprising, by tin 
Vaudois: and that manyf if not the w hole, of his peculiar 


Tlic uhov<: facts* rtspi'clinjj; Ar- 
nold, liavo lieeii adopted priiieipidlv on 
the fuithorit v of Or. Allix, (JihUon, and 
Moslioiin. i'liat Arnold had not em- 
braced any doctrine inconsistt'ut with 
scriptural piety is either ntlirnicd or 
iniplird l>y e;;ch of !hes<* wrilt i 'J. Thosi* 


principles of action, however, whieh 
coniiiiandcd the admiration of Mr. 
Cihhon, are slij^litly rcprchcjulctl by 
Mosheim, not indeed as wron^ in them- 
selves, hut as carried to somewlifil of 
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(' II P- opinions were widely (Visseininiitcti hv the itlnenwt oflorts 

of Peter de Bruys and of Henry his reputed disciple. It 

wiis in tJie year 1148, that the latter perisheMi as the 
victim of persecution. But ten years from that period 
liad scarcely passed, when Peter Waldo, an opulent mer- 
chant of Lyons, became known in that city as an opponent 
of the Romish superstition, and a zealous advocatt^ of what 
has sizice been desi<:>nated the reformed faith.'-' 

Waldo liad witnessed the sudden decease of a friend at 
his tal)le, and a disposition alr(?ady ravourabh' to religion 
was much confirmed by the ailectin<>* incident. Often 
scandalized by the manners of the cler<:»y, his sin)eri()r 
education had enabled him to consult the Latin Version 
of tlie scriptures. From that source he d(‘riv(‘d tln^ in- 
struction which tauf^lit him to sc'jzaratz^ from (‘ommunion 
with the papal church. ITis morals had ('ver defied tin* 
breath of calumny; from this period hisw’^t'alth ministered 
laro'ely to the comforts of tln^ poor; and if his opposition 
to vice and error (exposed him to the malica^ of intert\st(‘d 
men, his fearh'ss enforcement of the truths of the gospel 
won the applause and tin* grateful attachnnait of multi- 
tudes. Vor a season he found his jzrotz'ction in his rank, 
in the influence of his conmu-fions, and in tin' number of 
his followers; but tin* inroads of his zeal, wliich had thus 
eluded (*Nery hostile purpose ol’ tin* local authorities, wen* 
at length (U’enn^d so serious an innovation as to reejuire 
tin* most formal int(*rf(‘r(*nce of' the pajzacv. in a council 
convened by Al<*xa!nl<»r tht* third, Petz r Waldo and his 
numc*rous disci|)les w<*re jirc'sumed to be coiivictt'd <>1 
heresy; and until signs should be givt*n of repcmtancc. 

The life nt \\ ,il<lo in fully re- f ru{(fi>ilion, fib. i. r. H. 'Me* 

eonled by Perrin, Hist. r. i. See 'also Ujry nf tbe.-^e |irople lins als«) l>teM 

Le^or, 1. i. (’enturiaU>rs, Ma^debur^, \ arimisly treated bv Naf.dis Ate\:uidri , 

ee;d. >ii. Hasnai^e. to»». ii. I ••bi r’s Hist. ICeeles. 'riiuanfis. Hist. 1- 

d<> Surees.sioiM'. (airab>i;ns iV.shiii)» aiui jti Hiisstii Cs Hi^toii,* des ^ 

^ eritatis. lafidnnrb's Hiainr nf llie lions 
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they were cut off from all communion with the faithful. f>’ECT 

n 

This sentence would probably have been little regarded, 
had it not, through the ferocity of the times, become no 
less destructive of civil than of religious communion. Such 
of the Lyonese as were not prepared to brave the wrath 
of the church, were constrained to refuse the hated secta- 
ries even the remotest intercourse of social life.'*^ That 
flourishing city was in consequence deserted by a large, 
and by the most valuable portion of its inhabitants ; but 
like the Hebrew' tribes, they w^ere not to be lost in their 
dispersion. Waldo continued to publish his doctrine, and 
with great success, tlirougli Daupheny, Picardy, and vari- 
ous of the German states, concluding the labours of twenty 
years in a province of Bohemia. His disciples, every 
w here harassed by the hand of persecution, are still found 
associated with almost every continental sect ; and by a 
b(uu;vol('nt arrangement of providence, they were pre- 
served as witnesses for the truth until the age of Liither.'^ 

Aware of the assistance w hich he had derived from the 
scriptures, and of the principles which assert them to be 
the property of tlu' people no less than of the priest, it had 
been an object of early solicitude with Waldo, to confer 
upon his followau's a translation of the inspired volume in 
their own tongue.'^ It was a novelty in modt rn Europe, and 
contributed much to his unprecedented success in the w ork 
of reformation. The noble h^sson ' had long since suj)- 
plied the devout with a valual)le summary of scri|)ture 
liistory, and of the doctrines and the duties of tlie gospel; 


Siicli was thu (lori.sion of the 
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New Testament as thus placed in the 
hands of the people. Tin* eonsequenee 
he relates has been that “ whatever a 
doetor of the ehureh teaches, which he 
does not prove from the New Testa- 
ment, the\ consider as entirely fahuloits 
and coiitrai V to the authoritx of III' 
ehureh. " 
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C II A P. but such was the impulse given to the mind of multitudes 

by the possession of the scriptures, that the numerous sec- 
taries, however poor and despised, were generally capable 
of vindicating their peculiarities of custom or ojiinion by 
an appeal to that authority. It was even their boast, that 
there w'as scarcely a man or woman among them, who was 
not far better read in the Bible than the doctors of the 
cluirch. Nor will this be doubted if it be remembered, 
that it is an enemy who states his conversing with a rustic 
who could repeat every verse and term of the book of Job, 
and with others who were scarcely less familiar witli the 
Avhole of the New Testament.’” The ecclesiastic recording 
these facts, has subscribed himself as in “ time ])ast a 
heretic,” and w'as a man who would b(' fully aware that 
to indulge in any friendly remark on the faith or character 
of his former associates, would be, as in similar oases, to 
create a suspicion of his present sincerity. This is one 
of the worst evils of apostacy. This writer evidently in- 
tends to degrade the Waldenstis when he describes one of 
their travelling merchants as exposing his robes and 
trinkets before an opulent family, and on selling his 
articles as replying to the question, — Have you nothing 
more ? — by lauding the virtues of a (attain jewel in his 
possession, but which he dan's not discover, uidess he may 
obtain a pledge of protection from the re.sentment of the 
clergy. Curiosity excited, the promise is made by the 
party, and the slrang(;r produces a vernacular gospel, a 
gem, brilliant from Cod ; n;ads some of its more interesting 
portions, and if the, auditory be ob.served to feel pleased 
with his recitals, he ventures on the denunciations against 
th(! scribes and pharisetss, not unfre-cpiently pointing them 

Rtiiucr, c. vii, 71?, This oflict? of inqiii.sitor. Ilis f.ilriloguiMil 

KhaitH;riiis Sact ho, as lit* i.n freqiieiHly tfte Waltleii.siaii vrrorH ol 
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against the monks and the clergy.® It is not diflicult to 
suppose with this historian, that by such means an im- 
pression was often made on the rich and powerful, un- 
favourable to the pretensions of churchmen. But the tone 
of morals which pervaded these communities must have 
been of no ordinary character, since it could extort from 
such a writer, and in such an age, the concessions found 
in his narrative. It is this same Beiner, once a Walden- 
sian, and afterwards a relentless persecutor, w ho describes 
these people as grave and modest in their manners, and 
plain in their apparel ; as often declining the snares of 
commerce from their aversion to falsehood, oaths, aiul 
dishonesty ; as careless of accumulating wealth, being 
satisfied with little ; as chaste and temperate, especially 
those of Lyons ; as remarkable for the placidity of their 
temper ; never frequenting taverns, mingling with the 
dance, or with other vanities ; but ever employed in 
labour, in reading, or in communicating know-ledge.^* If 
piety is to be at all determined by its fruits, these state- 
ments from a conti'inporary and an opjionent must be de- 
cisive of its reality in the case of the Waldenses. It would 
be (msy, however, to add to their force by copious citations 
from many ancient documents relating to that ])eople ; 
somp of which have descended from themselves, and others 
had been supplied by their adversaries. It will be easily 
credited that at a period illumined only by the first twi- 
light of knowledge, some absurdities of opinion w ould be 
observable in the cnied of these fraU'rnities, and that the 
diversity of tlnur manners wocdd not always be the result 
of wisdom. Such an ellect was inseparable from the 
existence of societies, so numerous, so widtdy dilfused, 
and adhering with so much tenacity to the almost forgotten 
l ight of private judgment.” 

Rcinor, c. vii.TiMi. Tlio |ipriilo\iiin v;ui> l_v i»f iiaiiu •< 

Ibid. 7l>5. Iiv wbipli tiu' si’i'i.irii s iil tin- iiiiilillc 
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That the Cathari of Germany, and their brethren, the 
Vaudois, were free during the former half of the twelfth 
century, from any serious error respecting the faith or the 
obligations of the gospel, has appesired on the evidence of 
the most certain authorities ;■ and to the same points, with 
respect to the Waldenses, the testimony borne by Reiner 
is no less decisive. But the Albigens(!s W'ere sufferers 
beyond their brethren; and to justify their peculiar punish- 
ment, no effort has been spared to give to their alleged 
offences a special enormity. It is probable that the name 
Albigenses arose from the council of All)i, an ass(;mbly 
convened in a locality bearing that name, and in which 
certain sectaries were condemned in T17(>. It is un- 
questionable, that from that period it was a designation 
ap})Iied to a numerous peopU;, dtuiounced as heretics, and 
resident in that city a!ul its neighl>ourliood. It is also 
evident that the parties who were censured in that assem- 
bly, under tlie general name ol’ Albigenses, included the 
various multitude who had been conlirmed in their aver- 
sion to the established siqx'rstitions by the preaching or 


agfs art; krutwn, will admit of some 
rlassilicalioti, AN lien they arc calletl 
Hulgarian.'s, Lomhardi.sts, Toiihiii- 
slaiis, it i.s evitlent the name i.s 

derived frtjm places, and not fmiii 
persons. When they arc designatetl 
Cathari>ts ( or Puritans, ) Publicans ( <»r 
Paulician.s ), IVatracelli, (or men <»r 
brotherhood,) or are described as poor 
men of Lyons, .some peculiarity of llieir 
profe.ssion, or <*haracter, or circtini- 
stances, is plain!) intend# d. 'J'hc* fol- 
lower.s of Peter do Hruys were called 
IV'trobru.sians ; those of Henry, llen- 
licians; and those of Arnold, .Nrriold- 
ists. Hence the name NValdeiises 
appears to proceed very nattiraliy 
from Peter Wahio, the reformer t)f 
Lyons. Hut the occurrence of the 
word Vaudois in the Nohia Leyc/on, 
pro\f s ils tj.se I#) have h< en inucli older 


than till* age of Waldo. The NVal- 
den.se.s Wer»‘ inhabitants of those V M.r. 
lo4Mlities \%hicU skirt the ha.'ic of the 
Alp.s and P\renee.s. Pnmi the Latin. 
N AM. Is c#)ines the provcn^al N or 
N'm'Duis, and llic Italian N \l.l>fs!. 
Hence, the de.signation N'a I. D l Nsrs, 
1.' M iJi.Nsi.s, or NV M.nr.s.srs. We 
have .-seen tluit these \ allies we re 
through many ages the jisyluin of .sc- 
ceders frcun the Romish church, or :it 
least of men who were often di.sposrd 
to rjue.vtion many of its pretensions. 
The.se had ho far inert used at Ihf 
period of NVuldo’s ministry, tliid a 
NValdensiari ora V am.kvman, hecaiu<.’ 
!)ii! anotli(‘r name for a heretic. Ike 
etlict.s i)( Frederic the second ugHinst 
heretics, dcHcrihe them a.s existing 
under fi inidtitude of diircrenl 
-strjinge de.signatioie;. 
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the martyrdom of Henry, and of Peter de Bruys, Against 
those reformers the old and convenient reproach of mani- 
cheisra was employed, but with as little appearance of 
truth as in many previous instances. It is obvious, that 
the records of the inquisition. of Toulouse are an authority 
to be adopted with caution. From this source, however, 
and from the writings of Alanus, a contemporary, it would 
appear that there were persons among the Albigenscs, 
who were sincerely regarded as of Paulician origin, and as 
infected with the doctrine of Manes.-’ At the same time, 
from a patient comparison of the evidence preserved to us, 
it is not only easy to suppose, but it is in the highest de- 
gree probable, that these mistaken men formed but a small 
minority in the country of the Albigenscs. their 

existence, however thinly scattered, would be sufiicient to 
atford a pretext for branding the whole, agreeably to an- 
cient custom, with the odium attaching but to the opinions 
of a ]>art. Such were the circumstances ])eculiar to the 
Albigensian dissenters ; and they have served to rendc'r 
their faith and manners the subject of a more modified 
approbation than has been gen«‘rally conferred on those 
of the Vaudois. But that much the greater number 


'Die work of Ahuiu.^t i.s inlilltMl 
(’ontra ol WaUlensis l*a- 

jL;;wio.s ft Jii(la'o.s,o|iUN (|uadi i parlitiiin. 
Tlio fir.sl thirty 'fivi* rliaplur.s <»f this 
i<>rnrKlul)li; production are occupieil in 
refutinir the tnaiiichean aiul i;nostic 
teiu't.s, as errors inainttiinod by the 
Albigenscs ; and it inay be thought un- 
leasonablc to vsupposc that, after all 
these formalitieH of attack, the ciieiiiy 
assiiilcd was one of the imagination 
only. It should be remtMiibcred, how- 
over, that such was the disputatious 
spirit of schoolmen — and Alanus was 
the “ Universal doctor,” as often to 
Opponents, from their passion 
lor the knightly exercise of destroying 
diein ; and the very title of the work 


publi.slit d by this disputant, proposing 
as it dv)c» to annihilate all the known 
error.H of the world, bespeaks his love 
of conflict. In addition to which, it 
should ho recollected that Alanns was 
a native of Flanders, and through the 
greater portion of his life a re.'iideiit in 
the university of Fai ls ; and that his 
statements of the most ohjectioimhle 
tenets imputed to the Albigenscs are 
often given in a manner which lietrays 
his imperfect information, and his con- 
sciousness that the errors attributed to 
some were oerliunly rejected by others. 
The reader may see some curious ex- 
tracts from this work in Dr. Allix on 
the Albigenscs, c. \>i. wii. 
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compreheiuted under both appellations, were, with respect 
to every important question of piety and morals, the same 
people, is either the implied or the direct testimony of 
every age through which they have survived.^* 

To check the progress of opinions so hostile to the 
maxims of the papacy, was an object too important to be 
overlooked. It was to meet this exigency that the order 
of preaching, or, as they are more properly designated, 
of begging friars, was instituted. That unlimited renun- 
ciation of property, which formed a distinctive feature in 
the discipline of these fraternities, was expected to secure 
tliem from the many corruj)tions which opulence had 
introduced among tlu! secular clergy, and which even tlu' 
convent had so feebly resisted. Their promist'd appeal, 
also, to reason or persuasion, in sup])ort of (‘stablished 
tisages and opinions, was a measure a(ljuste<l by the sann* 
policy to the improving spirit of flu> tinu's. lint we have 
seen, and shall again see, that the vow of poverty, whether 
framed by tin* severity of St. Dominic, or of St. Francis, 
was not so strict as to be in no way eluded ; and liisforv 


Moshfciin, ii. dSO. Of tlu* crttlit 
U> to tlu? charjijt. of inaniolu ism 

as preferred against nearly all tlu; dis- 
senters from the RomiNli ehureh, 
tlirouj!;h the whole intt ivul fiuiii the 
list; of llie Paulirians to the a;;e of 
VV yelin’e, a jud;;nient may he formed 
Irom the coruliirt of the pontilV Boni- 
face, in 1302, with n?spert to Philip 
the I'air. The French monarch a.s- 
^lerted hi.s claim to dispo.se of certain 
l>enf?nc(?.H in his kiru^tltim ] this the popt* 
challenged a.s his own iin dienahit? 
right, declaring in hi.s relehiiit«d de- 
cretal nrium .sancliinj, that there are 
two .sw*ord.s in the ehnrch, tlie Kpiritiial 
and the temporal - that the temporal 
is ^'di’p ( f to the spiritual, that to deny 
lliis is to allirni the doctrine <d‘ two 
f and independent piincipicM, 
afol . 'i lo tail into tlu- luic>\ nl the 


manichean.s ! ( Dupin. cent. xv. a, 

Collier, i. 107, -108.^ If .such was the 
ground of thi.s odiou.s aecii.salion as 
preferred hy pontitl's against the iru'sl 
powerful .sovereigns, a mueli le.ss phiii- 
.sihle pretext, if sncli were po.s.sil»|c, 
would he sutiieient, in the hand of in- 
quisitors, to hriiig its reproach anti 
its punishment on the defenceKs> 
Alhigense.s, 

It is of that sect that a coii- 
tcmporaiy and an enemy exclaiii).". 
“ Thu.s does the spirit of fahsthoiul, 
only hy the appearanee of a pun' </»(/ 
fife, lead away inconsidei 
people from the truth.” To eonrich 
the iiitliionce of heresy to he .so I * 
helter than that of orthmloxy a.s lottini 
tlu‘ sc ale* agaiii.sl it, was lud alto^olli'i 
|odiiic. Cuii. de* Podio Laini’nli<> ( 
viii. <>72. - .Si.stiioiidi Crusades, c.i. H 
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has informed us that the heresies which neither the argu- ^tJCT. 

ments nor the rhetoric of the mendicants could expel, 

were readily yielded to a process of coersion ; and one, 
which, "as it insulted every dictate of the understanding, 
was but ill adapted to remove the alleged estrangement 
of the heart. 

It was in the year 1179 that Peter Waldo finished his 
prosperous career; and it was two years later that the 
pontiff, Lucian the third, issued his memorable decree, 

“ condemning all manner of heresy, by whatever name 
denominated.” This enactment required the prelates of 
Christendom to denounce the censures of the church against 
heretics with the return of every public solemnity ; and 
to exj)lore their diocese at h'ast once a year, that spiritual 
oilenders might be every where detected. It at the sanu' 
time adjudged owry bishop who should be found slow 
lieri'in,” to a suspension for three years, from the exercise 
of his episcopal functions. Every layman convicted of 
heresy, and refusing to abjun^ his opinions, was left by the 
same decree “ to tiie sentence of the secular judge, to 
n*(‘eive (‘ondign punishment, according to the (piality of tlu‘ 
offence while the secular authorities, forbearing “ to exe- 
cut(‘ the ecclesiastical and imperial statutes w hen required,” 
are ex(*omniitnicated, their power transferred to others, and 
tluur goods confiscated to the use of the church.'’^ 

But the zeal of tin' provincial chu’gy was cold and un- 
c‘(pial when compared with that of the papal court. The 
mendicant orders, though introduced but to debatt' the 
questions of heresy, were soon viewed as mor(‘ ])romising 
instruments of arbitrary power ; and w ith littU* difficulty 
tliev were placed at the head of a political machinery, 

'"’The spirit of tills enactment is anlhoritutixe aoclriiio of tlio ehm< h. in 
e xpressed in a previous decision of the twciitv- third c.mon of the sccimd 
coiiiiril of 'rouloiiso. (linn. UiMieial liateian eonncil. 

’*‘^1 a is seen cinhodied. a.s the more 
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which had been recently framed to maintain the despotic 
authority of Rome. From this period, wherever the in- 
lluence of the pontiffs could extend it, that of the friars 
was carefully directed to make inquisition into heresy, and 
to seize the persons of the suspected. In the cells of their 
prison house the unhappy victims of intolerance suffered 
every species^ of torture ; and tlience were often con- 
ducted to the stake, ignorant, alike, of their crime, of their 
accusers, and of the evidence on which they were con- 
demned. The diocesan clergy might have been expected 
to resent this innovation, as diminishing their local autho- 
rity ; but they were generally appeased, either by tiie free- 
dom whicli it secured them from an odious employment, 
or by the nominal importance which was conceded to them, 
as associated witli this new order of s|)iritual judges. It 
is also true, that this malignant institute invad(*d the pro- 
vince of the magistrate scarcely l(‘ss than that of the 
secular priest. But it was arranged that a tliird of tluj 
confiscat<‘d j)roperty should pass into the civic treasury : 
on the civil power it also devolvc‘d to nominate the inferior 
agents to this holy office; and to it was n^served tlu' 
doubtful honour of inflicting (^very public [HUialty on the 
guilty.'^’ It is obvious, however, that it is not to the pn‘- 
valence of sentinnmts favourable to ndigious libi'rtv, or to 
general science, so much as to tin? I'licroachmcmts ol‘ this 
tribunal on the civil rights of men, that we must attrihub* 
the modified states of the inquisitorial courts in some 
countries, and their total exclusion from otliers. The 
reader who would learn how far the tret? of despotism may 
strike its roots in the soil of tlu*s(' wt'sterii kingdoms, and 
th<.‘ (*xt(‘nt of that poisonous shade*, which it has the power 
of diffusing, may acquire this melancholy lesson by consult- 
ing the histories of Portugal or S|)ain. Within the limits 

Si.MiMimli litlributt a cont»i<l( luiiit; iIpI/i v in tiu* tstahli, shun lit of the iinj'iiM 
lion (o these t ansi s. i. 
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of Arragon and Castile, eighteen courts of inquisition 
were established, each with its prisons and its gradation 
of oflicers; while, from the whole, not less than twenty 
thousand familiars went forth as spies among the people, 
to detect, by every expedient, the seeds of heretical pra- 
vity. The nation which has most freely submitted to this 
yoke of antichrist has had its reward. That the grave 
of its freedom was that of its virtue and energy, is mani- 
fest in that ignorance and cruelty, and in that superstition 
and distrust, which have so strongly marked the character 
of the Spaniard, and so disfigured his history both in the 
old world and in the new.'-^ 

But the signs of religions disaffection had become so 
formidable in the beginning of the thirteenth cimtury, that 
a more summary mode of procedure than was consistent 
with the forms even of an inquisitorial court was deemed 
important to the safety of the church. Eighteen of the 
most considerable towns in the .south of France, arc 
de.scrihed as being principally occupied at that period by 
Wahhmses and Alhigeois. While the clergy were enjoined 
to confute the doctrine of the heretics, and to deprive the 
obdurate of catholic communion, the magistrate was in- 
structed to prove his religious fidelity by jmnishing them 
with exile, or with that sejiaration from every social con- 
nection which it was known could be less easily endured. 
The more scwere of these mandates, however, wdiether too 
much at variance with humanity, or too ])tainiy the off- 
spring of political ambition, were far from being religiously 
observed. Over the mind of the persecuted, the censures 
ol a hierarchy, which they had bei'n taught to loathe as 
corrupt in every part, could have no power. To escape 
IVom the civil conseijuences of their religious opinions 
was their only solicitude ; and tho.se opinions, however 

" lamhoicli'.-) Hist, t olluitt'-. Hia(t>rv of Eiuo|u'. r. c. wiii. SiMiioiuli, 
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heterodox, by coiitribiitiiig to their habits of industry, and 
of civil subordination, had rendered them of such political 
importance, that their appeal to the local nobility for pro- 
tection was often made with success. It may be, that this 
conduct of their superiors arose in some instances from 
the calculations of a worldly policy ; but in others, it ap- 
pears, as tlie consequence of a more religious feeling. At 
length, however, the demon of persecution is allowed to 
seize its prey. By the haughty Innocent the third, every 
motive which superstition could supply was em|)loyed to 
arm the princes and the people of Europe against the 
pacific (lis(‘iples of the gospel.'^ To t‘Xtir[)ate them by 
fire, and by the sword, was the object distinctly proposed ; 
and the indulgencies so impiously (‘onnectt'd with the cru- 
sades into Asia, were now' as freidy bestowed on such as 
became devoted to this murderous causi‘. But this dt's- 
perate scheme was too compreluMisive to b(» siuUhmly ac- 
comj)lished ; and to gain tiim^or to impart the appearanci' 
of justice to the intended desolations, a conference was 
proposed with the Albigtmsian teachers. The cballengt' 
was accepted ; but a pledge of sale conduct was re(|uired; 
and it was farther deinamb*d that the sacrcnl scriptun^s 
should be alom* decisive of tlu‘ (juestions at issue. These 
conditions admitted, it was in the year l’20(5 that th(‘ 
deh'gates of the opposite parties asstmibh'd in th(‘ town of 
Montreal. The accusations of tin* catholic disputants 


I'liat tlic* ai'livitv of lliis poritilV 
ki j)t with his ainliition ajipears 

iVoiu llu* fart that not. Irss lliaii LiOOO 
ot liis Irlli liavf .siir\ i vtal to tlir prr- 
.Ni rit p( rioil, tending to two \oluiiit*s 
lolio, MtiS'J. ) t” an iiM|ui.sitor, 

who liud ^ro.vslv insiiltrd Ka\niomt the 
>i\t!i, ronnt of ToiiIou.m', wa» aftt*r- 
u ards kilird hy an attendant of Ray- 
mond n who had wilm s.Hfd ihtr ollVncr. 
liinorrnt Mi-spi a trd Rayiuoiid’s pai - 
t iripation in IIk; drcd, )mt witiioiit the 


.shadow of proof, and instantly n ijniiod 
that In* .should he puhlirly iin.athrrna- 
ti/rd ill all tlin rhnrrho.H ; and didivcr* 
in;; it a.s a canoiiiral di vision of flu: 
h(il\ fatlirrs, “ tliat wr an* not to oh- 
sfi vr faith toward lliosr who keop tmt 
ihrir faith toward (iod,” hr dischai '^rs 
rvrry man from a)) oatli.s oitlnr ol 
.'dlianrc or tidriity to Ravinond, d< 

< laiin;^ Ills ptopi*rl\ aliimatrd and lii>’ 
prrsoii infamon.s. - IN tii \ allis (hm 
r ^ iii. oti I. Sisinoiidi , i . 
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were presented in writing, and (he Albigensian divines SECT, 
had extemporaneously replied to them through four suc- 
cessive days, when their opponents betrayed the weakness 
of their cause by announcing the approach of the crusading 
army, and abruptly dissolving the convention. This 
alarming communication was not devoid of truth. A 
hundred thousand cross bearers — for so were the crusaders 
designated — speedily encircled the walls of Toulouse. 

These, it is stated, were soon joined by twice tlieir num- 
ber, and the command of this terrific force was divided 
between a band of feudal chieftains and certain ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries.'--' 

The crusades, which had sa long rolled the tide of w'ar 
from the west toward the holy sepulchre, had yielded so 
little advantage, and had Imuui attended by so much loss 
and sull’ering, as to possess, at this period, but a feeble 
inlluence over tluj passions of th<‘ European population. 

The honours of a future* w^orld, Avhich were supposed to 
lu! ensured by such acts of devotion, might be valued; 
but the chances of plunder were few, and the prospect of 
bearing it to tlu^ security of home when obtained W'as 
nearly hojieless ; while lifi^ itself was in constant jeopardy 
from the pj’rils of climate, and from encounters with no 
common adversary. Hut in the proposed invasion of Tou- 
louse, another scene was opened for the display of this 
fanatic heroism ; and one which, while it secured every 
l)resent exemption, and entitled to every future good, 
that had been conmx'ted with tiic exploits of the former, 
presented a few only of the diflicultios, and as few of the 

The number of these marauders, include in this calculation the it!;tioranl 
as given by ditVoront writers, is from and fanatical niultilude which followed 
lilljt to five hundred thousand. Petri each preacher armed with sevthes and 
^allis, Cern. \vi.571. Hist, gcri.de cluh.s, and promi.xed to thcmselvc.s that 
lamgiicdoo, lib, \\. c. pp. 1(»7, Iti8. if tlicv were not in condition to combat 
l*crrin. iii, c, ii. .Sismondi, o. i. I’lic the knights of liiingiudoe. they might 
la.sl wiiior remarks, that if wo aditpt at lea.st he able to murdtr the women 

hinuller iminher, 'we mu.'^l not and children cf tlio heretics. ' 
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L_ the chiefs conducting the multitudes who were thus 

animated to this war of extirpation, we find Elides the 
third, duke of Burgundy, the counts of Navar, of St. 
Paul, of Auxerre, of Geneve, and of Forez, and Simon 
de Moiitfort, earl of Leicester. Tlie latter nobleman, 
who was lord of a castle ten leagues from Paris, had pos- 
sessed the counfship of Evreaux, had distinguished himself 
in the fourth crusade, and had recently succeeded to the 
earldom of Leicester, by the decease of his mother, who 
was a native of Fngland. The distance between the scene 
of this contest and his English jiossessions, and the limited 
nature of all feudal services, render it improbable that 
many of our anc(‘stors were engaged in these ravages.^^ 
But Montfort’s deficiencies in this respect would be more 
than supplied by Jiis military skill and n'putation, and by a 
combination of (jualities which lilted him to bt'come con- 
spicuous as the agent of intoUuance. Ills objec t plainly 
was to anru'X the countship of Toulouse to his other pos- 
s(*ssi()ns, and that, though it should be at the cost of its 
complete* depopulation. With r^*icester, indi'ed, and 
with tin* multitude, fanaticism no doubt conduced to 
this enterprise ; but the* seepn*! demonstrates that it arose 
in a much greate r degree* from tin* barbarian lust of plun- 
der and devastation. I'lider tin* impulse* of such motives, 
towns were taken in sin:cession, and tht*ir inhabitants 


The monks of Citeniix wrre j»ar- 
ticularlv active in recniiiin;; for tfic 
«;ntt r|)r Isc , ami t<i a soldiery iininrrhcd 
in su^)er^tiliof^ , and enslaved to every 
hrntal passion, they announced that 
there was “ no crime so dark, no vice 
so dfM'ply roofed in lh» heart, the very 
trjK'e of which a campaign of forty 
days in the south of riancc wouhl not 
obliterate. Par;oli.se. wifli all it.s 
ries, was opened for lliefn, without llic 
fjcccssity of pijf ch isifiL: it l»y mix 


reformation in their conduct.” - Mist. 
Iian;;fiedoc, wii. Hi. Sisiiiondi, ii. In 
1211, Philip Vu^UHtus thought it ex- 
pedient to aholisli the exemption 
granted to ihesr* r rusaders from the 
cogiii/.anre of the temporal courts, 
and uls(» their privilegett as accused 
of crimes, or in pleading for their liel 
nr their manor.- Ordinances des Uois, 
I. TJ. 

Nrde II. 
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slaughtered with an atrocity which spared neither age nor SF.CT 
sex. The local nobility had endeavoured to disarm the 
invaders by humiliation and entreaty,*'^ but it was the 
object of the pontiff to render the civil and the religious 
authorities of those heretical provinces entirely subject to 
his will, and the crusade in consequence advanced. The 
city of Beziers was first captured by the insurgents ; and 
its inhabitants, amounting to many thousands, after a few 
hours were no more!-'*^ The siege of Circassone was a 
more costly undertaking to the assailants, but its intrepid 
defenders, and its harmless multitude, were also to be scat- 
tered or destroyed by the fanatics.’* The fall of these 


52 Tliis wn.s the case especially with 
Raymond of Toulouse, and Innocent 
judged it well to delay for a while the 
inflicting of his purposed vengeance on 
that injured man. It i.s thus the pontifl’ 
writes to his sacred eruissaries: “ We 
counsel you, with the apostle Paul, to 
employ guile with regard to thi.> count, 
for ill this case it ought to he called 
prudence. We must attack .separately 
those who are separated from unity. 
Leave fora while the count of TouIoum*, 
employing toward him a wise dissimu- 
lation, that the other heretics may he 
the more - asily defeated, ami that 
afterwards we may crush him when he 
shall he left ahme. ’ Thus diil this arch 
villain secretly resolve on the destruc- 
tion of a man to whom he had given his 
\»ledge of entire fa\our. Innocent, 
Lpisl. i.Ki. ep, Si.smomli, c. i. 

The spirit of Innocent peivtuhil hi.s 
clerical agents. Peter, the monk of 
Vaux Cernay, was an attendant on 
the movements of Simon de Montfort, 
and while recording the ino.st re\t*lting 
atrocities ns committed hy that chief- 
tain, extols him as the pattern of 
knighthood and devotion. In 1*214, 
there was a prospect of Montfoit’s ra- 
vages being hrouglit to a close ; but 
a legate and another army of rrusadei s 
unexpectedly arrived — the truce was 


perfidiously broken, and the consum- 
mate hypocrisy and fraud, displayed by 
tlie papal representative to supply the 
ero.s.s-heai*^rs with the opportunities of 
indulging their lust of slaughter, arc 
recorded by the same unprincipled 
monk with the most impassioned 
plaudits, 

“ The numhers of th»^ slain have 
been variously determined by catholic 
writers from 10,000 to tiO.OtK). The 
half of the latter number is the most 
probable amount, if it he true that the 
>tated population of the city was 

l. ‘»,000i fur if a remnant escaped, 

m. my who h.id lied to its walls for 
protection were doubtic.ss numbered 
with the slain. The city was taken 
almost by surprise, and when it was 
iiujuired how in the work of slaughter 
the lieittios should he distinguished 
from the faithful, the memorable an- 
swer of the Abbot of Citeaux was, 
“ Kill them all, the Lord will know 
well those who are his.” — Raynaldus 
Ecoic.s. 1200. llisl.de Languedoc, lib. 
wii. c. Ivii. ItiO. Hih. Ci.stercien. ii. 
1 10 . 

5* The viscount of Be/ier.s, whose 
crime had been tliat of forbearing to 
extirpate heresy in bis dominions, 
trusted biuiself in the camp of the bo- 
.siegei.s, relying for liis safe conduct on 
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principal towns was, of course, followed by that of the 

many castles, and the less promising* retreats of this 

aftlicted people. Nor was the system of outrage, com- 
menced with this infuriated feeling, of short duration. 
Extending over the provinces of southern France, it was 
perpetuated for more than twenty years, exhibiting a 
combination and a continuance of crime, to which the 
“ annals of civilized heathenism could scarcely supply a 
parallel, and which is supposed to have swept away at 
least a million of lives.*'"' A volume might be occu])ied in 
detailing these atrocities; but it must be sunicient to ol)- 
serve in the language of Mr. Gibbon, that pope Innocent 
the third surpassed the sanguinary fame of Theodora. 
It was in cruelty alone that her soldiers could e(|ual the 
heroes of the crusades; and the cruelties of her priests 
were far excelled by the founders of the in([uisition, an 
office inort^ adapted to confirm than to confute the beli(‘r 
of an evil primaple.^’ 

But the spoil of this entc'rprise failed to enrich its pos- 
sessors. By their mutual envy, and by the extended 
disalVection wliich their conduct had ert'ab'd, more \v;,s 
lost than had becui gaiiu'd by oppression ; whih* th(' 
suflerers, according to tlu* narrative* of their enemii s, 
generally encount(*red their fatt* with a constancy not un- 
worthy of thi* primitive martyrs. So unsparing, however, 
and so determined w<*re tin* etforts of Simon dt* Montfort, 
of Arnold, abbot of Citeaux, afterwards archbishop ol 


tlie oaths of its rhiefs and iho attendant 
oIer',;y. Both hitriself and his followers 
were sci/od on the pretext that faith is 
not to he kept with heretics. The 
pef>ple of Cirenssone prineipalljr 
escaped the vne^eanre of their trne- 
inies, hy means of a secret avenue 
ronnecte<i with the city. •Some, how- 
ever, were seized, and fo^etlier with 
the viscount and his kni^hts. supplif'd 
to tfudr cneniies tlie festive spectacle 


«)f UK) liereties eonsumin;^ at tin: st;ike. 
and lifty suspended on the ;; allows ! 

3’' The author of the nch,;inri Clim- 
riiele from fjesaritis, ( A. D. I’JOS, ) de- 
scribes the Aihi^etisian dortrirm :is 

having; infeeted a llifnisand citie s. :md 
as what must have corrtipted all V'uiope 
had not its votaries been destroyed hv 
the swords of the f.iitliful. 

Deeline an<l Fall, \. iSti. 
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Narbonne, and of their numerous followers, to compete SECT, 
the work of extirpation, that there were seasons in which 
their malignant purpose seemed to be accomplished. The 
Albigensian teachers iiad perished, and apparently with 
scarcely an exception ; and the feeble remnant of their 
followers, who had escaped the vengeance of the crusaders, 
lied to distant countries, where a veil thrown over their 
previous history must commonly have afforded their only 
hope of security. In such regions, se))arated from their 
home, their pastors, their brethren, and from all the hal- 
lowed pleasures of social worship, their sorrows, even their 
sighs were required to be in secret! It is true, the sparks 
of the independence which had been thus subdued, were 
often perceptible amid the darkness which followed. In 
the two Sicilies, in Gascon, in Italy, even in Rome itself, 
the scattered sectaries were discovered ; but their de- 
tection was every where the prelude to imprisonnnuit, 
confiscation, and death. 


The interval between the former hall of the thirteenth 

I'll st.iteoftlu 

rontury, with winch these crusades are connected, and 

the middle of the following, in which Wyelific^ appeared, Kn,.'!!.' " 

is one of unusual gloom in the history of true religion. '' 

JHTVliHlS ti 


In protst of this wc m;iy r< iiuirk, 
that tin* most tlili^ont staruh of tiu* 

\ ast army which ontcrtMl tin* turrilorius 
of thi! count of 'roiiloiijfc, timlcr (lie 
t'ommaini of Lniiis the ci^^lith, A. O. 

could tiiscover hut o;u* person 
infected with the herc.sy, which, for 
the purpose of worldly policy, hail 
lieen represented as rttpiiriiii; the 
slrenglh of the French nation to re- 
move it. Tiiat ptM'.son was too a^cd 
cither to lly or to alter his opinions, 
and 1 m? was hnrnt accordin;;ly with 
much ceremony. — Hist, dc Languedoc, 
nhi supra. 

Rayiialdu.s, Ann. Fccics. A. I), 
sect. 18 . 23 . 13 , II. A. O. 1232 , 
>^oct.H. A.I). 1233 , sect 12 , .V.l). 1231 . 


sect. 13 . If we may credit Cardinal 
Conrad, who, iu 1223 , presided iu the 
council of Sens, the Alhigensi*s had 
recently « slahllshed a pi*|'e, or chief 
pastor. <m the frontier ot Hulgaria, and 
were lahorlously forming tIjemseUes 
into a ri\al hierarchy, Lahh. \i. 2 J'S. 
^latt. I’aris, lli.^t, 207 . Uaynaldus, 
A. I). 1223 , sect. 311 . ) It is not iiu- 
prohahlc that the shores of tlie .Adriatic 
had atVorded an a>>Iuin to tlie fugitive 
Alhigenses; but the story of their 
jiontilV is unworthy of notice. So I tie, 
however, as I 23 r>, the Fatarencs wore 
fre(pieutly detected iu the ditlereut 
states of Italy. (Ihul. sect. 1 .) — IU. ) 
Nor were the (I’.dlic pr(»\inccs wholly 
iVccd tVomtlhc pc.stilencc. Lahh. \i. 287 . 


the .1^ 


i.f 


Wm IuV. . 
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CHAP. T}jo olEort of tho VValrloiises and Albigeois to restore its 
/mr//v, and which has not been improperly designated the 
first reformation, apj)earecl as a total failure ; and tIiroup;li 
nearly three hundred succeeding years, the good which 
it was designed to confer on the nations of the western e^i- 
pire is effectually resisted. And not only so, the machinery 
of despotism appears to have become every day more ma- 
tured, and every struggle of its victims but to have placed 
them more completely beneath it. No doctrine opposed to 
the follies and the vices which the church had now canon- 
ized, could ])ossibly circulate among the ])eople, without 
being denounced at once as of heretical origin; nor with- 
out calling to remembrance the appalling convulsions by 
which its abettors had been crushed and destroyed. 
Tlie wild fanaticism which taught tlu^ crusader to revere 
himself as the support of a falling church while shedding 
the blood of heretics, or leading them to the stake, had in 
some degr(‘(* subsided ; but principally In'cause the ro- 
puted foes of that church were no longt^r seen in forinidablt^ 
array. Iftmci' tlie maxims of the stormy season which 
had passtxl were all retained, and were acted upon as 
often as men were found who dared to advocat<^ the faith, 
the worshij), or the morals, w hicli had forim'd the glory of 
Christian communities in better times. Wtj may vtmturc', 
indeed, to conclude, that the comj)arativ(^ indillerenc(‘ 


Of the contempt with wliich every 
thinjx Alhi^rMMan was hythe 

iirtss of t)ie rif'w inliahititiits of Laii- 
^uedoc, wfiom (he crnsaclcs fmd intro- 
<loce<J, w»* may from the treat- 

nicnf e\ hv Rn>fnon<l (he 
sKth, tile mmnt of Toulousi-, and a 
most oh.se<|ijloiis suppliurit tor the 
mercy of (lie jiriesthood. “ They per- 
sfcutef! him,” ohservt's Sismotidi, “ for 
his roinpniisioii, not nnlv <lurin^ his 
life, 1ml even (<ir ji^es alter his death, 
itis .son could never oht,.iirt tllu honours 


of ‘H^pulture for his body ; hut hi.s < 
w as deposited near the burial jjronnd ol 
Nt. Jidm of I'oiilouse, waiting' the r- 
mission ot the church for its iiiterrmnl. 
It was still there in the tourhenlli 
century ; hut as it was of wood, 

and as no one took care for its j'r* - 
ser\alion, it wa.s broken, and hi.s hoiu's 
disper.sed heldre the sixli'enlh ceiiltir^. 
'I he fiknll alone of Raviuoml the sivfli, 
wa.H lon^; pre.Merved in the hoiiHt' ol tin* 
hospitaler.s of St. John of Touloti.Ne. 
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with which the tew rcmiiittutg dissenters from the hiemrchj 

ff'cre now regarded, discovered a state of things even less _ 
hopeful than the former. During this period, wo look i» 
vain either to the clergy or tine laity for the r(;motest 
idea of capacity, ac<juireni(‘iit, or feeling, in any degree 
reputable, as associated with the crime of heresy Hence 
the persons convicted of that vague offence, were usually 
disposed of as if lost to every thing with which humanity 
might be expected to sympathize. So busily liad the 
calumnies ri'specting tluun been circulated, and so general 
was the credence which had been given to them, that while 
fre(|uently animated by sentiments the most devout and 
generous, t\wy seemt^d to be viewed as disti])guished from 
children but by the absence of their docilitv, and bv a 
])roliciency in th(* d(‘vic<‘s of impiety peculiar to themselves. 
In some instances their very punishment seejus to have* 
bt'en foregon(% from the notion of tlu*ir bc*ing unworthy of 
(lie l'e<‘ble (dfort which it demandt'd. Such, in the conti- 
ni'idal states, was tin' lei'ling of monarchs, of nobles, and 
of no small numlu'r among the tdt'rgy, through the cenlury 
which |)riTi*ded the appearance of NN ycHtle. Tlu' struggh 
had |)ass('d, and tin' t‘stahlis!n*d superstition resumed its 
duminioi’ with a ri'iU'Wf'd cousciousm^ss of power. How 
i‘ar the Ihiglish refornu'r discovered the ft t'ling ol‘ other 
states to b(‘ that of hi> countrymen, or how far the circum- 
stances of Ihigland, in the fourtec'iith century, wa'ii* |)ar- 
tj(*ularl\ favourahh' to the formation ol Ins character and 
tlu' encouragc'inent of his elforts. will aj)|)r'ar Irom tin' 
following chapter, which is designed to ]>ri‘sent a rapid 
V i('W' ol the institutions of oiir ancestors at that p«*riod. 


// 


’’ Ui‘itH'1' wiotf about thi‘ miitilb' of 
tiu; lliij toonlh riMitur V , aiul wo j)t i rri vi- 
somctliin^ of tills soiitiinont o\pi< >sca 
l»v tiiiii, wilt'll ho ooMlrasls tlio prolni- 


Nions ill I'.ithiibi isJM •iUpporti d bv 
prill. « N ami litoral 1, with liiuso of 
!i, i«.-i\ as I'V “ p.'uiperos et 

i»pilioi. imilicrrs ot idiiit.o. \ii.7l7. 


VOL. I. 
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ON TUr KCCLFSIAsriCAL KSTA BUSH M KNT, AND TUP 
SrVTK OF SOCIKTV IN F:N(;I.\NI), IMMCVIOUS TO IHK 
AOF. OF WVIU.IFFK. 


SIXTION I. 


I1NHENCIIS ui I III. I' vivvi. rowru. irriHr oiii it; a i in\.s 

OVH \\( |o nil t in l!( I! (»! Itn.Ml , \l fllOlMI N ()1 1 Mi 

TNCIIMI MONAHCliS U IT I! MlSD’Cl lO '1111; A\<iM(’\S' fill IK 11 1)K)M IMF 

AtCF.^'KiN nr IHK tnNgirUoH. |\(l^^lV^, WMtlCr, OF rilF 

— ii" I Nf iK» \< n MIN 1 s I n r«»'i I N 1 1. V mn i hi ri mj-i.i \M' 

lill Nn)U 1 .\N0 iiv nn ( 1 1 IK.V. NtMKl Ol i,IK."Jl'll. - ■ 

lin < OM IK)\ 1 f{‘'V Ml 1 W I I \ HI M'\ nil ‘•II OSD ink \ 

r.HKi 'j, \ looloK r<»M( \ oj ir>\\ Af:i) i H i: iikm.- iiMirs oi 

IMl itl'lMi-llK'N IIHHlUlo MAMIl'lM* l-N I HI INf.Tl'lI lO 111) IVM'M, 

t 1 .\ I M I 111 IK n; soK \ N< I i: 1 HKj j 1 1 \ i, i ii j ( n \ i: \< i i ii oriiifiov- 

f 1 I S I \ I - i M Mill 1 Ml - 1 MlJ V nl f. i K \ It n \ M> IM^ rm 1 ou 1 1!'-. 

"JMIKI IK VC fins "CMIMMI^ OK-IKVMU.I \Mnv(; IM| I N f, I I M « I MK - 

Ol ini'- KMtlnM- — I.WlllWt, A N - I I M , - I . I h 'll N I > , - - 1'. K, \ I » W \ It I > I M . — — 

T’MIOIol- M (, K. A P \ II. )S Cl nl FI Wtl'inK- \j iMl nl'lMM. ") ill! 

no i»'i M N r II ( 1 M ruv. 

Thk abridoment ol’ ib'sj)otic autbority in tlio <to\vii, 
lia.s boon frcf|iH‘Hlly nuinberod anioiifi (lie .social bciicfils 
H'sidtii)^ from cliristianify as adopti-d in tin- stales ol 
inod(!rn Ibiropf. History, bowovor, has demonstrattMl. 
that fin* power thus wrested from the so\en*i|i;n, was more 
lre(iu(!iitly atfa< bed to the priesthood than conferred \ipoii 
the peopb^. Ilenc**, the sfriioolrs wbicb aro.se between 
moiiarchs and any considerable portion of tlu'ir subjects, 
were partial and almost lued’i-cfive when compared with 
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those which were every where perpetuated between the SECT, 
demands of the crown and the pretensions of the mitre. _ 

The feudal system knew nothing of divine right as per- 
taining to kings any more than to their nobles, or to the 
more subordinate chieftains of the soil. But the cere- 
monies which had been connected by churchmen with the 
inauguration of monarchs, had served to create this dis- 
tinction, and thus to produce the many forms of suffering 
whicli are inseparable from civil despotism. A character 
of peculiar sanctity was thus impr€‘ssed on sovereigns, and 
such as was intended to place them above depeiidance on 
the subj<M*t, however elevated. Pontiffs, indeed, might 
(h'throne princes, and give their land to strangers; but in 
ov(‘ry such transfer the people were disposed of along with 
iht' territory, and were left to resist the pontifical dc'cision 
but at tln^ peril of their souls. Amid every conceivable 
revolution, therefore, the only alternative, before the view 
of the multitude, was this change of tyrannies. While 
tlie docility of the monarch secured the approbation of the 
pope, (W('rv terror of superstition was frecdy t inployed to 
enforce tlie royal pleasun' ; but a dispute between the king 
and thi.> chief pastor of the church Ibrmed a favourable 
crisis f(»r rt'volt. I^veu then, howcvtr, the man who 
should be rais('(l by sonu' convulsion to tin* throiu', would 
not fail to be nmiinded by the spiritual counsellor of 
Cliristtmdoni of the fate of his predecessor, and would 
be gravel V admonished on the importance of |)rofiting by 
example.' 


‘ Tlu' history of our MagJia Cltaila 
aflords n siiiririiMil proiif of tho ulxm' 
and its> fato, as a a<H’Uim*nt 
favournUlo to popular rij^hts. was nut 
singular. Mattlirw Paris ifcord.s the 
'vralli of Iniioi'i iit tlio third rrsprutiii;; 
•t, as tlejo tulifij; U» lii*' vassal, tin* kin;* 
ul Pn^rtaiui ; and informs us, that it w a’i 
•nniulh'd 1>\ tin popr and his rou<*|a\ i . 


(^Hisl. ) rile piuitilf afterwards 
drsfondt d to ii asori with tlu' haron> 
<»n tlu* puiprit'ty ut reliiupiisliinp; (lunr 
ill-«:otlcn troasuru ; promising, that 
tht'ir Mihinis.sion to his will a> lord, 
slioiilil not ho to tlieii injury ; hut both 
his authtiiity and hi> oonduM'on.siou 
woi'o luj.t on tho t'llioiv Ut piirtii > lu tlu 
atlaij iii Hiinnauirdr. tihid- 

M J 
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RELIGION AND SOCIETY IN ENGLAND 


Til Enginud, various circumstances had facilitated the 

early subjection of the ecclesiastical establishment to the 

^ation^'oT ‘^^ithority of Rome. The doctrine of Christianity was 
amv^t'ois to among our Saxon ancestors by papal mission- 

aries; and these, though slow in tlu'ir progress, at length 
A. I). fioo— procured the expulsion of the Scottish clergy from that 
larger portion of the octarchy which their more successful 
zeal had evangelized. These events, togetlun* with the 
subsequent appointment of Theodore to the see of (binter- 
bury, by pope Vittilian ; the rapid dilfusion of the mo- 
nastic spirit; and the frequent appeals of Wilfred of York 
to the papal tribunal ; contributed much to induce that 
spirit of subjection to a fonugn inttud’ereiu’c^ so obsfM val)le 
in the history of the Anglo-Saxon church.- It is, how- 
(‘ver, worthy of remark, that wlum the duk(‘ of Normandy 
meditated his ent('rj)rise to secairi* the scej)tre of Anglo- 
Saxon llritain, this ob(‘dienc<' of tlu* fath(‘rs availed 
nothing ^\itll tlu' successor of St. Pett'v in belialf of the 
children. A consiu-rati'd b«iinu‘r was tin* significant j)re' 
A.D.n*. st'nt ol’ A l(\\ander tlie third to tin* invade r ol‘ Kngland ; 


Autli<»rii \ I' l 
th* 

ni"/j <r< li'! 
Witli !• Vjirrt 
t.. It,. \iu!,. 
* :iti < liiir* 1 1 
til. ,t»'- 


and by ^\ illiam and his arm\ it was haih'd as <‘\pri*ssing 
a sanction of tlu*ir ol)jt‘ct from the* lu‘ad id' tin* church.’' 

lint till? triumphs of tin* Norman h‘ad<*r were* unlVie*ndl\ 
to tlif^ progres.^ of papid in(lue‘ne*(‘. In the* country whie li 
his arms had subdued, his will beeunn* supreme*. Hie 
most dislinguisbe (1 (dHe:t‘rs of the* e lmre li were* n nieive^d at 


4 ..f’ 

(l;r I'ofniU' r- 


lii.s pleasure*, and tlieir place's we re* supplied by 


his follow^ 


ers. The die;ree*s of synoels, and all the* more* important 


censure's of the cle*rgy, we*rt‘ alse) maele to depe nel upon his 


H«»iiorius, fnriori*rit, 

apj)rov«;(l fjf lii'i |)f)lir\ in this parlicti 
hir, lint d to tin* iin- 

|iOjta.iro ot a t xtiurahh* 

< ri'is fur r« royrriu^ Ihal | orli«»n rjf 
auth(>rilv h;ul In < ri i ipro|)(-rlv 

vvrcstid fVoni In'! liarut. .'il iil, 2<iH. ) 
eh iiif ijt l|j«; lifeli j)ro* f< df<] so far an 


to aliNoh (- nur llio lirsl lnou 

all tin* irsiriiint'. N>liii li this ohfii>\inii> 
papj T h ill impose d npioi hini, «eid Imtn 
wh.'itr\rr oaths hr nii^jlit t.ikrii 

to ohs»r\r its provisions, enlli’ 

i. 

^ Svr Null’ ('. 

^ .vf ilin. r»ei. 
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sanction:* And if it was among the last acts of his life to SE( 

secure certain lands ol the church to the purposes for 

which they were bequeathed, William was the first amonj^ 
our princes to exact from such domains the various aids 
of civil tenure, or of knight-service/' During the schism 
in the papacy, the conqueror also assumed tlie right of 
determining in behalf of the English cluirch, respecting 
the person to be acknowledged as her spiritual superior; 
and while papal legates were allowed to preside in the 
national councils, it is evident that these formalities were 
always conduct(id in entire subserviency to the will of the 
sovereign/^ By his authority the intercourse between the 
English ])relat<'s and the see of Rome was cautiously 
ri'gulated ; nor did the menace of lliUUdirand as provoked 
by this |)olicy at all affect its continuance^ The claim of 
the tribute, known by the name of Pider s pt*nc(‘, w as 
more successfully made ; but that ol* homage to the of 
St. Pt‘tm* for the crown ol* Hngland, was spurned with a 
decision, which the most aspiring of tin* pontiffs judged 
it important to respt'ct.'*’ It was, however, in the intro- 
duction of the ‘‘ court Christian,*' that tlu' ])olicy of 
William, in relation to the church, hecami' to his new 
subjecis most remarkabU*. Among the Anglo-Saxon 
people, tlu‘ ch'rgy and the magistrate had occupii‘d the 
same lunch, and with some trivial exct'ptions had been 
accustonu'd to (U^ti'iiniin' the sanu' causes. But the de- 
cision of such matl(*rs as wen* considered to be wholly 
civil was now^ resei'Ned to tiu* s(*parate jurisdiction ol the 
secular tribunal; while to the clergy in tlu*ir spiritual 
courts p(*rtaiin*d the judgment of offonci's as charged upon 
the persons of their own order, and that ol tlu' variotis 

^ Eadiui'r, woitls of tlu- coiujueror wore, 

' Ibid. Watt. Uai is 7. • * To pay lioiuaiv- t tieen uriwiUino:, 

Eadiner, (i. ^ aiul I am uiu\ illiuiii , (or lu ithor did I 

~ e«dlier, i. 2.Vi. pnonise i(, mo tlo I fnid tliat my pro- 

' Scldeii Spiei). nd. ICtidim'i', Uil. <leoes.si>i> paid it to >our>. 
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char (lelinqiiencies which came within the coffiiizancc of the 
ecclesiastical canons.i> The limits of these separate jutli- 
catures, if they were ever accurately defined, were never 
carefully observed ; hence, their history through the 
western empire had been that of dissension ; and if the 
conqueror knew^ but little of the evils which commonly 
arose from their collisions, his felicity in this respect was 
less the result of his unusual capacity than of his favour- 
able circumstances. 

The government of William Rufus, in reference to the 
(diurcli, was distinguished from that of his father in nothing 
excepting his more lawless inroads on e(*clesiastical pro- 
perty. Henry the first, who asceruh’d tlu^ thront' to tiu' 
exclusion of Robert, his elder brothiir, was aw^are of the 
hazards to w Inch a defective titU* exposed his crow n, and 
i*ndeavoured to secure the attachnnmt of his p(*oj)le b\ 
the liberality of his mi‘asur<*s and professions. fn his 
vase, however, it w as consi(hT(‘d suHicient to promise with 
resp(H‘( to the church, that her forimu* immuniti('s should be 
})reserved, and that his t‘\ch('(ju('r should not l>e illegally 
enriclu'd from her n'veiiue, as in tin* pr(‘ce(ling nugn.’* 
Anselm, who filled the see of Canterbury, sei/td a favour 
able crisis to demand of the king his surn‘ndi*r ol* the righi 
of investitur(*s. Henry first e‘vad<Ml, and at length opeidy 


* Eadjijt'i', Cl, Wilkins, i. 'I'«i 

t vaile the evil of llii'. .irraM^eiuenl, so 
frwitf'iil of perplexit y t'» hi«» stiec«;ssors, 
\S iiliarii was ohli^a d <<»i on*' ocensioii 
to tax his in^esjuity. His iiroth^ r, 
while holdini' the hish(>prie of Bait ij\, 
was created earl of Kent, and when 
about to fjuit the kjn;^d<u/i in the hope 
of sijececdin;;r tf, the papacy, itoecoirred 
to the eorupieror that, the departure of 
the nobles in hi-, hrotlier’s retinue ;!»nl uf 
their unitfrd tri'a>.nre from the kiu^doui , 
v*. IS an evil that >honld he prevetif<‘d. 
t>dof\a.s a^ft•ldirl^ly atn‘<>t(d under 


preteniM; < -f iniHmuMa-t m, nt in hisi ivif 
oII'k'i- flurini; a recent ahst'nce of hi 
Hovereii„'M in Noirnaiulv. Tfie pr» lal. 
complained of his arrest arnt npju .ih d 
l<i th»‘ « 1« riral trilinnal, ImiI tin- kin;: 
replied, that he was detnined not as 
bishop i;f Baieijv, hut as earl of 
Kent. 

It is the statejiiKfit of the faithful 
I'adnier, thftt hi i sov«Tfi;,^ri rci^aided 
tfo' papal iidltif iiC(‘ in Bn^hind as de- 
pendant in ail ihTn^s j»n the will ol 

pnnef. i, le.il, 

‘‘ Ihifl, iii. 'i.i. 
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and edcciively resisted this novel claimJ^ A similar fatu sect. 
also awaited the attempts which were made during the * 
same period to vest the legates of the papal see with an o. h.ti. 
authority in the nation, independent of the crown. 

During the commotions which extended through the reign 
of Stephen, the brother of the sovereign exercised the 
legatine authority in the English church ; and the clergy, 
alternately flattered or oppressed, were left in the rank a. d. 
assigned to them und(^r the government of the first William 
and his sons. Eut in the reign of Stephen’s successor, 
the comparative strength of the civil and ecclesiastical 
])0wcrs of England, was to be determined l)y a series of 
events, which attracted the notice, and involved some of 
the most important interests of Christendom. The contest, 
however, w hi(*h embittered the reign of Henry the S€‘cond, 
was not so much with the pontilf as with the* more aspiring 
among the clergy of every nation ; a class of men whose a. d. ii« ‘. 
general temper was but too faithfully refh^cted in that of 
tlieir advocate, Thomas a Ueckt't. The reign of Richard 
tlu' lirst atfords but fV*w^ materials to tlu‘ luclesiastical 
historian. It is certain, however, that tin* most intrepid 
of our monarchs was careful to exerc ise that authority 
with respect to the church, for which his father had con- 
tc'iidiHl; and that tin* Englisli clergy in Ids day, dc*emed it 
c'xpedient rather to (|in*stion tin* measures of the po|)e than 
tliosc* of the* king. lint the rt'ign of his suc*cessor was to a.i>. h “. 
(‘xhihit tin* c-omplete asceiKh*iicy of priestly ambition. 

John claimc*d as his rigid, tin* nomination of persons to 


I'iadnu'r, iti. .‘>7 — 01. Tlu’ 
indertl, to ndiiKiuisli llu* 

practicf of < tlio riii|; ami 

crosier ; but lliry were surromb red, 
considond oidy as the ciiibiciii of 
i^piritmd jiirisdietion. The Ios.h of th«’ 
sovi‘rei;i;n t lie it fore was merely that of 
a cen iiioiiy. 

** Kadmei contends, thon^b witli 


more patriotism liian tin lb, that siielt 
Hiithoiitv bad never been known in 
i‘bi|;lai)d. e\eept as evoinected w itb the 
set* of Canterbury, (^vi. ,'iS. ) Sneli, 
how ever, was the dispo>:il of the ortice 
under llcmy the first. i Aii'^Ua Saera, 
i.702. ) The admission of the pow ei 
in any fonii involved a de^iec' id sub 
jf etion to :i ton authority 
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the vacant bishoprics. Tra||^;man^ the monks ol’ Canter- 
bury opposed with vigour; treating it as an encroachnituit 
on the ancient authority of their convent. In support of 
their pretensions they appealed to the tribunal of the pope; 
and through their chicanery, the king became involved in 
his disastrous contlict with the see of Rome. The claim 
of the English monarcli had been sanctioned by the prac- 
tice of all his predecessors; but his violent and uncertain 
temper (exposed his kingdom to the sentence of an inter- 
dict, and his ])erson to that of excommunication. Still 
unmoved, he was next declared by the sov ereign pontilf to 
be no longer king ; his subjects were absolved Irom tlndr 
allegiance ; and all Christian princt's were exhorted to aid 
in wresting the sovereignty of England and Ireland iVom 
tlie grasp of a ])erjured man. Ehilij) of fhance nlxwed 
the summons, and colh'cting tli(» strt'ngth of Ids kingdom, 
prepared to seize the f’higlish sceptre* as his own. John 
surveyed the force's of the* ememy, re*lle‘e’te‘el on tlie* ge'iu'ral 
(lisaflection which his many vice's hael e*re*ated, and at 
length complieel witli the* demand of a paj)al le gate', who 
('xacte/d as the* |)rice of preete'Ction from de)me‘stii* tre'acherv, 
and trom foreign invasie)n, that the' eh'seute'el monanh 
shoulel re'store' to the* e hure'h eneuy formea* e‘me>lume‘nt and 
privilege', anel that re'signing his kingele)m inte> the? haneb 
e/f tlie* pontilf. lie' should e'oiisent to liold it tor e*ve*r, as a 
fief of the* liolv see*. As a badge* e)J' this exlioiis se'ivilude, 
a thousand nuerks was to be* annnally coiivewe'd te) the' 
treasury of St. Ee*te*r.‘* 

Tlui political intlue*nce of the* pai)acy, with respe'ed to 
this cejinitry, could rece*ive /ro^fwrthe r augme*ntatioii ; aiiel 
I’roni this perieni, the* ingeaiuity of the* Vatican appears 
to have be*en vigorously applie^l, to rende r llu* sul)iection 

HMnttlif.'W \v;is fOfitrrnjiorarv of If in flu* 

•Aiifi elo' kin-, ifJO- ;ri7. 

I i)*il iti- «tof fur.- 
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of England to the feudal and the spiritual supremacy of SECT, 
the pontiffs as productive as possible. This subjection of ' 
the love of power to the baser passion of avarice, became 
obvious from about this period in the general policy of 
Rome. The modestj, which had once limited the pontifical 
interference in episcopal electionsto instances of succession 
in the archiepiscopal sees, we have seen followed by a 
similar intrusion, with reference to the suffragan prelacies ; 
and admitted into these more ambitious departments of the 
hierarchy, the spirit of encroachment was with less diffi- 
culty extended to all the subordinate sources of eniolu- 
numt and power.*’* We have seen, also, that this invasion 
of the rights of patronage, aflecting alike the prince and 
the subject, was not peculiar to England. It was an in- 
novation which would of course be variously resisted. 

But the political divisions of Christendom were opposed 
to any general efibrt, even for the removal of evils gene- 
rally felt ; and l)y the skill of the pontilfs they were com- 
monly so fostert*(l or controlled, that to each state the 
alliance of a power, enthroned amid the superstitions of 
the age, was alw ays important, 'fhat division of strength 
also, which national rivalry, or the policy of the Roman 
court failed to ])roduce, was too frequently effected by 
domestic faction and intrigue.*” 


' • It was iiol until tlu- vt’ar 12')7. that 
the Jihhuts of this kiiigdoiii >M:re 
oldigod to follow the example of its 
prelates and to visit Home, hehue as- 
suming the cxticiM- of their new 
luhctions. We ha>e ohservod tliat 
Matthew Faii> eoniplaitied of this iii- 
iiovatioii. lit* saw it as bringing into 
the inoimsteries the same disputes re- 
specting elections whicli had heroine 
hereditary in tlie cluipters ; and lie 
lurther saw that the ahsenoe of the 
ahhot elect, would often he a season in 
'vliirli iiioriastic wealth wtiuld be in- 
vaded hv the laity, and when monnstir 


disciplim* might not be so rigort>u.sIy 
observet). Hist. 'Jo I . 

llonif.ire \ ill. wlio would have 
treated IMiilip the fair as his vassal, and 
liave drained the t^alliran church of 
her treasures, was somewhat more 
cautious in his demeanour toward the 
English hierarchy. It was in the \ear 
1H()2. that a bishop of W orcester cited 
the authority of a papal hull which 
aftVctevl to give him possession of the 
temporalities of that see ) but his dis- 
lovalty was followed hy the fine of a 
fhoiisand marks, and by an acknow- 
ledgment before tlu' king and his 
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C P. An exclusive patronage, of such ecclesiastical vacancies 
. as were of royal foundation, was among the disputed claims 
of Henry the second. It formed a branch of authority 
cautiously preserved by Richard, his son and successor ; 
and we have seen that John, to whom the sceptre next 
descended, became violent in asserting the same pre- 
tension. But his subsequent surrender of this right, to- 
gether with his crown, into the hands of the pope, exposed 
the nation, during the succeeding reign, to a system of ex- 
action the most oppressive in its annals. The .sums ex- 
torted by the court of Rome under the name of “ fees,” 
had incurred the reproach of Christendom. To this odium 
the pontifl’ adverts, as inducing him to ref|ue.st of Henry 
the third, that two prebends in each cathedral, with an 
annual sum equal to the support of two monks for (!very 
monastery, might ht; transferred to the j)a|)al court, in 
commutation of tho.se ackuowledgmeufs which ancient 
custom had rendered to its equity, but which had naamtly 
become so much the matter of complaint. It was at oiaa* 
{)erceived that the commutation proi)osed would be siich 
in name only, and described as a novelty, it was .success- 
fully evaded by Henry and his barons. 

In some subsequent attempts to drain the land of its 
wealth, England’s pontifical lord was more fortunat<‘. 
Many necessities were successively pleaded, as justifying 
his pecuniary demands ; such as the recoN ery of the holy 
land from the profanation of the inlidel ; the (?.\|)(>nses of 
a war conducted against the emperor, who, by defending 
his right of invi'stitures, had become no less a foe to the 
church; and above all, the importanci^ of an amph^ re 
venue, that the secular dignity of tin' papal court iniglit 
be maintained — a dignity described as es.sential to its 


council , tliitl those ri|)|>ciul:i^c.s to hi.s r« luonstr.tl'. . - S|)rliiiai), ii. liia. 
oflice were hoh\cii .solely of the kiripf. *' S|>chi»ai), ii. . 

Vjor (lid the pontid* ( onsU\vr il \vi.<e 
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influence, and in consequence to the perpetuity of the true SECT. 

religion, and the means of salvation to the world. To 

place the property of the English nation under regular 
contribution for these and similar purposes, it became* ne- 
cessary to ascertain its extent, and with a view to this 
object the most olTensive measures were adopted.'^ In 
the year 1229, a tenth of the moveables of England was 
demanded, and obtained, to aid the successor of St. Peter 
in a war which was intended to reduce the temporal power 
of the empire into complete subjugation to the spiritual. 

By the legate Rubee, some few years later, a fifth was 
required for the same purpose from the revenues of the 
clergy; while the transfer of benefices in the English 
church to [talian clerks, had become such as to occasion 
loud complaints and even open violence. The expendi- 
ture of ecclesiastical property on this class of foreigners, 
as ascertained by (irossteste, was not less than 70,000 
marks a year, a n^veume stated by another contein])orary 
writer, as exceeding that of the crown by tw o-t birds. 

Nor was it deemed suUicient thus to contemn the ancient 
laws of patronage. In this, as in other countries, bene- 
fices wore extensively conferred on the favourites of the 
papacy, by way of provision and commendam. By the 
custom of provisors, ecclesiastics were considered as 
persons jirovided for certain livings in prospect of tlie 
next vacancy ; by that of commendam they w ere intro- 
duced avowedly but to occupy the vacancy until a per- 
manent inciimlx'nt might be regularly chosen. The latter 
arrangcunent soon became as objectionable as the former, 
inasmuch as tlu^ period of occupancy was frequently 


'^Spolmaii, HOI. If llu* coiilribu- 
levied on ihe ascortuined proptTlj 
of the .sul)ject was refused, (lie parlies 
were to l)c excominuiiieated, and their 
• states laid under an inlerdiet. 
’''t’ollier, i. 131. 


Matt, Paris, 8,5t>. In bringing (he 
English ehurch to this state, the zeal 
of the reigning ponliiV, Innocent 4he 
fourtii, i.s said to lia\e been more 
elVective than that of all Ids pre- 
decessors. 
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CHAP, commensurate with the life of the parties so appointed. 
* By such measures^ the intercourse between the papacy nnd 
the English church, every where assumed the character of 
a most impious merchandise. From these frequent and 
sudden demands for money, arose the class ot persons de- 
scribed by our historians as Italian bankers ; — wealthy 
men who, profiting* by the necessities of others, liad con- 
trived to extend their intliience to every department of 
the ecclesiastical system. Roger, bishop of London, 
censured their iniquitous policy ; but they converted his 
official displeasure into merriment. He next pronounced 
them excommunicated, and insisted on their removal to a 
distance from the city ; but they aj)pealed from his de- 
cision to that of the ])ope, aware timt their opponent would 
hardly su])init to the parent of the evil as a judge. 

A. n. i‘>72 The abuses of this description which pnw ailed through 
the reign of the first Edward, and that of Ins son, W('re 
scarcely less than those which had disgraced the agt‘ of 
Henry the third. A tenth, from the almost (‘xhausti'd 
revenues of the ICnglish clergy, was annually conveyed to 
the treasury of the pope, through six successive years 
from the accession of the first of these princes.-- On oik; 
occasion Edward descended to In'tome himself tluM ollector 
of this odious tribute ; but the pontiff suspecting tlic 
motives of this voluntary labour, demaiub'd that flic 
business should devolve upon its pro[)er agents, and the 
king considered it important to withhold his services.-* 
From the n‘Cords of a parliament (’onvened tin* vear ol 
Edward’s decease, it appears that evt'ry source of wealth 
under the control of the pop(*s in the preceding reign 

Matt, Pari.s, 119. The name (’jiur- it he eonlimied, to visit the person 
sirii, hy which tliese thrifty irierchant.s and dominions of the monarch with 
were distinguished, bespoke their r.hasliseinents proportioned “ to the 
origin. .sin thu.s roiiiinittvd again.st the Divine 

Knighton de I^ventibus, 2101. Majesty, and the contempt thus shewn 

The pope c omplained most loudl v for the a[>oslolic'. sec.” - (h'liicr. > 
ol this ifilrusioii, threatening, should IHI. 
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was still retained by them. Their agents also are farther vSECT. 
accused of putting fraudulent interpretations on wills, to 
increase their spoil ; of assuming the authority of civil 
magistrates, to effect the recovery of debts ; and of greatly 
exceeding their commission in collecting the ancient tribute 
of Peter’s pence. It was also stated, that the property 
of religious houses had been largely conveyed into the 
hands of foreigners ; either in obedience to claims pre- 
ferred by the heads of their respective orders, or to those 
advanced by popes in favour of their cardinals ; while the 
demand of the pontifls on the first fruits, i. e. the first 
year’s reveniu? from every vacant benefice, was described 
as a novelty, and as highly prejudicial to the interests of 
the king, the church, and the nation. Thus England de- 
scended to the feeble government of Edward the second, 
burdened w ith ecclesiastical grievance ; and as the in- 
ti uiettide which was commensurate with the reign of that 
monarch was incoin])atible even with the effort for redress 
— the thraldom wliich superstition had imposed on the 
nation, appeared unbroken on the accession of the sove- 
reign, under whost? auspices John de WyclitTe became 
known as a rtdbrmer. 

lint the monarcli was not the only, nor even the prin- u<cu. 

. , 1 • 1 1 rni criMihinoiits 

cipal opponent ut ])apal avarice and encroachment. I he f,e.,u,'iiiiy 
disgraiHi which tlu' weakness and the vices of John had 
brought upon tlie nation, could hardly he viewed by his 
successors without a Iilusli ; tlie shame, liow ever, appears 
to have bemi more deeply felt by tlu^ aristocracy and the 
people than by the sovereign. It was during the last 
year in the reign of that prince, that an intmdict was 
pronounced in the name of the pontilf, on the city of 
liondon, as the chastisement of rebellion. But the citizens 
are described, as distinguishing very accurately between 
the temporal and the spiritual power of tlu^ popes, and as 
treating the sentence of the church with contempt. 
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CHAP, because published under false impressions, and designed to 
' enforce a secular claim. The pope,'’ they observe, ‘‘ has 
no authority for concerning himself in worldly matters, 
inasmuch as it was simply a spiritual jurisdiction which 
the Saviour conveyed to St. Peter and his successors. 
Whence is this ambition of Rome extending itself even 
to our island ? What have these apostolic prelates to do 
with the direction of armies ? Surely their claim is de- 
rived from Constantine, and not from St. Peter. Little, 

A D. indeed, of the apostle is there in themselves or their deeds; 

but while better versed in the arts of ambition and ex- 
tortion than in those of war and peace, they must strive 
by their spiritual authority to render themselves absolute, 
and ever scattering their anathemas must aspires to tlu' 
subjection of the world. These sentiments cannot fail 
to remind the reader of Arnold of Pri^scia; and tlius 
stimulated, the Londoners rang the btdls of the city 
throughout the day on which the intc'rdlct was an- 
nounciHl, banishing from their walls all the signs of con- 
trition usual at such seasons. 

j.ytii. no. The feeding thus evinced by the inhabitants of the me- 

*^***'’ tropolis, was also frequmitly expressi'd by the more opu- 
lent members of the community, and (‘specially by the 
barons. It was this which induced tlu' latttT, In an as- 
sembly of 12:2!), indignantly to rid’use a ])(‘cuniary grant 
wliich had b(‘en solicited by Gregory the ninth. From 
the same causes, and a few y<^ars latfT, an association was 
secr(‘tly formed with a vi(‘W to cornad by viohmre, certain 
ecclesiastical abuses which were found to defy the pimalties 
of law. Governed by individuals of rank, its object was 
to render the bcmefices of the English (diurch less at- 
fractivc^ to the cr(*atures of tin' papacy; and this was 
attempted by menacing tin* Italian cl(‘rgy with a total ih’ 
striu'tion of their prop(*rty ; and by carrying their thn als 


.Malt. 27S. 
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into fearless execution with respect to some of the more SECT. 

delinquent in that class of strangers.®® Indeed, during 

the reign of Henry the third, and Edward the first, the 
nobility and the commons frequently discovered a spirit of 
opposition to this system of foreign control, which must 
have led to important results, had it not been continually 
impeded by the feebleness of the one monarch, and by the 
mistaken policy of the other. Had Edward disclosed but 
half the energy of character in the cause of religious in' 
dependence within his own dominions, which was evident 
in his protracted effort to subject the crown of Scotland 
to that of England, his name might have occupied a most 
enviable prominence in the annals of his country. But 
immediate aggrandizement was the object generally be- 
fore him ; and he may have judged correctly in supposing 
tliat this would be best promoted by preserving an ami- 
cable intercourse with the papal court.®’ 

Nor were the laity always alone in presenting this re- mti by tii. 
sistance to oppression. These complaints of the sovereign, 
and these louder remonstrances of the people were fol- 
lowed in various instances by similar expostulations from 
the clergy. The doctrines of Arnold, as proclaimed by 
the citizens of London in 1:2(){), had been previously ad- 
vocated by a favourite churchman, in the presence of the 
king; and if the subsequent surrender of the crown to the 
pontiff, was followi'd by measures which reduced the re- 
volutionary teacher to a state of exile and poverty, his 


Collier, i. 13 1. 

^ It was not long before his ileiith 
that he wa.s alisolved l)y the pontilTfrom 
his oaths to observe the provisions of 
inagna charta ; and in a subsequent 
parliament some important regulations 
"ere adopted to prevent the shameless 
impositions of the pmml court ; but 
tlic king, in contempt of bis promise to 
act with the lords and commons, se- 
crclly ciict)iiragcd the grievance, and 


it continued to liis (loath, (Collier, 
500 — 503.) .\mong the last acts of his 
life was his tiicsonling a service of 
plate to sup]dy the table of the pontifT. 
and bis surrender of the revenues of 
Canterbury, into the hands of the pope 
on the degradation of Wiiiehelsea. 
These, however, are trilles compared 
with thf' had faith of the former deed . 
—Ibid. 
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^ P* opinions, it is certain, were not wholly forgotten.^® We 
find the name of one English clergyman only attached to 
the deed which was designed to render this country a fief 
of the papacy An archbishop also, the principal agent 
in obtaining magna charta, was the first in the order of 
nobility to denounce that odious compact as invalid, 
and as a national reproach. By an assembly of pre- 
lates and abbots, the first demand on the wealth of 
the hierarchy under the third Henry, was success- 
fully resisted.-^^ A claim was afterwards preferred on a 
tenth of the moveables of the church by ])ope Gregory ; 
but the justice of the papal pretension was debated through 
several days, and the compliance so reluctantly yielded, 
was accompanied by a protest against the converting of a 
voluntary ollering into a precedent for future usnrpatioiL 
This prudent admonition, liowevtT, was little n*gard(‘(l. 
In 12^38, a fifth of the clerical reve nvu^s was demanded 
towards defraying the expences of a war directiul by the* 
pope against tin' emperor. The English prelates reminded 
the pontiff of the caution wdiich tlu'y had connected with 
their former grant : they also ventured to describe the 
hostilitic's which they were rt'cpiirtMl to su))port as founded 
in injustice ; and complained in yet stronger langnagr^ of 
the tvranny disclosed in the nuniace of (*\cominunication, 
as the penalty to be incurre*d by such of tlndr order as 
should opposi* this p<'cuniary claim, Eor thes(' n'asons 
and others, they inform the representative' of the chier 
pastor, tliat his jiresent appeal to tlu'ir worldly resouncs 
must be wlujlly in vain. Thus r('puls(‘d by the predates, 
the h'gati^ next assailed tlu‘ interior ch'rgy. But the 
ecchisiastics of Berkshire spoke th(' sentime*nts w iiich had 
become considerably |>n^vah'nt with their order, when 


- \\ i slnilnsli 1 
Paris, 

» :i37. 


Alin. 120*1. Matt. 


liiid. 370, 371. 
" I hill. 331. 
^•*|lllrl. 301. 
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they described the emperor as not to be convicted of heresy, t:T. 
except by the judgment of the church ; and the persecution 
of heretics by military force, as a custom unknown in the 
earlier ages of Christianity. The power of the pope, witli 
respect to ecclesiastical property, they also stated, as 
the parallel of that possessed by the sovereign with 
respect to the estates of the subject; contending as a con- 
sequence, that the restrictions imposed on tlie j)rerogative 
of kings were in equal justice to be placed on that of 
pontifis.^^ In 1215, a stand no less vigorous and united, 
was made by the same class of men, in connection witli 
the nobles and the commons; and its failure, as a noble 
(dlort to ))rotect the independence and the property of the 
kingdom, is attributed to the pusillanimity of the king.’*^ 

But in adverting to the ojiposition of the English clergy Noti..'or 
to the rapacity of tluur tjcclesiastical sovereign, tlie nanui 
of Crossteste deserves a j)articular notice. It was in the 
year 1253, that a mandate was addressed by Inno(‘ent the 
fourth to that i)relate, who then filled the s(‘(? of Lincoln, 
requiring him to induct an Italian !)oy to a vacancy in his 
diocese. Idiis vinierable ecclesiastic, whose learning and 
sanctity had won the applause of his countrymen, shrunk 
with indignation from the odious service. Jn a lettcu’ to 
the papal court, aftt‘r the usual professions of reverence, 
he declares with freedom his resolve to follow its decisions 
only as they might bt‘ found to accord with the doctrine of 
Christ, and with that of his apostles. He complains of 
the clause non obstante, usually inserted in the papal 
, bulls, as an example of duplicity which, were it generally 
imitated, must be fatal to all religious faith, and sub- 
versive of all social order. The practice of conferring 
caires on parties incompetent to tlie duties of the pastoral 
office, he numbers with the most perilous of heresies; and. 
attributing the greater guilt of the eustom to the liigher 

iMatt. Paris. - Ihid. C>01 708. \mial. Burton. ;i0(j. 
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^ authorities, who were daily saiictiouin^ its principle — he 

ventures to assert that the remotest encouragement given 

to such measures at Rome must be to convert the chair of 
St. Peter into the chair of pestilence, and to render his 
holint?ss but one with Antichrist and Satan. Innocent, on 
reading this novel document, discovered the spirit which 
has commonly proved the a.ssociate of his office. He 
spoke of the king of England as his vassal ; and threatened 
to hurl upon the head of this “absurd old man” a punish- 
ment, which should make him the wonder of his kind. 
But in the more wary suggestions of his cardinals we 
perceive tlui caution induced by the less passive state 
of society. It was observed, that the reputation of 
the bishop of Lincoln yielded not to that of any prelate 
in Christendom; that the evils of which he complained 
could not be said to be imaginary ; and that his complaint 
was farther supported by facts and reasonings, which 
must render any hostile movement with regard to him 
a matter of doubtful policy. These prudent admoni- 
tions at length prevailed. But (irossteste became still 
more the enemy of the corruption which he had exposed; 
and had the zeal of his youth been as enlightened as 
that of his old age, he might have been enrolled among 
the most distinguished benefactors of his country. On 
his death-bed he is said to have denounced the pope 
as a heretic and antichrist; and the popularity of his 
name gave currency to a tale of his re-appearance, as 
a nightly vision, to shake the heart of the pontiff by an 
announcement of his guilt.’’"’ 

A. 0 . 1272 . On the accession of Edward the first, the .spirit of the 
clergy was still favourable to an abridgment of the papal 
influence, particularly as affecting their property and 
the ancient discipline of the English church. So long 
as the intercourse of the king with the court of Rome 

Matt. Pnri.>, 870, 883. Anna). Bui ton, 32ti, 328. 
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contributed to the protection of their wealth, they were SRCT. 

the wary but certain partisans of the crown. When, 

however, the necessities of that crown exposed them 
to the same species of exaction from another quarter, 
they threw themselves again under the despotism of 
the papacy ; and it will be suflicient here to remark, 
that during' the two centuries preceding the reformation, 
the English ecclesiastics appear to have been more 
jealous of their domestic than of their foreign superior. 

The purpose for which we advert to these instances Tl\(? contro- 

. . ... , . , vtTsy be- 

ef opposition to the usurpations ot the pontiffs, will require tweeniicury 

the same passing notice of the struggles so long per- alia Thomas 
petuated in the bosom of the nation between the monarch 
and the clergy. We have seen that the separation of 
the civil from the ecclesiastical power in the annals 
of this country, is to be attributed to the policy of the 
Conqueror; nor is it until the reign of Htmry the second, a.i>.ii54. 
that the evils of that measure appear to have been of 
serious magnitude. With the monarch last named, politi- 
cal influence was an object often pursued with an ardour 
incompatible with a just discrimination as to the best 
means of securing it. To attach the clergy to his per- 
son, Henry became the first among our princes to stain 
his hand in the blood of persecution to annex the 
provinces of Ireland to his extensive possessions, he de- 
scended to solicit them as a grant from tlie pope 
and to facilitate the subjection of ecclesiastical persons, 
in all criminal cases, to the judgment of a lay tribunal, 
was his principal motive in appointing the most luxurious 
churchman of the age to the vacant see of Canterbury. 

But Henry was destined to suffer much fromthat clerical 
resentment which his imprudence had fostered; he also 

^®Ofthis statement the second volume William ot* Newberry, ii. 13. 

of Wilkins would aflbrd ample illus- Spelinan, ii. 59. 
tratiori. The reader may consult, as a Baronius, Ann. 1154, 1155. 

specimen, pp. 226—233. 
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ClfAP. lived to re«Tet the concession miulo by his conduct in 

favour of the most obnoxious {Dretension of the papacy: 

and in the person of Thomas k Bucket, the royal favourite, 
and the new metropolitan, he presently discovered the 
determined apjmnent of his measures with regard to 
the Engiish church. This extraordinary man had rapidly 
passed through various civil and ecclesiastical ollices 
to the rank of chancellor.’*^ Vested with the prelacy 
of England, he became immediately distinguislied as the 
champion of Unit political independence in the Chris- 
tian priesthood wliich he had previously aided tln^ monarch 
to invade, and which he knew to bo regarded by Henry 
as a most |)ernicioiis encroachment on his rights as a 
sovereign. But a new theatre was now opeiu'd to 
Bucket’s ambition; and he prepared himsell* for the aj)- 
proaching contlict by a llatt('ring appeal to the supersti- 
tions of tlui ag('. l{elin(|uishif»g an opulcmcc^ of ridinne 
which had (‘xcited the wonder of his own, and of otln'i* 
countries,** he claimed the apj)laus(' of a religious 
conversion, by suddenly resorting to ])ractici\s whii'h 
were to tin* last d(*gree ascetic*, but whi(*h, to Ids dis- 
ctM’ning eye, must have borne the aspc'ct of childishness.*' 


W l)ile archdeacon of Cantt rhurv, 
Becket ha(i accrjinpanicd his sovcn i^ii 
in iht' war of Toulouse. Hi* ihore took 
three <uisll€‘s which wtre <U cjiii d iiii- 
prcj^iiablc, tilled ti iuinjdiantl y with an 
accor;j|ilisht d kui'^fil of France, aiul af- 
terward.s tia\t;rscd Ni)rinandy at the 
head of 1200 knights and I000cavalr\ , 
inaitUained his own charj(c. Vet such 
was the chri.aianity ot the times, that 
this luilitarv ad>eiituier w as already an- 
ticipated a.s the primate of the Kii'^lish 
church. — Stephan. 22, 2Ii. 

The clifincclloj , w ith w lo/m Henry 
had lor»^ indul^eil tin; uiost intimate fa- 
iiiiliHrity, could not possibly have been 
ii^nora»»lof bis master's sentiniurits and 
desitjns, and if be hirjled at probable 


^li^ag;r♦;emenl as a conse<jiicnce of lii' 
elevation, it was »ioiM* wilb a Mnile, and 
was only adapted to provoke one. 
Qnadril. I . i. c. 1 1 . 

Stepban. 20, 21. Littleton, iii. -I. 

“The roughest s:trkcl»)lb, o\ cri an 
with vermin, was bis chosen garment, 
bis fo(.d was the dirt of inorlificalicn, 
liis drink was water in wlii«'h hnml 
bad been purpoM !> boiled, to make it 
nauseous, lie frequently ev.posid hi.'' 
naked back lt> stripes.” (Turner, i. 211.) 
This stateim'Ut, which is that of I it/- 

slepliefj, (2l,2r»,) the biographer ami 
admirer of Beeket, i.s softened down, 
ufid almost denied, in tin* mdiees w.hich 
are given n.s respecting this clerical 
heroJ)y modern catholic.^. I'*** 
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It is {evident, at the same time, that this unexpected SECT, 
policy of the archbishop served only to confirm the previous ‘ 
purpose of the king. 

'Phe practice of ordaining clerks, though destitute of 
(jures, had increased the number of the clergy beyond the 
demands of the country ; and, together with their entire 
exemption from civil jurisdiction, had so far contributed to 
their degeneracy, that a more felonious class of men was 
scarcely known in the nation at this period than were the 
accredited teachers of its faith.^* In the well-known con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, Henry demanded that in civil or 
criminal suits, where either party was a clergyman, it should 
rest with the king’s justices to determine whether tlm cause 
pertained to the s(;cular or the spiritual court; and that ec- 
clesiastics convicted of criminal action befort; either tri- 
bunal, should sufl'er the |)enaUy annexed to such oflences 
irrespective of their order. It must be co»)ceded, that this 
demand, with others relating to tlu^ same controversy, but 
of less moment, was rather in the s|)irit of Anglo-Saxon 
than of Anglo-Norman jurisprudence. The remaining 
articles, however, might, with less impropriety, be termed 


.shrinks with h(*rror from tho 
j^viillof sijj.prt'ssint^ evitUMiCi', hut thest* 
(U'tails tiro an important .species of evi- 
tlencc, ;ts in sucli a man tlic v mu.st liave 
proc.ccilcd from j mud in iusauify. ( Hen, 
ii. ) Dr. Iun^;aid trotild iiartll v fail 
to inanaj^c the.-ti* thin^.s hcltcr, but it is 
not from his narrative that tlie real 
cliaracler of Beckcl ina^’ be known. 

William of Newberry, a eontem- 
porarv, informs ns that the kinjj bad 
been assured by bis jutlH^es, that public 
order was fretjueiitly broken by “ the 
thefts, rapines, and hoiuieides,” ofclcr- 
j^ymeii, who, pleadinj; their priyilcs;c as 
clerks, eluded all penalty. The same Iiis- 
toriau states, that it had been atlirnied 
in his hearing, that abov*' a hundred bo- 
>n’icides bad been eoiumitted by that 
class ot men since the accos.siolVbf the 


present monarcli. it is plain that the 
historian considered this report to be 
true; ami wlon it is rememberfd that 
the reign of Henry Itad not yet extended 
to ten years, we are not surprised that 
a <-oncerii for public ju.^tice should be 
conceded by this w riter as the principal 
motive of his sovereign in sustaining 
the c<u)llict which ensued ; nor that ht? 
should Censure his biethreu a.> more 
solicitous to preserve “ the liberties 
and rank of their order, than to remove 
its delimpieneies." (^ii. c. Hi.) The 
vices of no few among the clergy, must 
liave been of the tnost shameless de- 
seriplioii,tobave evtorted froiiiBeeket’s 
admirers, and at sucli a season, the ap- 
pellation of “ the. devil's woikman." 
and “ tonsured demons. ' Herib. c.2*2. 
'rumor, i. 21t>. 
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the “customs” of the realm. In these it was enacted, that 
the revenues of vacant bishoprics, and abbeys, and pri- 
ories, should belong to the national exchequer; and that 
the appointment of every new incumbent should originate 
with the king’s writ, and be confirmed by the principal 
clergy assembled in the royal chapel ; that the sentence of 
t'xcommunication, or interdict, should be pronounced on 
the person or property of a tenant in chief of the king, or 
upon an officer of his household, or demesne, but with the 
royal assent; and that appeals from the metropolitan court 
should be made to that of the mouarclr, and be extended 
beyond the national authority but by permission from the 
sovereign.'" 

Becket, who had twice pledged hiin.self to the obser- 
vance of those customs, i-epented of his conduct ; and plead- 
inor the circumstances which had induced his reluctant com- 

o 

pliaiice, obtained absolution from the pontitf. To escapi' 
the resentment of the kin^ he lied to the continent, and 
sheltered by Henry’s politii'al rival, Louis of France, and 
by the whole .strenf»*th of the papal power, the archbishop 
was enaV)led to perpetuate a disastrous struf^gle with his 
prince. After nearly six ytnirs had betai thus employed, 
the primate returned, by royal i>ermission, to Canterbury. 
His arrival, however, was announced by the thunders ol' 
excommunication directed at^iiinst various prelates and 


I^ari.s, 100. \\ ilkin.s, 321, 

321. This inemorabhi ai.sputo 
niencL'd by Henry’s dnnanilin^ that a 
clerjryman of Worcester, who bail vio- 
lated the per.son of a female, and mur- 
dered her fallier, should be left to the 
judgment of a lay tribunal. Becket 
descended to shelter the liceritioii.s ho- 
micide, by pleadinj.^ his evemption as 
a Christian priest from all lay authority, 
and delivered him to the iMistody of a 
bi.s}iop. .Ste[>h III, 33. It .vhoiild he 
remarked also, that, previou.s to tliis 


event, the primate had probabli ili.s- 
plt-aseil bis .soverei;^n by the tone of 
authority with which he had rtsumed 
an almost forgotten elaim on certain 
lands, said to liave belonged to tl»e see 
of (hinterbury. — Quadril. I.i. c.2>, 2b. 

** 'I’be part performed by Bei’ket in 
this controver.sy is narrated with no 
little admiration by the most jiopular 
eatbolic writers. Are we to understaml 
by tliis that they are the iiiaxiins ol 
Beeket whirli tlie.se gentlemen would 
sec aHirendant among us ? 
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noblemen, the known adherents of the king.‘*“ It was now 

impossible to conceal that Becket had determined to 1 

admit of no superior in the English nation.'*’ All hope of 
tranquillity fled ; and to secure the state from this projected 
domination of the church, it was secretly resolved, by cer- 
tain attendants on the king, to accomplish by violence 
what had been long solicited in vain from the vaunted 
equity of law.'"’ Bound by an oath, which an irritation 
by no means disreputable appears to have suggested, the 
])arties reached Canterbury, and finding the primate still 
inflexible, the deed of blood was performed. It was an 
act which no circumstances cotild justify. But Becket 
died as he lived, proud, intrepid, and obstinate; adding. 


* ' II slionld be noticed that tlie stru^- 
gli* in which the arcldnshop was en- 
^;i^cd, was one in which he appears to 
have stood deserted by the body of the 
English clergy I’rom the coiiimeiicc- 
ineiit. 'I'his may have proceeded from 
policy or principle. Their address, 
which he received during; his exile, 
from its adnioiiitory character and its 
deference to the claims of the kiii”, 
must have been any thin*,’ but ajjree- 
able to him. — Episl.c. i. Kp. I2t). 

“ So!:<e think,” tibserve.s his friend, 
the bishop of Lisieux, “ that vour stru^;- 
gle docs not proceed from viittie but 
from pride. That still the chancellor 
in spirit, you arc .striving that none 
.should resist your will, 'riiat you wish 
to raise a power independent of the 
will. That you so huii^ over 
the diadem itself as to seek to make it 
subordinate to the church, and that you 
hope if royalty should fail in the con- 
test, none else will presume to oppose 
you.” — L. i. ep. Sr>. Turner, i. 2(i2. 
Every siispioioti of this kind must have 
been strengthened by his conduct on 
revisiting his see. Among the prelates 
who were then excommunicated by him, 
was the ceb hrated .lohn of Salishiii v. 
That ecclesiastic had not risen, perlmps. 


in the esteem of his metropolitan, by 
.suggesting to him in his exile, that the 
study of the canon law* was less con- 
nected with devotional improvement 
than that of the gospels or the psalms, 
(c. i.ep.31.) Dr. Lingard states th at 
the archbishop had determined to sup- 
press the excommunication of the pre- 
lates, hut that his purpose was ajtered 
on learning that a guard of soldiers was 
sent to seize his person and deprive 
him of the document before he should 
land. (ii.StiB.) The reverse, however, 
would seem manifest, from his known 
solicitude before leaving the continent 
to !)ecome possessed of the powers 
which, as “ fetters,” might “ bind and 
n>press” his enemies. (Turner, i. 270.^ 
Their application, we may sijp]>ose. was 
to he ill some measure conditional. 

The king uttered some passionate 
language, which is variously reported ; 
hut which, it is probable, amounted to 
a regret that no hand could free him 
from the insults of this turbulent anta- 
gonist. His attendants put their owu 
interpretation on his expressions. Their 
place of meeting was near the house of 
Raniilf and Robert de Rroc, gentlemen 
on whom (he archbishop had pronounced 
hi.'' recent anathema.- '^tephaii. 77. 
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perhaps, towards the close of life, something of sincere 

fanaticism to the previous elements of his character.**’ 

His death speedily secured him the honours of a saint 
and a martyr; while over the head of Henry, the heaviest 
curse of superstition appeared to be impending. But the 
king declared loudly, and probably with justice, his inno- 
cence as to the murder; and evading the more serious cen- 
sures of the church, he contrived in the issue to retain 
the substance of the power which had occasioned this pro- 
tracted and malevolent dispute."^’ 

vi-orniis On the questions which this controversy involved, the 
i:ii«ar!i ti«.‘ reign of lliciiard Coeur de Leon ))ass(ul in that a|)parent 
tranquillity which often follows an interval of unusual 
commotion. Jiut the reign of John is made u|> ol 
hostility, which he directed by turns against the church, 
the state, and the papacy. W hile tin* sce|)tre is in th(^ 
liand of Henry tlie third, the* clergy an* mostly the allies 
of the barons, and tludr coadjutors in their gem'ral (dibits 
to lessen the thraldom of the king and of tin' nation. 
But it was l(d*t to th(‘ inon* vigorous policy of ["alward 
the first, to impose the most important restrictions on the 
wealth and autliority of tin* national prit‘sthood. One of 
the (^arlic^st nu‘asures of tliat monarch bespoke his mod<‘ra- 
\.D. tion and discernment, ft r( s(‘rv(‘d tlu* linal judgment of 
every criminal ch*rgyman to th(‘ (‘(*ch*siastical authority; 


Dc rorit».*iul('(l nftrr (hf at 

tilt* Saviour ha<l hrvn 
there rejudj^ed in his person ; and iVrnn 
(hat period, his cause was r \ei (Inis 
identified with that (»f The 

account (d’ his la^t !non^f•llt^» which has 
de.scend«‘d to us, in:iv he in substance 
correct; hut it should he remcinherr <l , 
that it has been rt*c(‘i\ed f»n the anth<»- 
rily oT inerr who “ inarle every part of 
Europe resound with the report of 
whdch.s wrou;:l»t at his shrine.’* Ep. 
10, liin'j^ar*!, uhi bupia. 

Dcniy’s Vfilunlary peirance, ihfor^h 


Well known, should not he passerl over, 
ll was ill Decemhf r, 117 ( 1 , that Bcckel 
perished; it was in Juh, 1171 , that 
Jf cfiry appi'ared as a penift nt at l/n* 
.shrine ol' the foiinate. His p/olcslation 
of innocence as to (he niunh'i*, was 
: ccepled by alioct ei^^hty ecrli sias- 
tic.s, who Were invited to apply a lash 
thrice or more to his .shoulders. Tlui 
revolting eertonony performed, the 
kiiiij;'s aflairs assiimc^d from that 
ilay a better a.spect, and, of coniso, 
as the c.onsecjueiice of Berket’s iriter- 
ci's.sioii. 
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but it also provided, that this decision should be in every SECT, 
case preceded by an investig’ation before the lay tribunal, * 
where the conviction of the accused should be followed by 
a forfeiture of his entire property to the king*, excepting 
in cases where the sentence of the temporal should fail to 
be confirmed by that of the spiritual court. This adjust- 
ment of claims, from which so much acrimonious discussion 
liad arisen, continued as the law of these rival authorities 
trom the third year of Edward the first, to the accession 
of Elizabeth/'* In the thirteenth century the knights’ 
fees connected with the landed property of this country, 
amountcHl to somewhat more than fifty-three thousand; 
and of thes(‘, twenty-eight thousand had passed into the 
hands of tlu‘ clergy.'^ 1^) prevent the increase of this 
unnatural prt^ponderance, l^dward framed his celebrated 
statute of Mortmain, a law which left the then estates of 
the sacnul order undisturbed, but prevented their farther 
incn'ase, by consigning every future donation of such pro- 
perty to secular uses,-’' T\\v benefit which arose to the 
nation from this ena<‘tnumt is not to be estimati‘d. Still 
it was a n'gulation wliich rellected so much on the cha- 
racter of tlu^ clergy and imjilied so much at variance with 
thos(' unearthly tendencit^s so boldly ascribed to the law of 
celibacy and tlu^ monastic life, that nothing but the perilous 
opulence which tlu'se orders had already acfjuired, can 
explain tin* ('vent of tlu'ir silent ac(|uiescence. 

ft was, however, in tlu' t wi'iity-iifth year of the reign of 
lulward, that the coinjiarativi' strength of the civic and 
clerical inlluence in this nation, became inident. The 
king re(juest('d a su|)ply from the resources of the church: 
th(^ (lergy divided into four classt's, beginning witli the 
pivlati's, for the piirpost? of debating apart on the justice 
of the claim; and they were unanimous in stating, that 

Stilt. iMoilimiin, 7 Edw. I. and Id 
Edw. I. c. 


’’ Cnlliei , i, I78. 
Turner, tii. 101. 
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^ their possessions could not be laid under contribution to 

the necessities of the sovereign, without the consent of the 

pope; and in pleading a sacred exemption from the present 
demand, as secured by certain letters received from their 
ecclesiastical superior, which forbade their compliance. 
The conduct of Edward at this crisis, was summary and 
eflicient. As churchmen had thus declared their property 
to be solely at the disposal of the pontiff’, the monarch 
resolved that it should be left to the security which it 
might be in the power of that better guardian to bestow. 
Tlie estates and tfie movables of ecclesiastics were made 
subject to a rigorous taxation, and the refractory, without 
an exception, were placed in their persons and possessions 
beyond the protection of tlu^ laws. The royal officers 
judged every cause in which the clergy were defendants, 
but discarded all in which they were plaiiilitfs. liy such 
means that favoured class of persons was rtuidered pain- 
fully sensible of their previous obligation to authoriti(‘s, 
the claims of which tln^y had so deliberately contemiK'd. 
The mantle of liecket had fallen to the ground: no second 
man appeared to protract the conflict, or to make it in any 
way costly to the sovereign.'^^ It is probabh*, also, that the 
success of this measure, suggested to tln^ parliament ot' 
Carlisle, their important statute of provisors; a legislati\(‘ 
deed of a still bolder aspect, but direcUul princii)ally 
against the avarice of Rome. Such had btKm the issue ot 
the struggle between the crow n and tin? clergy on the ac- 
cession of I’^dward the second; and tlust^ limits of au- 
thority continued undisturlu'd, until the reins of’ gov(Tn- 
inent passed from the hands of that monarch to the better 
guidance? of his son. 

ijmiivoniu It thus appears, that before the age of Wvclille, tin* 

iiitiif'rt , ambition and the avarice of the papal court w'(u*e variously 

fnafiifrntrd . . , < 

t.y ihf Ki,-. resisted, not only iiy our sovereigns and the nolnlity, nut 

lish to t,li«! 

pa)»;ilrlairn*< 


\VaU.r,8,«0. Ilrminford. i. 107. VV«b<, 
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by the clergy and the people; and that a continuous effort SECT, 
was made, to preserve in the state a power which should ^ 

preside over that of the church. The influence of these 
events on the spirit of reform, ere long so powerfully 
evinced in the nation, might be presumed to have been 
very considerable. That spirit, however, was scarcely 
perceptible, until exhibited in the character which it will 
be the object of some ensuing chapters to unfold. Nothing 
can exceed the revolting descriptions which are repeatedly 
given by Matthew Paris, of the court of Rome, and parti- 
cularly of its unprincipled measures in relation to this vassal 
kingdom. ^*" Yet nothing w as farther from the heart of the 
monk of St. Albans, than to question even the temporal 
power of the po])es. ^ By the laity, indeed, that branch 
of the papal empire was more than once disputed; but 
tli(‘y w^ere hardly less removed than their instructors, from 
the alarming impidy of resisting the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion so long conceded to the bishop of Rome. A nice 
distinction was generally preserved, between the less 
objectionable features of the system, and its more palpable 
abuses. Hence men were every w here found, w ho held in 
abhorrence much of what was practised with all tlu^ free- 
dom and constancy of habit, by popes, and cardinals, and 
lii('rarchies ; and who at tin? sanu' time applauded the vio- 
lence (liri?ctt‘d to crush the ft*w^ w ho had proceeded so far as 
to separate tVom a communion described as so impure. This 
inconsistency, so observable in the history of the churcli 
during the middle ages, was particularly prevalent among 
our ancestors previous to the appearance of WyclitTe. 


•Mlist. i:38, 715, 802. -S.r n\so 
Malms. 3138, ‘51*2 ; and EadmcM*, 312. 

It is admitted that there was soine- 
tliinir |)Iausi))Ie in the reasoninj;s nl’the 
preaclicr, who. in the presence of kin^; 
•Itdin, and on the ground assumed by 
Arnold of Brescia, denied the claim of 
Ike pontifl to any temporal dominion ; 


hnt he snflirierUly discloses in this 
and in a snhse(|ue?d instance that he 
was hv no means prepared to atlirin 
the truth of the doctrine thus support^ 
ed, 228, 22J, tiOS. — See the same 
deference to the same preposterous 
claim in Matthew of Westminster, 
Ann. 1209. 
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To believe that religious benefits might be obtained in any 
way, apart from the established sacraments; or that such 
rites might be efficient, though performed by men despising 
the consecration presumed to be conferred on the clergy 
by St. Peter’s representative; demanded a method of en- 
(juiry, and a degree of mental intrepidity, which we seek 
in vain among Englishmen, before the latter half of the 
fourteenth century.-' Still the reign of pride and luxury, 
which had so long constituted the history of tlie Christian 
priestliood, must have diminished their influence with tln^ 
more observing and disinterested ; and in such minds it 
must sometimes have conduced to the reception of doc- 
trines subversive of the spell which ages had imposed. 
The dispute between the first Edward, and the English 
hierarchy, compar(‘d w ith the similar (‘ontt\st of lEmry the 
second, exhibits no small decline ol‘ this p(H‘uliar homage. 
So few ties were there, either ol’ fear or attachment, 
l)etween tln^ shepherds and tludr flock, that tin* chu-gy w’('n' 
no sooiKT tlirown out ot‘ thc‘ king’s protection, than tlu*y 
found themselves friendless, expos(Hl to ('V(^ry insult in 
their persons, and to ev(n*y d('i)redation in tludr propc'rty. 
The |)rlmat(*, himself, who had condiu'ted the opposition 
to tilt* crow n, fl(‘d for saftdy to an obscurt* cottag(% wdtli a 
single* servant; and niourn(*d in st*cr(*t, over tlu‘ stern 
jiolicv, and the altered tinu's, which had so far dtvstrtncd 
the ini(|nity of sacrih'gt*, and e\pos(*d an ord(‘r, dc'signattd 
sacred, to vulgar resenfnuait and contempt. If Ueckt't's 
partial ascendancy was too d(*arly |)urchas(»d to remhu* liis 
example dangerous, this total failure of the united hie- 
rarchy must havti operated still morc^ to siipprt*ss every 
loftier purpose of sacerdotal amliition. To this period; 


liJintraiK! had prt.'-etMled so far as 
to iutiinatc that tho tiyinf; luii^ht not 
he t \ chided from thr iVlicitics ot (tic 
just, Ihou^'h they ^liotild (Irpa/I without 


receiving the idciiKMits of Iho cncliai/>i- 
'fhiM liberal tenet, ho\vc\<'r, was appli* ‘I 
to those only who had n ci ived a i 
cal bajitism. - Daelicriu.i..S|»ici hi' 
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however, the doctrine of the church, corrupt as it was, SECT. 

formed a citadel, which but few men had ventured, even 

remotely, to assail; and so partial were the hostilities 
which we have noticed as directed against its discipliiu?, 
that no solitary mind had appeared, possessing sudicient 
hardihood to question the validity of clerical pretensions 
with respect to an exclusive power of communicating 
spiritual gifts. The numerous sects scattered through the 
states of the continent, had in general felt the vassalage 
which such doctrines entailed upon them. But they 
learned to regard the evidences of personal religion, when 
connected with natural endowments, as forming the best 
credentials of ministerial efiiciency; and, as a conse- 
(pience, refused even the semblance of that homage which 
is due to the legitimate pastor, where the spiritual cha- 
racter which that oflice dtmiands could not be disco^ered. 

But in hhigland, the tenets of that peojdt' were almost Tiu ir i-no. 

iiUit’e rt*. 

unknown. T\\c nativt^ writtu's frecpiently mentioned them, 

* 1 1 • • • \ 1 1 ' I'lriict. r of 

but they w(‘rt‘ evidently in ignorance with regard to the ih* ...nti- 
opinions of the men whom they attmnpt to describe. 

Their narrations include little besides a detail of the 
worst calumnies in circulation respecting the Albigensian 
sects; and on the faith of siudi statenumts, the most 
popular and (‘nlighteiuMl of our historians relate the 
perfidy and ('rime of the catholic crusaders, not only 
without censure, but with marked approbation."^ • So 
far was the fame of Simon de Mont fort promoted, by 
that contempt alike of justice and of meiry w Inch cha- 
racterised the wars of J^aiiguedoc, tliat miracles were 
said to be wrought at his tomb, and in this nation the 
story was cnulited. A son of that nobleman, who had 
shared in the (hu'ds of his father, and hoped to inherit 

•'^This prrjuilirc' i.s not peculiar to in the more candiil William of New- 
^•ervase, ( I 111 ,) to lloveden, (A. 1). In'iry, (^ii. IH,) and is no where more 
ItTO,) nor to the writer in the Annals intolerant than in the stern Matthew 
W averly, (173 ;) but is observable 322, 321. 
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^ nf that earthly reward which the aged chieftain had 

coveted in vain, came to England in 1238; nor was 

there any thing in his previous history to prevent his 
being successively known as the favourite of the king 
and of the people.^ The authority of the English 
sovereign over various of the French provinces, through 
which the existing sectaries were scattered, might 
liave opened an easy connection betw(*en them and 
this Island. Rut during the thirteenth century the 
name of JMontfort was connected with England, and 
was among that unhappy people synonymous with the 
Principle of evil. The fate, also, of some of their 
brethren, who at an earlier period had visited the 
shores of this country, may contribute to explain the 
fact of the total disappearance of emigrant sectarit^s 
from our subsequent annals ; and the circumstances, 
likewise, which left the reforming en(‘rgi(‘s of England 
to arise almost entirely from w ithin itself. 

The story of j|. jjj 1159 that then' a|)peared in 

his follow. EijoJand a band of strangers, consisting of about thirtv 
persons of both sexes. Their language was that of 
Germany, their avowed object secular occupation. Rut 
their neglect of soiiu' religious customs soon attracted 
the notice of the people and clergy, and tlu'y were 
committed to prison with a vi('W to farther enquiry 
respecting their opinions. At Oxford, a sjnod was 
convened by the authority of the king to ascertain 
the tenets of the fugitives. Their morals wer(^ uniiii- 
peached, their faith was admitt(‘d to be orthodox, and 
Gerard, tlunr pastor, is acknow li'dged to have hvvn a 
man of learning. In the presema^ of the council, lie 
spoke for himself and his followers, stating in reply 

Hboald be observed, however, opposed to Uie <lt*inanda of the ponlilF:*, 
that the popularity of the carl of Lei- aod of the court, Pegge’s Grossteste, 
cesler in England, iirohc from his ad* ubi supra, 
hcrence to the cause of the people, a.s 
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to various questions, that they were Christians, and SECT. 

attached to the doctrine of the apostles. But the whole 

are said to have been convicted of rejecting baptism 
and the eucharist, marriage and catholic communion. 

They liad, perhaps, learned to discard the pernicious 
tenet of baptismal regeneration, or it may be, with- 
held that ordinance entirely from infants. It is also 
known that the eucharist, if unconnected with the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation ; and marriage, if abandoned as 
a sacrament; would be viewed by churchmen of the twelfth 
century as wholly contemned; and men dissenting thus far 
from the established dogmas, might be expected to guard 
with caution against the s])iritual impurity inseparable 
from communion with an apostate church. That their 
obnoxious opinions were really of this harmless de- 
s(*ription is tln^ only conclusion that charity or reason 
may adopt. They were exhorted to repent of their 
errors, but their abhorrence of dissimulation was much 
stronger than their fear of man; and when menaced, 
tlieir r(*ply was, in the language of their Lord, ‘‘ Bless- 
ed are they that are persecuted for righteousness sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.’' An obscure 
female was their only proselyte, and she was easily 
induced to abandon her new^ profession. But to pre- 
vent the spreading of the contagion, Gerard and his 
Hock were condemned as heretics, and delivered to 
the secular arm for correction. By the policy or the 
passion of Henry the second, they were doomed to 
be branded on the forehead; to be publicly whipped 
through the city; and to be cut off from the smallest 
charities of social life. Gerard passt'd at the head of 
his disciples, who, under the tortures inflicted by the 
lash, joined him in singing, — “ Blessed are ye, when 
men shall revile you and persecute you, and shall 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
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sake.” Escaped from the liands of their persecutors, 
they were exposed to the rage of the elements, witli 
their flesh lacerated, naked to the waist, deprived alike 
of shelter and of food. A sentence which sliould liav(^ 
doomed them to the stake, would have been merciful, 
when compared with this wanton exposure of men 
and women to all the horrors of a lingering dis- 
solution. It is believed that they all perished niiseral)ly. 
The monk, to whom we are indebted for these particu- 
lars, records it as to the honour of his country, that 
these were the first heretics known in England, since 
the arrival of the Saxons; and then, in the s|)irit 
which has descended to some modern historians, la‘ 
abandons the sutlVn^ers without a sigh to tlu‘ir fate,‘'> 
Another company of sectaries who w(n-(‘ dtaiominated 
Albigenses, and said to havt' n'ached our country du- 
ring the reign of John, seem to havi' Ixaui (‘(pialiv 
iinhajipy in their choice of an asylum, as in the ele- 
gant language of tin; canon of L(dc(‘st('r, they were 
“burned alive. 


Gul. Ne\vhri;jf. ii. 13. In a rouncil 
at Tours, alnuit two yoars later, tlio 
arrIibi?»ho|) of ('!inti rt)ury , with certain 
of his MiMVa;^ans, hifcanie parties to the 
enactment of a law wliicli imposed this 
penalty on ail who sliould he convicted 
of the Alhiii;ensian heresy, 'riie philo- 
sophy of that part of this pastoral decree 
which .separated the oU'einler fiaon all 
the charitie.s of humanity, i.s gravely 
stated by Collier, to have been “ that 
bein^ thrown out of the advantages ol 
civil society, they rni^^hi bebroii;^ht to 
recollection and repentan<5e.” (3IU.; 
The law' was re[»eated in llie third La- 
teran council. (Ilovedcii, 332.) The 
only portion of the di.sj'raceful tale re- 
lated above, wliicIi rronnects itself with 
the sympathie.s of Dr. Lirij^ard, is the 
weari.soine exercise which .vucli an e\- 


aminalion must havt* proved to tlio 
meml)crs of the synod ' Ili.st. iii. 

'riif tVdlovvin^ is the entire st:ih - 
ment ot Knighton, “.Mhi^enses herctii i 
veneriint in An^liatn, cpioruin aliijni 
comhiirehantnr vivi.” (21IS. ) 'I'hat 
this fact .should he unnoticed by am 
earlier fiistoriaii, may excite a suspicion 
of Knij^liton’s correctness j hnt tlii^ 
writer, in common with most of oiir 
monastic historians, ajipeais to Iia\' 
Inul access to sources of informali' ii 
whi<di are lost to us; and it is certain, 
that so early as the reign of John, lli“ 
stake, as the punishment of rtdigioii" 
deliiiqnency, was not strictly nnkno''a 
in this coiinti v. A clerk v;bo, to pos 
sesH the person of a jewe.ss, is said 1“ 
Im V e sc crel ly re non need lii.se li i is t ian i ty , 
was sentenced to die that death by a 
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These deeds of cruelty were intended to operate as SECT. 

a warning on future emigrants, and they appear to 

iiave separated the English people, during three cen- vullor 
luries, from that intercourse with the continental sects Xervabi^ 
which had thus commenced. It would, however, be 
unjust to suppose, that the zeal of the native clergy, 
during the long interval from the conquest to the 
age of Wyclitfe, was directed in no instance to higher 
objects, than the accumulation of wealth, or the pro- 
tection of their political influence. While such was 

the character but too prevalent witli that order of 
men, it is certain that it admitted of some im- 
portant exceptions. Lanfranc, who filled the see of Laufranc- 
(hinterbury under the Conqueror, may not be thought 
to have aided tla^ cause of piety by his laboured 
dt*f(‘nce of transubstantiation. But that patron of mo- 
nachism was the stern foe of monastic corruption, and 
tlu‘ spirit |)ervading his general instructions was not 
wliolly unworthy of his station. He knew the depra- 
vity of the heart, could deplore the subtlety and power 
of temptation, and while pointing the believer to the 
true sources of religious aid, has alforded a pleasing 
<^videnc<^ of Jiis own devotional feeling.’ ' Anselm, who Aiiscim. 
next tilled the chair of Augustine, was better in- 
structiMl in the doctrines peculiar to the gospel; and 
in his mind thev were evidentlv associated with that 
feeding of spiritual prostration and confidence, which 
they so powerfully tend to product' when truly einhraced.’^’^ 

s3^no(l i)f Oxford, in 1222. — ('liroii. throw of hoiesy. This zeal of the 
Wikes, Sy. (hdlier, 428. Ei^ht years pontiil' and of his continental allies, 
previous to that event, the primate of may have led our ehurehmen to anti- 
the English church, and others of the oinate the statute. — De Heretico 
clergy, were j)reseut at the fourtli i’omhurendo. 
council of Lateral!, in which the most Daehei ins Spicel. iv. 227. 

violent measures were agreed to, lli> “Meditations” are asiitlicient 

*n the hope of completing the over- proof on the points adverted to. 


O 
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^ But of the prelates who were raised to the same 

dignity, from the death of Anselm to the thir- 
teenth century, it appears that while some were 
chiefly occupied in state affairs, others were found in 
the camp of the crusaders, or were liable to tin* 
charge, even at that period, of incapacity and neg- 
ligence. That the most hopeful among them partici- 
pated in the religious feeling of Anselm, or of his 
distinguished predecessor, is in no small measurt' 
st Edinund. doubtfiil. Ill 1232, Kdmuiul, a prebend of Salisbury, 
and a dignitary who had ac(|iilred the reputation of 
learning, and of unusual piety, was called to tlu^ s(M‘ 
of Canterbury. It was an elevation, however, vvhicii 
was not to contribute to his comfort. Judging of 
other natun's apjiarently by his own, the m^w metro 
politan ventured to caution his sovereign against certain 
evil advis(u.s, and to complain of the avaric ious conduct 
of the ])ap<uy. Hut the temper of Henry the* third, 
and the policy of the papal court, proved h‘ss manage- 
able than the archbishop had anticipatcnl ; and his dcnilli, 
after an intcu'val of eight years, is attributcHl to the 
griof c’\cit(‘d by the civil and rc ligious disordcus ol 
his <*ountrv. Ilis work, intilled Spet*ulum licch‘sia‘. 
lias becMi preservcal, and is a production strongly im- 
bued with the redigious opinions and the* dc'vout aspi- 
rations of Augustine. Kdmund was conversant widi 
thf‘ writings of that fatiuu*, and not h‘ss so with tin' 
sac'red scrijitiires; nor could In* ha\(' taught at all ii> 
h (3 has written, without <*ensuring, at h^ast indirectly, 
the false doctrines, tin' dcdiasing c ustoms, and inch*c’d, 
n(‘arly tin? whole of tin* sujierstitions so prevahait in 
his day. Of tlu^ jiopularity which tlu^ archbishop ac- 
quirccl by liis writings wci are ignorant; but it is 
plea'-irig to obscu’ve that liis mcmiory was so far re- 
vered hy the clergy as to induce an earnest apix^al 
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for liis canonization — an event which took place in the ^Ktrr, 

s(wenth year from his decease.^^ ! 

[t must, however, be added, that in the annals of 
Canterbury, amid much which cannot fail to offend the 
historian of reliofion, there is very little to merit his 
regard, from th(i death of Edmund in 1240, to the 
fdection of Bradwardine in 1349. The prelate last Biuhvar- 
named was born during* the reign of Edward the first. 

He was a studtmt of Merton college, Oxford; and in 
1335, is known as one of its proctors. His life was 
that of a scholar, unmarked by any striking incident. 

But among the names of the most distinguished iMig- 
lish schoolmen, is that of Bradwardine; and by various 
modern writers he has been regarded as not altogether 
unworthy of his peculiar appellation as “Tlie Profound. ’ 

As the chaplain of Edward tln^ third, he accompanied 
that momirch in his ]^5*ench campaigns, and the in- 
llumuM^ of his prudence and humanity is supposed to have 
contributed much to th<* moral reputation hotli of the king 
and of the army, fn 1349, lie was a si'cond time elec, t(^d 
to the S(H' of (’anterliury. The dignity previously declined 
was tln ri acc(‘pt<'d; l)ut his dc'atli, which occurnal a few* 
wei'ks sul)se(|uent, lel’t the honours of his new station to 
he accepU‘d by Simon de Islip. \\ hetlun* Bradw ardine, 
who had so far i^xcelh'd as a iliviiu*, would have been 
ecjually as (dlic*ient as a intdropolitan, may bt' doubted; 
but in the former (apacity his proficiency was believed 
to be unrivaikul. h'ctur(\s deliven'd by him in 

Mi'rlon hall, not many \ears prior to WycliH\'’s resi- 
dence as a student in that seminary, wi're published 
in a voluim^ which extends to nearly nine hundred 

’ ’ Ufitt. Paris, 37li , 112, lUt, Wii>ouni. IMr. Turner has |;i\eu an 
'Ol, 51,>, ()-27. Of Ills “ Specuhnn lOr- aiial\.Nis of tin* work in the illth \olui)ie 
elesijfy tliere is more than one copy ol his Hislor> . 

Ihv- mariu scripts oT the Hrilish 

o 2 
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folio pages, and was entitled, “ De Causa Dei/’ or, 

the Cause of (lod against Pelagias. In this curious 

production, where the various knowledge, and the 
scholastic taste of the author, are alike conspicuous, 
the essential doctrines of the gospel are explained and 
d<'li'dded with a felicity which has been noticed by 
the divines of a later period with ecpial pleasure and 
surprise. The object of the work is to demonstrate 
the present depravity of iiunian iiaturt*, and as a con- 
seijuence, its entire dependence on the atoneiiumt ol' 

the cross, and on the inllueiu*i‘ of tlu' Diviiu' Spirit 

for salvation. It is certain that tln^ doctriix' of IJrad- 
wardine bad IxHm previously known to a portion, at 
least, of the English clergy, and that, in some in- 
stances, it bad been sincerely ado[)t(*d. In conducting 
bis argunuMit, however, the writer often complains that 
tbes(' scrii)tiiral tenets weri? rarely announced to bis 
(‘ont<‘mj)orari(‘.s, but to b(‘ <lespis(‘d, \\ bi!<* sonn* ar(‘ 
(lescribtHl as wholly rt‘j(H*ting the inlhuaua^ of tlui S])i- 

rit, others ar(‘ said to regard it ii» the light of a r<*- 

ward, (‘onferred in consecpnaice of some self-sustaimd 
and meritorious service. (’omparing bis state e,s tiu’ 
advocatt* of a less llatt<*ring t*reed, with that of Idijali 
wlien deserted by the priesthood and l)\ tln‘ wbol<* 
|)eople of bis countrv, the Oxiord prolessor feelinglv 
exclaims, “What multitudes support Ihdagius, and with 
clamour, and raillery, and derision almost the whole 
world is gone after ^^*lagius into error! ' Tin' Z(‘al 
of llrad wardine, din*ct(‘d thus vigorously toward a re 
for/nation of tbi* doctrine of the cJiurcb, passt'd over 
the flagrant evils in its polity and disidpline. Ilul in 
managing tliis serious departnuiit of coijtroversv, he 
Ims availed biinsc If freely of tin' reasonings brougid tu 
the sann‘ <)uestions by the gi'uius of Augustiin'; uial 
it is a certain (‘videiice of mental improvement, fh'd 
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liis work, abstruse as it was in many of its parts, bo- SECT. 

came immediately and extensively popular. Its success ' 

also, may be viewed as favourable to the cause of the 
theological opinions, which towards the close of the 
same century, were published by Wyclilfe and his 
coadjutors with still greater elliciency.''-’ 

While such men were occasionally raised to the 
archiepiscopal dignity, it may be stated of the far 
greater number alfording less evidence of piety, that 
the majority werij patrons of a morality as little excep- 
tionable as was then known, and of a discipline in some 
respe(;ts favourable to devotion. The history of the 
siiHVagan prelacies would doubtless bt'ar comparison in 
tlu'se particulars with that of the primacy. It must, 
however, be sullicient here to remark, that the “Sen- 
teiu'os” of the celebrated Peter Lombard, illustrate the 
moral condition of man, and the articles of the Chris- 
tian salvation no less distinctly tlian the writings of 
Hradwardine; aJid this ingenious collection of ancient 
authorities in defence of j)rimitive truth, was so far 
appreciated by the clergy as to call forth a succession 
of commt‘’ttators from the year 1170, to the time of 
Wyclifl’e.''*' 


A skctrli ni' tlu* lit’i* ijI Hradwar- 
tliiif ma> hv siu ti prefixed to the 
edition of hi.s woik.s published bv Sir 
Mt iiijr’ Seville. It will not Ite .supposed 
liiat tile wrilin;;.s of Ilradw ai dine are 
whollv nntinetnred with the supersti- 
tions ol the period. So conlident was 
this profound theologian of iheeltieiiev 
of the royal toueh to remove the 
«erolula, that it is thus he writes on 
the mutter : “ i)h ! rhristian, whoe\er 
thou art denying iniraides, come and 
'vilh thine own e^'es hehold, eoint* into 
Ku),^land, approach the presence of tin* 
and briuj; with thee the Christian 
atllieted with tliis malady, and though 
it be very unsi);hlly, deep, and invete- 


rate, in the name of Jesus ('hrist, hy 
prayer, benediction, the iii^ht of the 
cross, and the imposition of hands, he 
shall cure him.* - I>e (\iusa Dei, lib i. 
c. i. :ti». 

On the olliee of the Holy .Spirit 
the *• Master of the Sentences*' thus 
writes; “ Heini; it.self l(i\ c, as it unites 
h\ that the Divine I'alher and the Son, 
so it connei'ts us with hotti. Dv its 
sacred intlueiiee we lo\e (^od, and we 
love mankind ; and he who cherishes 
the ail’ection hy whicli he is attached 
to his fellow-ereatnres, lo\e.s God in 
himself, liecause tliat atVection is divine 

siiiee (iod is love.” “ 'I'hen* 

is nothing in munhy which he can love 
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(<»*uoral 
state of reli. 
j;:ioii ill Eng-, 
land at the 
opeiiiug'of 
the Four- 
teenth cen- 
tury. 


We shall err, however, very seriously, in judging ol*. 
the religious state of our ancestors during the fourteenth 
century, unless we attend to the aspects of society peculiar 
to that period, and dismiss the impressions made by pre- 
sent ap})earances. The aristocracy of this kingdom was 
not then broken into those numerous sections which are 
observabh^ in more recent times; and the distances betweem 
the weak and the powerful was in consequence consi- 
derably gri^ater. Commerce had not yet so far ifitervened, 
as to impart its connecting and wholi'some influences to 
the extreme portions of tlu^ community, fn the race of 
intellect the same disparity prevail(‘d. "I'hosi^ who wen* 
at all learned, were gem'rally dt'voted to it with an 
ardour wliich is now scarcedy (U(»dibh‘, pn‘S(u»ting, as 
viewi'd in connection with tlu‘ vast majority around tlunn, 
a contrast hardly less striking than that of tin* day and 


(lod, l)iit which is from (Jod : rmthing 
is more < xcellcnt tlian this gift. 'I'hcrc 
art* other a;;cncics of the Spirit, hut 
without this result nothin;^ will avail 
ns. Tliis Nacred rteliui; alone, divides 
the two future kiu^:doMis.” Following 
St. Augustine, he teaches, “ that pre- 
desti/iation is llie pr« paratioii of grace, 
hut cannot ))e without prescience, 
'riiongh there may he pi»*>cit-Mce with- 
out predestination , because the l)<-ity 
foreknows c\ il, hut does not pr<jdiice 
it lie has predestined those whom 
he elects, he has rej»rfdiat<*d the rest. 
The nuinher of the elect is definite.'’ 
Free-will is <leli/n-d as “that faculty <d 
reason and will hy whicli, with assist 
ing grace, good is cluis«*n and this 
assisting grace is said to he m*cesHarv 
to prepare the heart of iij/i/i to wish 
good as wirll as to attain it. “ 'I'he 
mind has no natural .aptitude to h(‘li(‘vc* 
and h»ve, hut nr eds tlie hraiverdy grae** 
to giv(f it the right direction and to 
iiiak** it.» powets and cllV'cls a\ aiiahie 
to their cud/ He urges that oui S.r 


\iour “ died for our deliveratice and 
l)eatilication.” He became the sar ri- 
lice for us, and h\ his dealh we hav* 
obtained access to paradise, retlciiip 
lion from sin. and the a(l«>plioii of tlif 
sons of glory. Noiu* hu’ the lion el 
the trihe of Judah could have aecom 
jdislicd t!)is. All other men are d< ',»t- 
ors. ’ Faitli is said to opiuaiti* 1)> lo\t 
“ Uy tills ( hrist dwells in the lua-t. 
I'aith without love is vain. I’’aith vnili 
this allVctiou is a Christian s faitli ; 
without it a demon’s.” tin* laitli 

which is allied to h>ve, “ the iinpi'iu*' 
art? justifierl.” 'I'ht* follow i?ig arc saiitr 
tifllie commentators tm this woik me - 
tiouctl in Uah? (Scrlptt)rcs ) .Xdanius. 
(1170.) Hiixliis, (l*2*2l\) Fastiico- 
nens, , 1270.) Borstal, ( I2V0.) Blunt, 
(I'JiHi ) Beverly, ( 1201.) Brink. la 
CHS, ( i:nO. ) Acton, < i:V20.) Atlam 
Ifihr'in. ( Fi2th ) But kinghatu, ( 1 J-l* • 
i'ai (liu.ilis , (Fi25.) Alicnantius. 

(1310.) rattoii, (1313.) B.dcucus. 
( 13H0 ).- See Turin I , v. 7.> - ‘Sih 
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the night, or of the living with the dead. These SECT 

statements will be sufficiently illustrated in the course ^ — 

of our narrative.*’^ The inquiry at present demanding 
our principal attention, respects the provisions made 
in tlie discipline of the Anglican church, for the en- 
lightening of the popular mind at this period. That 
the scriptures were unknown to the people, is certain; 
and the laborious compositions of the most applauded 
teachers fully demonstrate, that they thought of nothing- 
less than of addressing their productions to vulgar 
capacities. Those knights of intellect randy descended 
to the arena but with e<|uals. The clergy, indeed, were 
anticipat'd as the students and champions of their works; 
but among laymen, the most powerful might be enrolled 
as illustrious, though strangers to the humblest acquire- 
ments in literature; while the causes which had separated 
the mass of tlu' ])eople from the remotest share in the 
divisions of political power, fixed them in a state equally 
n'jnoved from ('very thing (b'si'rving the name of mental 
cadtun'-. 'riit' vassalage of the body, was the feeble emblem 
of that which had Ih'i'u impost'd on the mind; nor does it 
ap]M'ar 1') hav(' lu't'ii seriously suspecti'd by tlu' nobles or the 


Tlte Trou!)adtMir poem calletl 
“ Parttiiiopcx dtt Hlois,’’ appear.s to 
have Ih'cii writlcn in the tliirteenlli 
cerilur^. In a nnU* appciulctl to a 
recent translation of it the translator 
ohserves, that clnirl, or carle, and vil- 
lain, were tint htwc.st ca.sts of socictv, 
the lirst holdiiii,; land on condition (»f 
perforniinj^ servile olUees in husbandry, 
the last hein^ attached t<» the land as 
slaves. Hence, as >Ir. Kllis observe.-., 
these denuininatioii.s were used “ to 
any thinj; of a charsicter op- 
posed tolearniie^, courtesy, and knight- 
hood.” But the same translator has 
described another I'rouhadour as set- 
out by “ predicatiuij it as an ac- 
knowledged truth, that viilaius cannot 


1)0 admitted into heaven and as eon- 
v^luding with a lament over that ill- 
fateil class of beings, “ who, shut out 
from paradise, have not e\en the alter- 
native of bell,” (Notes on ('arito ii. 
of Partenop«‘\ ). The lillli\ tales em- 
ployed to illustrate this tera-t, prove 
the delicacy of the knights and ladies, 
for whose amuseinerit they were in- 
vented, to be about as detective as 
(heir theology. W liefi it is remem- 
bered, that the degraded portion of 
J'ain>pean society rclerred to, included 
bv far its largtu* disisit)!!, the state of 
i'lkistenco which could secure the least 
nirreucv to the doctrine stated, must 
ha\e been afllictivc beyond desciii'- 
tion. 
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^ priesthood that their mutual tyranny was opposed either 

to the precepts or the genius of the Christian religion. 

The thirteenth century was drawing towards its (dose, 
when archbishop Peckham complained in an assembly of 
the clergy, that the duty of preaching had been so 
extensively neglected, as to reduce no small portion 
of the English people to the state of the poor and 
needy, who seek water, and there is none, and whose 
tongue fail for thirst.’'^’*^ To supply this scirious defici- 
ency, the primafe submitted to the council, a statement 
of the topics which in future should constitute the matter 
of regular parochial instruction. This summary incluch's 
the decalogue, the fourteen articles of faith, the seven 
deadly sins, the seven principal virtue's, the si^veii 
works of iiK'rcy, and the usual sacraments. Ol* tlu' 
fourteen articles of faith, tlu* first seven rc'lati' to tlu' 
mysteries of the trinity, tht^ remaining, to tlu' pt'rson, 
the sufferings, and the' geni'ral mediation of tin' Saviour. 
Tlie seven deadly sins includes prid(‘, angt'r, hatrc'd, iiii 
pit'ty, cov etousiu'ss, and intempc'rancc'. fin' s(‘V(‘n works 
of nn?rcy arc to compassionate* tlu; hungry, the* thlrslv, 
and the nake*d, to bury the' frie'iidless, and to aid tin* 
sick, the rieglecte'd, and the* j)oor. Of the* principal 
virtues, faith, hope, anel charity, an* eh'seriheel as r(‘ 
ferring to Ood ; while* justice*, fortitude*, te*mpe‘raiicc, 
and prueh'iice*, are* vie*weel as re'lating to nie*n. These 
ej)itome*s of religious instruetion are; thus partieulai ly 
stated, because; th(*y are* fre*(|uently nie*ntione*d in tin' 
history of tin; e’hurch, through se;ve*ral e*e*nturie*s pn*- 
e;eding the re*fe)rmatiori. In the; pre*se*nt instance; tin y 
were puhlishe'd with e'xplanations which, if re*ally ne*t'd('d, 
imply the state of the interior cle*rgy to have; he;e*n that 
of the; lowest barbarism. lle'iice*, the e‘\te*iit e)f the 

.Spvlfiian, ii. Ac. 1 lind these men of episcopal vi^ilutire in fin- a-*' 

< (>ii>tihiti«)ti.s I'll hv Collier as under review, U^cK‘aia^(ical lli>t<>'>- 

presvnlin^ thu inosl favourable speci- i. 2H1. 
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improvement proposed by this metropolitan reformer, 

consisted in providing that each clerk should deliver 

four sermons to his parishioners within a year. These 
discourses also, were to be on some of the themes above 
described, each of which was so far explained, as to de- 
mand from tlie preacher but little more than the mechani- 
cal effort of transcription. 

To escape the most painful apprehensions concern- 
ing the religious state of the people subject to such 
defective arrangements, we must not only siipj)ose the 
instructions conveyed by every public teacher to have 
lunm the most pure and appropriate which inspiration 
could suggest, but we must presunu^ on an aptitude' 
in the minds of men, during tin* fourtcienth century, 
to eml)race the truths of revelation, which is wholly 
unknown among ourselves. In the present age, the 
(‘apacity of reading, the art of printing, and the easy 
possession of books, are all annexed to certain pub- 
lic* (expositions of* Christian truth which rcdurn with the 
sabbath, or if in somc^ instances with less, in others 
with grt'atcu* fre(|uency. Still, how partially inlbrmed, 
and ho'/ slow to j)erc('iv(' the b(‘auty of rc'ligion, is 
tlu^ larger luimher of our present population ! liea- 
soning from tlndr case to that of their ancc'stors, we 
shrink from tlu^ scene of religious ignorance*, wliich 
must have b(‘en exhibited by a vast community, in 
which, with very few (exceptions, oral communication 
was the only sourc(' of knowledge*, and wlnue the* ex- 
tent of that consisU'd in a brief address repeatt'd at 
the close of each (juarter of the year. lint we art* 
not allowed the ))artial gratification of supposing, that 
the instructions thus sparingly convevc'd, were of a 
sujierior, or ev(*n of an ('xceptionabh^ (diameter. The 
canonical ri'gulations enforced by the primate last named, 
limited salvation to the pah* of the church, and viewed 
d as dependent on the valid performance of sacranu'ntal 
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services. The tendency of this established doctrine, was 
to induce a greater contidence in the ollicial aid of 
the priest, than in the state of the heart, or in the 
character of God. And to oppose this delusion was a 
duty to which the clergy of the middle ages were but 
rarely inclined. Indeed, in the doctrine thus inter- 
preted, there was so much to commend itself to the 
degraded mind of the populace in every country, that so- 
litary cautions respecting it, unless urged under peculiar 
circumstances, must have been feeble in tlu^ir result. 

It was about ten years before the birth of Wyclifle, 
that Walter Reynolds was called to the primacy 
of the English church. On returning from Ronu‘, 
where his opulence is said to have gri'atly befriendtul 
him, the metropolitan appeared empowered by tlui pon- 
tilf to exercise through every bishopric the whole right 
of its diocesan for three years; and to s(‘lect one 
preferment from those of each cathedral church. He 
was also authorised to remove tin'; guilt of all olVmu^es 
comrnittt^d within the last hundrt'd days, if confessed 
with ptnitence; to restore a hundred disordiudy per 
sons ; and to absolve tw o hundred num from the sin 
of laying violent hands on tlu‘ persons of tlu' clergy. 
1I(‘ was declared to bo farther competent, in tiu* name 
of the pope, to (pialify a hundred youths ol* uucanoni 
cal age, for holding benefnu^s, and forty chTgynnn 
for holding more tlian one hemdicc' witli llu‘ cnn‘ ol 
souls.^*^ Thus supplie<l, the archbishop comimuuMMl his 
visitations. If tin* spirit of unprimuphul trallic was 
thus conspicuous in the heads of ilu'. cdnindi, tin' 
reader will judge of tlie laxity, llu' <*rrors, and the 
vices, which would be extended, almost of ru'(*(\ssif\ . 
throughout its humViler de|)artments. Tlu* people en- 
trusted to such ])astors, must hav<‘ Iumui, to an alarni" 
ing extent, “destroyed for lack of knowledge.'' 

' VV ilWtii's (‘onrilia, ii. -- HI. 
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Hut it will be important, before proceedin'^ to the SKCT. 

life of our reformer, to notice the influence of com- ^ — 

merce on the character of society, previous to his 
times; and also that revival of learning, and of the 
arts, whence the universities derive their origin. These 
events, bad contributed much to the efforts which have 
been described as tending to introduce a less ensla- 
ving polity, and a less corrupted faith, into the English 
church. JJut the period of their greater influence was 
still future. Tin; Albigensian martyrs had perhaps 
indulged the hope of purifying the religion of man- 
kind; hut with “the bleeding remnant” of that people, 
every such anticipation must have tong since expired. 

It is triu^ the causes which in England prepared the 
way for a reception of the principles of the reforma- 
tion were not peculiar to it. Such, however, was 
(lie horror of heretical pravity which the church in 
vindication of the past, and from apprehension of the 
future, had with much labour impressed on the po- 
pular mind, that no truly religious renovation could he 
anticipated, unless conducted by men of the purest 
character, .ind who should unite the rei)utation of the 
scholar with the zeal of the apostle. The champions ot 
orthodoxy werc^ generally found in the rising universities, 
and hence those seats of learning were frequently hailed 
as the bulwarks of the church. Thus a .seminary of this 
charaett'r arose amidst the massacres of Languedoc, and 
was expected to act as a coadjutor to the holy ofiice. 

Hut ignorance is alone favourable to mental usurpation. 

Erom such establishments, religion was to obtain some 
of her most di'vott'd and most successful di.sci}>les, as 
ill VVyclill'e, lluss, and Jeroun*, and a host beside, who, 
as the light dawned, awoke to hail it ! 
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SECTION II. 


IMK n-l'DAT. SV-VitM. I'HOOnKSS OF INGl.lSri (’OMMKIICK. IT.S INII.T- 

KN(’K O.N rilF, ( ONSTITI TION. lllF. DI.CLINF. OF l.F.AllMNC;. HIM. 

Ol llli; r MVFHSITIF.S, M.\1F. OF IF.VHMNI, IN FNIJI.AM) IN I 11 l 

lOlHTlFMlI dMl UV. .'^(HOT.Ab I 1C 1*11 1 1.0S( ) IMl Y IIS f.OOI) AND 

IVll. INU.CI.NA F. CIVIL AND t’ANt)N LAW. A S I M A1 A U V OF IIIl 

rill I CMIN A IIV CHAri F.US. 

^PiiK elements ol’ the feudal polity were not unknown to 
the Ani»'lo-8a\on tribes; but the maturity oi’ tin* system 
in iMit’land is to b(^ numb(‘n‘d amonf»' tin* (‘lleets of the 
con((iU‘st. '^riu* iu‘W possessions of William and of his 
followers wen* aer|uin‘d by the sword; and wen' to ho 
n'tained, but by a military estal)lishnu‘nt, pi'iN adin.i»‘ r\rv\ 
portion of the con((U(*r<*d tt*rritory. 'I'lu‘ barons reet'iNed 
their lands I’rom tin* erown, and on condition of appearing 
in dcdence oi the kin^ and of tht‘ kingdom on e\erv 
(‘ineroency. On such occasions, tlu' l’olloNV(*rs of (sicli 
lord were det(U'inined— with resp(*ct to nuinb(‘rs and 
e(juij)ment — by the ('xtent of his possessions; and these 
aoain wen* iiH*n who lH‘ld their portion.s of tlie l)aroiiiiil 
estate*, on the same (onditions witli n't^ard to the* baron, 
wliiclj had b(.‘(*n previously de’inanded from that chic*ftaiii, 
as the imnu'diate tenant of tin* whole*, by the se)\ e'n‘ii;ii. 
Sue*h, toe), was the* jeiriselie-tiem e)f those e’hie*f te'naiits ol 
the e*re)wn, that e*ve*ry l>are)nv be*e aine* a |)e*ttv kiiii^ehnn ; 
nor wen* the* e*\ae tiems of the* me>nare li t’n)in the* arislo- 
e!rae:y re*ally so arbitrary as the)se; whie:h e*ommonl\ oi>' 
pre*sse‘d the* pe*opb*, anel in semn* case*s e*ve'n tin* militarv 
vassals, as subject to the will ol’ tlie*se‘ lesser or trihiitnrv 
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princes. However tyrannical his superior, the soldier SECT. 

could hardly violate his oath of f(‘alty without becoming — 

odious while the greater part of the community em- 
ployed in cultivating the soil, or in those ruder arts 
which were then practised, were wholly dependent on 
the mercies of this local despotism. Various circum- 
stances, indeed, and very different motives, would some- 
times operate to soften the aspect of these military 
tyrannies, and to render the feudal system a mixture “ of 
liberty and oppression, order and anarchy, stability and re- 
volution.”- lint a syst(‘m in which honour was exclusively 
associated with tlu^ profession of arms, must have been 
unfriefidly to mental cultivation. Commerce also must 
liave struggled w ith every difliculty, when to actpiire 
w(‘alth, Iiow'(?V(*r re[)utal)ly, was often but to provoke the 
rapacity of the pow(*rful. \or (‘an \\c comadve an object 
less likely to iiit(*r(‘st tlie mind, di‘('ply lm])iuMl with the 
feudal tmuper, than the ndigion of tin; gospel.^ 


* 'riius tilt' CtMMjiUMor prtilfsst'tl him- 
>i‘lt sfio( lv(*(hit tiu' (It'prJivlt \ (it llaroltl, 
(**uil<l vontiirr to iin rt liiiii in the 
liehl in rot. <»!' an oatli til I’. altv, 

Ihon^li uiirairl y t?\t«)rtr<l ; ami even tlie 
IhmiIIm'is ()t’ tliat rhirttain at»innj)tra to 
ilissnatle him Iroiii niin^lin^ in th»‘ 
stri(mj_Ir lor the same reason. — Orderir, 
17(1. IMalms. .}(». 

- llume, A|)|)emli\ ii. 

^ It is rnrious to remark the srientilir 
rhararter wliieh soon be^;an to lie as- 
sumed hy the various rompanies ol 
tradesmt'ii, and whieli, as a result tif 
the .same .spirit t)f improvement, wa.s 
hlendetl readily with almost every 
lorin of amusement. Hence, trades 
are desl«»nated “mysteries,” mid even 
huiitin;T and hawking; are called the 
ot woods and rivers ; nor 
was less discipline retpiircd to excel 
in the. latter than in the I'onner. “In 
an ajre,” observes Sir Waller S«'oM. 


“ when knowlrdjje was rare, there pre- 
vailed a natural dispo.sition to attach 
iiivstrrv t<» the most »'ommon trades, 
and evea to the amusements of the 
jn riod. Art.s, hiit impel I’ecily known 
to the p»)s>e^surs themstdves, were ren- 
(iered dark ami impenelrahle to theun- 
initiatt it, hy the introdnetiem of minute 
forms and the use of a peculiar plirase- 
oloi^y. Shromled by siieli disguises, 
ignorance itself assumed the langn.age 
aud the port of mysterious knowledge, 
and the iii> stic v^rders of religion and 
of chivalry, were imitated in the in- 
ferior associations of mechanics and fel- 
low crafts. It is, tlierelorc, no wonder 
that the cliasi*, the exclusive amuse> 
ment, or rather the only pacific emplov- 
mciit of the great, should he decorated 
with an appropriate diction, and ren- 
dered solemn hy an established code 
of reg'ilations.” — Notes on Sir Tris- 
Irem. 
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C H A I Commerce, however, was destined to revive and flourish, 
even in this uncongenial atmosphere. The number of the 
people employed in the useful arts before the middle of 
ciMnmene. fourteenth century must have becui considerable. TIk* 
pursuits of agriculture whicli were improved with every 
age, preferred a constant demand on the ingenuity and 
labour of the mechanic.* The multitude of structures 
which were raised during the same period, both for civil 
and religious purposes, demonstrate the proficiency which 
had been acquired in the science of architecture, and in tlu* 
working of metals. These appearances warrant tlu' con- 
clusion that many thousands of the (‘ominunity wi're thus 
(X'cupied.’’ The weaving of linen and woolhuj cloths had 
been practised with some siuaa^ss by the Anglo-Saxons, but 
was gTi'atly iuiprovt'd under the Anglo-Norman princes. 
'Fhe Flemings who W('n‘ connected with haigland hv 
th(^ conquest, W(M*(‘ unrivalh'd in tin* production of those 
manufacture's; tln*ir emigration was in (‘ons(*(|uenc(^ <*n- 
couraged, and from tin* reign of St<*plu'n, w ('avers an* 
found existing in guilds, or privih‘g(*d corporations. Tin* 
iiit(*rnal trach* of the nation will hardly admit of (h'serip- 
tion. It was of course (’ondin’lt <1 in fairs and markel>. 
Hut lA)ndon, Hri>tol, and Hess in F(‘mbrok(‘shire, te 


Mt is ('\i<lt*iit iVoni Insult, llin! tlic 
attCMnlants of (li»? CoinjiKTor wi-rr iiat 
all fU’ a'^i iciiltiirr, (“77, 7S). 

And llj»* clinrrli v pnuHMiinM d 

its (jn ail vvlio siiould disturb 

the pf^rsoiiH I'uiployd in that important 
av(M:ation. < Coiim il of fi.tfrraii, II7U). 
It is also \v<'ll known, that a larj^i- por- 
tion of tin* r|»<r',;v foucIi altaido-d 

both to tin- tb<M)r\ ai>d tin* prartir.* of 
that, ^ririic* , ( (a rvasr, 1100). Srr on 
llii'. xjbjf rt, Strnlf s (’iMiifilrto V'ioit 
of tin? Mariners of I'>);;land, ami Dr. 
Hem V s (’hapt» r*' on tin; Arts. 

• Order!*' , \ . 7 'I In* slat *'m« iits fO 
tbjs writ*-!' lulls svarranl tin* !.ii’^nri^;f 


ofrnv l**\t,and lb*>se of M ilmslmrv iii 
to llo* sain** ellerl. Ili.st..i7. 7 In* (nii’ 
ipjeror was probabis aware lliat tl.'* 
want of foi tilicalions bad ’j;r* - ills I tf ili- 
tali ii llj»r subjiJi'alioM of tin* enmili', 
and li* rire bis aulour in raising fln iii. 
( Mall. Paris, ,S). 'I'be easlles Itmli 
in lln'^iand wiCiin tsseiits s* Mrs, jlurini; 
tilt* rrli'ii of Sb'pln ri. an said to 
been iMoro than ele\a*n bmidred, ( Ib- 
r» to, .72S). 'Ibis ealU*<l bolli a new 
lamentation from tin* writois ol dn’ 
Savon < 'biarniele. iis it itnjms* (1 miH'li 
additional toil on llu' alrea(l\ allle 
population of the eoiintr^. 
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jretlier with the Five Ports, consisting of Hastings, Dover, ^ 

Romney, llythe, and Sandwich, were particularly cele- 1 — 

brated as the marts of foreign commerce. The trade 
of Bristol was principally with Ireland. But that of 
London is described by a contemporary in the reign of 
Henry the second, as attracting the merchants of the most 
distant states to the English shores/^ The articles export- 
ed, were chiefly horses, leather, wool, cloths, and corn; 
also metals, particularly tin and lead ; and to the close of 
the Ibiirteentli century, the sale of the native villains, as 
slaves, was not wholly unknown. In return for such articles 
of commerce, our ancestors received the wines, drugs, and 
spices of otlun* climates; and thus also they became pos- 
s(\ssed of gold, jjrecious stones, and silks, with various furs 
and linens. 

Tlie domestic trade was conducted solely by the 
native's, but tlit^ foreign trallie was almost exclusively 
iu th(^ hand of strangers; — persons who were fre- 
([ut'utly regarded with much jealousy by the people, 
but generally proU'cted by the sovereign. The Con- 
(|U(*ror was aware that In' had nearly annihilated the 
infant (vanmt'rce of tlu' Anglo-Saxons, and endi'avoured 
to repair the t*vil by tlu' encourageiin'nt of foreign 
artists. It was to rendi'r the laiglish coasts more 
inviting to foreignt'rs, that Henry the second pub- 
lished his humane laws concerning wrecks. Jlis per- 
ception of the advantages of commerce, also suggested 
his ])rohibiting tlu^ emigration of native seamen, or 
the sale of any English vi\ssel to strangers, under 
tin? s('V('r('st penalties. The only important measures 
of Richard the first related to this object; and John, 
in addition to his claim of dominion over the British 
‘^eas, the establishment of various guilds, or corpora- 
tions of mechanics and merchants, promised obedience 
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Its iiitlutMicc 

OH tlie <‘OH- 
stJtUti'H]. 


to the clause of Magna Charta, which placed the 
foreign trader under the king’s protection, and in 
the event of war, secured him the treatnumt shewn 
to the English by his countrymen. Many of the laws 
adopted by succeeding monarchs with regard to com- 
merce were injurious in their tendency, but the evil 
arose from inexperience, and not from design. It Is 
observable, however, that the irnjiorts of the country 
were chiefly articles of luxury; while its exports were 
from among the more useful productions of art or nature. 
This will appear the more surprising, if we renuanber 
tlu^ many vexatious imposts to wliich the merchant was 
sonu'limes liable; the immense expenditure incurrcal by 
our contincaital wars; and the vast sums of which the 
land'w'as constantly deprived,^ by the popes, and by their 
creatures, th(‘ Italian clergy.* 

By the spirit of comnn‘rcial ent(‘rprise, w hich, during 
the middle ages, was gradually diffused over tin' stat(\s ol‘ 
Jairope, an important share of tahmt and aidivity was 
haj)|)ilv divt‘rtt*d from the business of war. J’rom tlir 
wealth tlius obtaiiuHl, also arose a taste for comparati\t‘ 
relinmnent; and hence, tin? history of tin? coinmerciiil 
cities so ineinorahh' in the annals of Italy and (itTinaiiN, 
of tin' Xetherlands, and of some other countrit's, is invari- 
ably associated with tin' revival of lit(*rature, and with tin' 
progress of civil freedom. (’om[)ared, indt'ml, with that 
(if some cont(*mporary states, tin' tra(h' of England was 
long inconsid(*rahle.‘’* Hut it advanced with litth* iiitti- 
ruption, and its various Ix'iic'lits, inon* slowly accjuired, 
were' to b(' longer [)res(*rved. 'Fin* Norman barons wa re 
for a whihi tin* only repn sc'ntatives of tin? l*aiglish p(‘o[)lc, 
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and almost the only guardians of the national property. SECT. 

Their policy would shield tlm communities immediately 

dependent upon them, from illegal exaction on the part of 
the sovereign. But the wealth of the trading population 
could not be wholly exempt from the claims of the crown ; 
and to render that source of revenue more productive, as 
well as to diminish the power of the greater barons, our 
kings not only incorporated numerous mercantile fraterni- 
ties, but readily enfranchised various borouglis.^^ By such 
steps, the monarch greatly facilitated the introduction of 
knights of the shires, and the representatives of boroughs, 
into the national assembly, as constitutional guardians 
of the liberty and the property of the commons. The 
first English parliament of this ecpiitable character, 
appears to !iav(‘. been that convened in the thirty- 
ninth year of llmiry the third. After this period, certain 
aids may have been extorted from the commons without 
the consent of their representatives; but it is certain, that 
from this epoch, such measures were generally reprobated 
as oppressive, and as a departure from the good laws of 
llu’ nation. The dependence on the subject, which the 
necessitii's of the crown could not fail to induce, would 
he freqiumtly regretted l)y the monarch. Still he must 
have known that the sovereign had less to apprtdiend 
from the commons, than from the nobles and the church. 

It is true the grants made by that portion of the legisla- 
ture were as rarely made uucouditionally as those of the 
barous or of the clergy; but the aid of the commons was 
more easily obtained, inasmuch, as an improved administra- 
tion of justice*, and a v('ry partial ehwation of the people, 
lormed, through several ages, the extent of their claims^ 
Attem])tsare sometimes made by theorists to sej)arate de- 
sjmtic power from its injustice, and to exhibit it in that 
J^tate as the perfection of political rule ; hut the votaries 

Brady on Borough:*. Hobt'rtson’> Introduclion, sort. i. 
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of this idle speculation must reason from a very limited 
attention to human nature. Whatever contributes to 
iiiontal energy in any portion of a community is a politi- 
cal benefit. The connecting of the understanding and 
of the feelings of men, with the aflairs of their country, 
is important, not only as securing that improvement of 
the faculties, which is the necessary consequence of their 
exercise, but, as gcaierally strengthening every bond of 
patriotism. In the history of the English house of com- 
mons, espt'cially wlum separated from the lords, and lel’t 
to the unfettered ajiplication of its own r(\sources, we dis- 
cern the healthy stimulus which is often imparted to the 
few, when called to responsible deliberations in behalf 
of the many. That class of persons, and those who wen* 
represented by them, fornu‘d the body of the nation, and 
as protection was extendt*d to thi^ })ursuits of commerce, 
the habits of industry and j)i'ac(‘fuln<‘.ss gradually suc- 
ceeded to tliose of dt'predation and bloodshed. The gains 
also of such occupation would iu*cessarily produce a soli- 
citude for e(|uitable laws, and lor their impartial execu- 
tion ; and thus an acti\ity which it requinnl but little 
gem*r()us feeling to awak(*n, ])r()vt‘d favourable to tin* 
progress of tin* milder sentiments of jnstici*, bumanits. 
and religion.’ ’ 

The. n*vival of U*arning w as insc*parable from tlu*se signs 
of improvenumt. It has app(‘ar(‘d that w hen the nations 
of Europe* abandon(*d the worship of idols, and made* their 
profession of cliristianity, the*y were* not more indehled 
to the edergy for their new re*ligious observance's, tlnin 
for that portion of learning which the^y afterwards ae- 
quirejd. Ida* cathedral or the convent, to which tlie^ un- 
happv some'tiine s repaired for the? c()nsolatie)ns of piedv\ 
we*re often equally esteM,*med by liie studious as the only 

•' O;] lljis !Mr. ll;ill:Mn's work on tin* n.i l«llr cnnfiot I*c 
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source of knowledge. The schools connected with such 

establishments, were intended chiefly to secure a class of ^ — 

instructed persons to fill the several ecclesiastical offices ; 
but their advantages were not always restricted to can- 
didates for the priesthood. '' Authority and emolument 
were conferred on these and similar institutions by 
Charlemagne and Alfred. By the West-Saxon monarch, 
indeed, it was expressed as a wish, that the child of every 
freeman, not in the most needy circumstances, might be 
taught to read ; and that such as should aspire to any 
official dignity, might be farther instructed in the lan- 
guage of ancient Borne. But these princes were suc- 
ceeded by others who failed to inlu^rit either their 
genius or philanthropy; and their zeal in the cause of 
lit(‘rature, was the feature of their character which it was 
deemed of least importance to emulate. Charles was no 
sooner removed, than the character of the western clergy 
began to decline with rapidity; and, if we except England 
while under th(J sceptre of Alfred, the annals of the 
hierarchy, from the close of the eighth century to that of 
th(^ eleventh, consist of little beside the growing proofs 
of incapacity or corruption on the part of its ministers. 

The learning of England through many centuries was 

The celebrated Dunstan, on com- unable and unwilUnp; to discharge the 

pleting his education in the nhbey of duties of tlieir oflice, and that the 

taastonbury, tried his fortune as a name only was retained for tlie sake 

<M)urlit r ; hi> failure in that cliarar.ter of tlio emolument, (^ihid. e. wii.) It 

was followed by his asretie passi<)n. — is admitted also, by some catholic 

Turner's Hist. ii. iv. e. writers ujuon;; ourselves, that the ig- 

Alfred’s Piief. ad Past. iS.>. Asser, noianee and slotii of the clergy w'ero 
'10-11). among the j>rinripal causes of that 

UrHekeri Hist. Philos, lib. vii. (legenetaev which is .so observable 

c. ii. In a work entitled, “ The !Miiror tbrongli the middle ages, and that 

of Human Life,” composed by Ro- the hope of presrrung their secular 

deric, a l)ishop of Zamora, the writer aggraiidi/.einent hy giving a perpetuity 

complains that the <dtTgy to whose to the gloton of the popular mind, was 

Caro the conventual schools were in- a motive of no feeble intbienoe on their 

busted, had hexoine so far notorious condiirt. — Herrington's Ijilerary His- 

Icr vice and ignorance, as lo be alike torv, book iii. 
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Pil'LiainS .WP Socj/rjy is HscLAsn 

(lorivod }yh()lly from its clergy, mid principully from its 
monastic establishments. Tliest; wen' introdm^ed by St. 
Augustine, tlui Anglo-Saxon apostl(\ Three centuries 
later, they were ri'vived by Edgar and St. Dunstan, and 
subse(|uenlly f hey declined, and almost disappeared, 
amidst (he ravages of the ]>anes.’^ I-»anfranc, wlio iilh'd 
the see of Canterbury undt'r tlu^ (h)iupieror, was revered 
by many of his contemporaries as “ the father of the 
monks;" and to his zeal the nation was indebted for 
the good or evil (‘oiuu‘ctt‘d w ith the restoration of their 
influence. On the accession of* William tin' first, scarcely 
a frat('rnity had survivc'd : but before^ tiu' rt'ign of John, 
five hundrcHl monastic buildings were raised and peopled.' * 
By multiplying books, tluse institutions bc'came to a 
liigh dt'giHM* us(‘t‘ul, and, by individuals among their vota- 
ries, some important benelits were conferred upon socitdy. 
TJit‘r(' are vict's, however, to wliich tlu‘ monastic system 
has ('V(*r, sooner or later, gi\(*n an ascendancy, and th(‘S(^ 
ar(‘ not more obvious in tln‘ eci lesiastical history of other 
nations, than in tin* story of our ow n.*’' 

liUt when the nu*ans of* instruction pri'sented by tlic 
collegiate and conventual seminaries had nearly failed, 
the o|>ulence which corrupted tin* t('a(*her had inspired the 
j)upil with a taste for improvcMuent , and schools, inst^'ad 
of declining, became daily more numerous and ( nicient. 
In the twelfth centurv thev wiae the boast of* almost 
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every town and castle, and even of villages. It is true 
the pret(!usIons of the greater number wen; limited to . 
tlie humbhi.st elements of knowledge, hut otliers aspired 
to teach whatever the scholars of Oxford or Camhrid<>(‘ 

o 

were supposed to learn. The former seminary was tlie 
principal scene of Wycliffifs lalamrs, and the history of 

Oxford, from the middhi of the fourteenth cimturv to the 

•/ 

era of tlu' reformation, is intimately connected witli that 
of his opinions. Tlui university, which has given to that 
ancient town its importance, is attributed on probable 
evidence to the wisdom of Alfred. Under Edward the 
('onfessor, it was a place of instruction, and one in which 
the logic of Aristotle and the rhetoric of Tully are said 
to haw? b(H‘n taught; but its (‘xistenca? as a seat of learn- 
ing for iK'arly a e(Mitury aft(‘r the coiupiest is doubtful. 
In lost), it consist(*(l of less than two liundrtHl and lifty 
dwellings; in 1111, it was totally destroyeil by fire; and 
in 1 101, th(‘ grt'ater ])ortion of it was rt‘duc('d to ashes by 
tlu' saiiu* ehum'ut. Tlu' houses, which had b(‘en hitluu'to 
raised with wood and nunady thatch(*d, were now built of 
stoiK' and covana'd with tiles or lead. On this spot Vi(*a- 
rius (anununnaal his lei tuia's in civil law during the la'ign 
of Sti'pht'u, and tin* fame of his learning attractml students 
from Paris. A few years later, the ])Upils assembling in 
tli<> schools of Oxford are described as amounting to lour 
tliousand. Eoiiir dispersial among tin' ))i'oph', ami sub- 
ject to numerous impositions, in UJ U) many of the students 
wa>r(' for the first tinu' asst'inbled and provided for under 
one roof ; and such was the succ<\ss of this arrangement, 
that the priindpal ('stablishments included in that seminary 
traca* their origin to within a few years of this period ; 
while its scholars are said to have increased to the num- 
her of thirty thousand.^' 

.'il 1. nriickeii Hist, riii- History, i. Tit in v, \ i. loS ; \iii. 
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RliLIGlON AND SOCIETY IN ENGLAND 


The state of learning' in the fourteenth century is a 
subject of interesting inquiry, and as Wycliffe excelled in 
the studies which were tlien poj)nlar, a rc'view of it is 
necessary to the complete exhibition of liis character. In 
the ancient schools which we have brielly noticed, the 
sciences were div ided into two classt^s ; the irivium, 
comprehending grammar, rhetoric, and logic; and thcj 
quadrivium, including music, arithnudic, geometry, and 
astronomy, iint these libt'ral arls, as tlu'y were desig- 
nated, were commonly taught from meagre abridgments, 
and, witli tiie exctq)tion of grammar and logic, were in 
general but inqjerfi'ctly understood. It was ])rc'sunu‘d, 
however, that eveny thing* powerful in language, or secret 
in the laws of iiature, iinist be* disclos(‘d to the studcait 
wl\o should surpass his iVdlows in this I'ircle of the sci- 
ence's. Siicli was the result of those circumstance's whicli 
doonn'd our ancestors toimbilu' the iiitancy ol their learn- 
ing from tlie dotage of the Roman. iVatural philosophy 
had been so often p(*rv<'rted to lhc‘ (anise of hiu'c'sy or 
atheism, tliat it never bec'ame popular with the fatlu rs ol 
the church.*’^ lf<*n('e, through a stnies of een(uri(»s, th(‘ 
svstf'iii of nature* had nearly c<*as(*d to bt* tin* ohjia t of 
study ; and ('vam the small number of facts that wen^ 
collect((l ri'specting it, during tlu‘ middh* ages, arost' 
])rincipally from tiie stimulus su|)pli(*d by tlu' dn ams of 
tin' alchvmist, or tin' kirnhaal reveries of tin* ast rologer.' ' 
Tin' venerabli^ lii'tU', whosi' writings mainly coutril)utc(l 
to pr(*serv(' vvhati*v('r kinjwh*dg(‘ was possi'sst'd from tlu' 
fall of the t'lnfiire to tin' revival of' letters, explains the 
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appearances of nature by matter and form; and by tlie ^^KCT, 

four vul»;-ar elements acted upon by the four supposed 

qualities of moist and dry, hot and cold. He k:i)w 
enough of astronomy to explain tlie nature of an eclipse, 
but not suiiicient to prevent his describing the moon as 
larger than the earth.^^^ In the thirteenth century more 
athmtion was directed to this branch of knowledge, and 
with the most encouraging success, 'i'he illustrious friar 
Bacon, entertaincul the hope of discovering an elixir 
whicli should proloiig the period of life, and transmute 
any metal into gold.-^ Hence arose his z('al in the work of 
experiment, and thence result(Ml his profound and (mmpre- 
hensive acquaintance with the laws of tlu‘ material world/— 

Still he remarks, that arithmeti(‘ was rarcdy understood in 
his day beyond what was m*edful to the ordinary purposes 
of lifo, ; and h(^ stat('s with grief, that thert‘ were not more 
than live or six scholars in Europe, to whom th(‘ higher 
(h*partm(*nts of th(^ mathemati(*s were known/-^ Hhetoric 
was more attcmtively studit'd. .It had Ixnm ('ommendcd 
with much (*loc|uence by soim* of the more popular \\ riters 
of the tw('lfth century ; and in succeeding ages, it proved 
of far greater iiuportance ti> the numdicant preachers, 
than the most critical accpiaintance w ith languages gene- 
rally unknown.-' Anotlu*r object to which tlu^ time of 
('hurchnum was devoted, to tin* in*glect of Ix'tter learning, 
was tin* study of music. Sima* the pontifnaite of (iiTgory 
the great, music had l)t*en numl)en'd w ith tin* more im- 
portant of tln^ scienct‘s ; and such was the value attached 
to it as connected with religious worship, that honours 
randy obtained bv erudition were oft(*n frtady Ixvstowcal on 
such of the clergy as excelled in this accomplishment/'^’ 

De Roriini Nat lira. Hist. Oxford, i. 122. 

(tpus Vl.'ijiis, .|72, Floui V, viii. 171, 17.>. 

Floury, viii. 102 — 202. nriirkori I fist. Philos, lib. viii. 

^lajus, .>7 — 13S. \Vood'> r. ii. Flouvv , > iii. 317. 
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ri:ligion and society is ENGLAND 

But philology, in the ages referred to, was truly the 
handmaid of science, and the difliculties of the latter 
were surmounted but as a knowledge of the former 
was deemed of importance. By the clergy, the Latin 
w^as studied with an ardour hitherto unknow n, and in tlu^ 
next century it was not only Avritten with a purity and 
elegance which has been often praised, but was frequently 
adopted by ecclesiastics, as the vehicle of their colloquial 
intercourse. History, how^ever, has shown that the in- 
stitutions and the dialect of our Saxon ancestors were 
too deeply fixed to be easily eradicated. In the age of 
\\\clitTe, both had recovered a considerable share of their 
ancient authority. TIk^ speech of Normandy Avas l(‘ss 
frequently heard, and the Latin, though still every avIutc 
taught, had so far decliiu'd, that a violation of its most 
obvious rules was more than once gravely delended l)y 
Oxford professors.'* W hili‘ that language Avas succt'ss- 
fully cultivatt‘d, individuals are discovered possessiujr 
some knowledges both of the Grt‘i‘k and of tlu‘ JL'brew; 
but in the following century, it is lamented by tins most 
learned man of the period, that Avith not more thaii tlin «' 
or four (•\cej)tions, the language' of (lr(*(*c(‘, and orie ntal 
literature in general, had lu'conu* wliolly unknoAvn in tlu‘ 
west.'*'* This Ioav state' of philology may be attribute'd in 
part to the mistaken judgment and false tasti^ of the 
studious; and in part, to tlu' d<*basing t('n(U‘ncies of the 
po[)ular superstition — which had proceeded so far as 
coniK'ct some mystic and forbidden purj)os(^ with tin* u><* 
of characters so strange, and so little intelligibh'. Ibit 
a cause more jxiwerful than ('itlua* is ob\i()us, in tin* dis- 
ti/ictiem and (unolumeiit Avhich wvro in general sicured, 

Anglin S.tcrn. ii, 101. 107. P. Wood’^ lliht. ONloril, i. 

0|Mr.i, 2C>2, also fj). 127. 

02. Alf f;j|. Iil». ii. <•, \lii. |t. 7.'i0 Hula i *' Opij.s Alajus, II oO. 
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by a skilful acquaintance with the divinity or dialectics SECT. 

of the schoolmen, and of the canon and civil law.^'* 

The name, “schoolmen,” had been derived from the s,.iioiHstic 
ancient conventual seminaries already noticed. But the ^,'“1",“’''''^’ 
delusive tenet respecting the obscurity of the scriptures, 
which had been so conveniently urged by the priesthood to 
wrest them from the laity, was now directed witli equal 
freedom against the body of the clergy, if untutored in the 
technicalities of heathen logic. Whatever learning might 
be possessed, if the dialectics of Aristotle were unknown, it 
was concluded that the true doctrine of St. Paul must con- 
tinue a secret. This supremacy of the Stagyrite was not 
suddenly admitted; but in the twelfth century, his writ- 
ings were better translated, and became more extensively 
known; and before the thirteenth had closed, we find bis 
authority unrivalled. In the university of Paris, then 
the most distinguished in Eiiropt', students were bound, 
ev(“n by oath, to defend the opinions of this infallible 
guide, and those also of certain among his commentators. 

While the scholastics of France boasted of their Abelard, 
or the Master of the Sentences, Italy was equally loud in 
her ))raia's of Thomas A(iuitms and Bonaventure, and 
(^qual honour was supj)osed to be conferred on the uni- 
versity of Oxford, by tlie names of Ockham, and Dun 
Scotus.” 

Wood’s Hist. Oxford, 127. whoso aiitlioril v wsis even* vet unim- 

Matt. Paris. We loarn from this paired, commonlv professed themsolvos 
liistoriaii, that so early as the year the enemies of loj^ie as a seienee, not. 

' 12r>|,tlio more sin*ee.ssfnl stmlerits of niifretputitly rejei’tin;X the established 
civil law were rewarded with llte di^- methods of reasortiiiij^, as i>pposeil to 
nity ai\d all the privilr^es t)f knight- the simplicity of tlte v^ospel. Aristotle 
hood. The practice extended until was the special ohjt'ct of their ;»hhor- 
tlie various hranches of learning were renee. 'rims the ^real St. Ambrose 
found to confer no les.s reputation thati reeomiiiends the most limited nsc of 
tlie profe.s.sioii of arms -an advance in discussion in reli^jion, viewing reli- 
luunanity of the liighesl importance. gious faith as derivinj^ its ellieaoy from 

In noti(?ing the rise of tlii.H dlspii- it.s e.onnexion with tlu* teellngs, ami 
talions spirit among tiu' clergy, it is from the supernatural aivl of the Spirit, 
curious to remark, that the father.s, St. Basil proei'ods so far as to .style 
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CHAP. If we reflect on the applause so widely conferred 

L_ through nearly three centuries on the more celebrated 

schoolmen, and on their almost unexampled industry, as 
evinced by nmny a line of folios, the dust of which our 
own generation is rarely found to disturb; an inquiry as 
to the nature of a science which could attract such atten- 
tion, and stimulate to such toil, will not be d(woid of in- 
terest. The writings of Aristotle, which were constantly 
appealed to by these disputants, w ere his logic and his me- 
taphysics. llis productions on the former science were 
earlier known in the west than those on the latter, and 
w^ere perhaps intended generally to precede them. Armed 
wdth these w'eapons, it became a great object w ith the 
scholastics to establish what are termed the principles 
of natural religion, by the force of abstract disquisition; 
and to this end it was deemed important to anticipate 
every conceivable objection. From this treacherous 
ground, they often passed to reason with all gravity on 
the substance, orders, or language of angelic natures, 
and on a multitude of themes ev(*n l(*ss promising. 
Betrayed occasionally into a similar fre'edoin of discus- 
sion on the formal doctrine of the church, the censure 
of heresy was sometimes incurred; and a polemical war- 
fare, in which the leading dissenti<‘nts were supported by 
their numerous adherents, commonly ensued. There was 
nothing visible or invisible, nothing either known or su[)- 
posed to exist, which the votaries of this science did not 
aflect to class and define. But this ambitious range of 
topics, and particularly the inscrutable mystery of some, 
and the unmixed folly of others, must force a suspicion 
that something distinct from the discovery or the appli- 
cation of truth was the object frequently pursued. 

reasoning “ the devil’s work, ’’ and to daring the wisdom of the world to be 
refute an opponent, deems it enough a faithless guide. — De Fide, lib. i . c. v. 

to des(;ribe bis arguments as framed Contra Euinon. 17 . 
from the categories of Aristotle, dc- 
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If we pass from the matters discussed by them to their SECT, 
method of disputing, it will be evident, that the general - 
solicitude was to debate according to certain rules, and in 
the free use of endless technicalities; while victory, irre- 
spective of truth or error, constituted the great point of 
ambition. The most simple questions appear to have 
been treated with a view to discover difficulties where 
they had never been suspected; others became popular, 
in proportion as their subtlety supplied a field for the dis- 
play of ingenuity. Nor did the bosom of the chival- 
rous knight ever swell with more conscious pride over 
the fall of an antagonist, than was felt by these logical 
champions when their dexterities in a verbal conflict had 
secured them the honours of a triumph. Before the open- 
ing of the fourteenth century, it had passed into a 
maxim, that an adroitness in this intellectual manoeuvring 
must precede all sublimity of conception in theology. 

Such as had practised this discii)line with success, were 
honoured, in scimj instances, with appellations implying at- 
tributes more than human, and were often called to sustain 
the highest ecclesiastical dignities.'^ 

John of Salisbury, a prelate of the twelfth century, and 
a scholar of deserved celebrity, had devoted his youth to 
the study of Aristotle. Ileturning after many years of 
absence to the companions of his early days in the uni- 
versity of Paris, it is his statement that he found them 
precisely the same men, without having advanced a single 
step towards solving their old questions, or having added 
even the smallest proposition to the sum of their former 
knowledge.*^ That one race of men, should have been 
thus satisfied to become grey in mental activity, without 
in the least improving the stock of their wisdom, may be 

Bruckeri Hist. Philos, lib. vii. w'lh which the famous Abelard de- 
c. iii. sect. 3. Ilallam, ii. .572—580. scribes his wordy achievemeDts.- 
There is souicthiii^jr truly Quixotic in RobcrtsoiCs Introduction, note. 

Ihc knightly temper and martial diction Metal, lib. i. c. ii. 3. 
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reviewed with surprise; but this delusion extended to 
~ many generations. Nor was this total waste of energy 
the only result to be deplored. The scholastics were ge- 
nerally ignorant both of the language and the learning of 
Greece, and as a consequence, the principles of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy were often but imperfectly understood 
by men who were loud in its praises. Judging of nature 
rather from the metaphysical abstractions of their author, 
than by way of experiment, the errors which followed 
were endless. 

It is, however, on the subject of morals and religion, 
that the defi(‘iencies of this class of men are most conspi- 
cuous, and most to be lamented. A barbarous rnixtun^ oT 
superstition and mysticism, which Gregory the great had 
honoured with the name of a book of morals, was for ni‘arly 
four centuries the most ])opular production on that 
science; and when superseded by the works of centain 
schoolmen, the change was not an improvement.^’* No 
obviousness of any truth, or duty, could secure it from per- 
plexity, if subject to the revi(nv of tlu^se sce])tical contro- 
versialists.^^* So far, indeed, was the system of Aristotle 
from aiding tlu? cause of Christianity, that it is known to 
have boriK* an unfavourable aspect with r(\gard to natural 
religion; espiudally when accompanic'd with tlu* (‘oininen- 
taries of tlu' famous Averro(‘s. Dispute's admitting of no 
termination must occasion perph*xity; and it is stah'd by 

Opus Majus, 4.>. 

Bruckori Hist. Philos. lib. vii. 
c. ii. iii. sect. 2. 

It was, for instance, laid down as 
an axiom, that whatever is [)leasini; to 
Cod is lawful, ft was next made to 
ap()ear as pleasirj;^ to God, that a youth 
of family should learn the sciences ; 
but it was supposed, that this mi^ht 
not be done, without des<*endinjr to 
tlieit for tlie means ; and lienee it was 
concluded, that there arc eases in 


which dishonesty may become lawful, 
and pleasiiijr to God ! Wluui wc dis- 
cover non b<‘^uilini» themselves witli 
siieli miserable speculations, we ani 
not surprised to iearii, that tlie war 
of words sometimes [irocceded to that 
of blows, nor that these* harder en- 
counters should lie, in some instances, 
sneh as to call for the intervention ol 
the civil auihoiities.- -Bulai Hist. 
Universitat. Paris, iv. iill. Cottons 
Abridgment, 1U2. 
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authors who appear to be most worthy of credit on this 
subject, that the reasonings of modern infidels include 
scarcely any thing which may not be selected from the 
works of schoolmen. *^ The mind would, certainly, be ex- 
hausted of its patience, in contemplating the wayward 
exercise of power disclosed in the annals of these labori- 
ous triflers, did not the sepulchral stillness of preceding 
centuries render any movement welcome, as the possible 
symptom of returning' life and consciousness; and did not 
history adbrd some proof of benefit, as resulting even from 
scholastic discussions. 

It is admitted, that the logic so much admired by these 
debating fraternities included little more than a collection 
of terms. But the import of these was fixed with much 
precision, and, arranged into a system, tliey were intended 
as a guide to universal truth; nor would it be reasonable 
to sup{)ose that no advantage, either imnualiate or remote, 
could result from the /.eal so long evinced in tlie work of 
applying them. By such occupation, more of discipline 
must have been introduced into the exercise of the higher 
faculties; and it is obvious, that these move with efiiciency 
hut as accustomed to action. A greater attention was 
thus induced to tin; meaning of words, and hence ensued 
a more just conce])tion of the power of language. We 
shonld remark also, that if these applauded rules of judg- 
ment, were in some instances so viciously employed as to 
serve the cause of a licentious infidelity, from this abuse 
incidentally arose their most important service to the 
world. By other minds, less degenerate, and equally 
powerful, the march of infidelity was perceived with alarm. 

Mice the treasures of divine revelation, and the works of 
its more enlightened defenders, were explored with a new 
interest; and from this cause it has followed that the views 
of religion most in liarmony with its character in the 


SECT, 

II. 


3" Hall am, iii. 5X1. 
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CHAP, earlier ages of the church, are to be found at the period 

adverted to in the writings of schoolmen. \\ ith the study 

of school divinity we have noticed that of the civil and 
canon law as generally associated. We may also observe 
that the subtlety so far connected with the former, had 
become interwoven to almost an equal degree with the 
latter and as these sciences will be frequently named in 
the following Memoirs, the patience of the reader will, per- 
haps, allow’ me in a few words to explain the origin and 
character of each. 

Civil law. Justinian ascended the throne of the empire in 528, 
and signalized the first year of his reign by requiring 
that a collection should be made of tin? most useful of the 
Roman laws. From that copious abridgment, extracted 
principally from the code of Theodosius, and from the 
earlier compilations of Gregorius and Jlermogenes, a 
digest w as afterwards formed, known by the name of the 
Pandects ; and the publication of these, consisting of 
fifty books, was preceded by that of an elementary trea- 
tise called the Institutes. The two last works, together 
with the Novels, or subsequent edicts of the same prince, 
included the system of jurispnuhmce which became so 
much an object of study and admiration in th(3 twelfth 
century. From the fall of the empire the clergy had 
retained some knowledge of its secular laws, and often 
appealed to them ; but the accidental discovery of a copy 
of the Pandects, in 1135, gave a new impulse to inquiry 
respecting the princi[)les of Roman legislation. From 
that period to the age of Wycliffe, distinguislied civilians 
might be found in all the prim‘ipal cities; and universities 
began to consider their claims to this kind of learning as 
an important branch of tludr celebrity. In the scmiinary 

Blurkstono, hook iv. c. xxxiii. nailnients); and it is certain, 
p. 410. Sir William de.srrilie.s the sovereignty of Aristotle has been 

the science of pleading as “founded in owned in the bar, scarcely less than 

the most excpii.sitc logic,,” (Jones on in the pulpit. 
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at Boulogne, where law only was taught, the students, in 
1202, amounted to ten thousand. The states of Europe 
had now passed from their infancy ; their barbarian insti- 
tutions were gradually departing ; and they were no 
longer incapable of appreciating a code which had ac- 
quired its maturity among a civilized people, and which 
included perhaps as large a portion of equity as any which 
had hitherto existed. A system which is said to be re- 
ducible to the three principles, — that we should live 
honestly, injure no one, and pay all their due; — which 
is still ascendant, not only in Italy, but in such states as 
Germany and Scotland, and incorporated with more or 
less freedom in the polity of almost every nation of 
Europe, will not be speedily censured as of very humble 
merit. It sanctioned the use of torture, and delivered 
its decisions on the evidence of two witnesses adduced 
by the plaintid’. These were its most objectionable fea- 
tures, and they were sullicient to justify the distrust of 
our ancestors, as to its infallibility, and left room for a 
stronger attachment to the laws of their country, in which 
no provisions were made for the extorting of evidence, 
and which secured to the defendant a less partial treat- 
ment, and a trial by jury.^^’ 

The Canon law consists of the decisions of councils, and Canon law. 
of sentences from the fathers ; of the decrees of pontiffs 
in their Italian synods, and of their decretals or offi- 
cial answers to questions on religion. Such are the 
materials of the thn'© thousand capitularies, published 
by Gratian, a monk, in 1150; and esteemed through 
eight centuries as the most valuable depository of the 
canons of the church. The sacred writings were of course 
acknowledged as a principal source of legislative wisdom. 

These, however, were too comnionly employed by the 


Horan Jnridica^ Suhsecivir, 82 — 
10(). ni;ickslone’s Introduction, sect. i. 


ForlescJie's Oe Landibus, with 
Selden’s notes, c. xi\. x\. xxii. \\iii. 
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<^'HAP. canonist but to pervert judgment, and to serve the cause 

of a secular ambition. It was contended, that if the New 

Testament had contemplated subsequent changes in the 
state of the Christian community, it certainly had not 
provided for them. This pernicious tenet it had become 
important, from the progress of error, at an early period to 
maintain. Once admitted also, it was argued, but too 
successfully, that the supposed deficiencies of that docu- 
ment were left to be supplied by the church, as repre- 
senti^d in her sovereign and his court, or in general 
councils. With respect to the decree of Gratian, it will 
be sufficient to remark, that the most revolting preten- 
sions of the popes W(?re urged on that autliority.^^ 

But the code of the papal hierarchy is fast descending 
to its merited oblivion; and the better laws of Justinian 
are now known but as written wisdom, or as variously 
blended with the policy of modern nations. Fn favour 
of both, the ecclesiastical influence ol' this country was 
vigorously exerted through several centuries. But in the 
age of Wyclifle, the forms of feudal policy had begun to 
disappear; and the principles of our jiresent legislation wi‘ro 
becoming daily more systematic and cemented. Indexed, 
before the reign of William and Mary, there is no pt riod 
in the annals of the English constitution which can prov() 
more interesting to the lover of our rational liberties than 
that of Edward the third. The fixing of the court of 
common pleas at Westminster, in the reign of the third 
Henry, had led to the establishment of the inns of court, 
where our municipal laws, which the universities had de- 
termined to exclude, w^ere long successfully studied. By 
Sir Edward Coke, that seminary is designated a third 


Ilorir Juridicfc Subseciva*, l,3(i, 
lf>8 — 171. DupifC.s Aoriclgnu'iit of 
Primitive Diseiplino, cent. iii. 105. 
The work of (iraliaii is described bv 


Jorlin as “ full of ij^noraiice and blun- 
ders,” and as “ magnifying the pope s 
authority beyond all bounds.” — Ee- 
inarks, iii. 31 (i. 
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university, and at the commencement of the fourteenth SFXT. 

century its students amounted to two thousand.'^ — 

It appears then, as the result of the facts adduced in a summary 

of the pre- 

these introductory chapters, that the papal system exhibits liminary 
so great a corruption of the Christian worship, polity, and 
doctrine, as to render the traces of their original purity, 
which are discoverable in Europe during the middle ages, 
but so many exceptions to the faith and customs which 
every where prevailed. It is conceded, that the hostili- 
ties directed against this vast usurpation may not always 
have originated in Christian motives, nor have been always ' 
sustained by Christian feeling ; but that such was very 
fre(|uently their character is certain. It has also appeared, 
tlibt the means employed to crush such movements were, 
in general, truly worthy of the parties to whom we have 
to attribute so gross a perversion of the highest good 
<»onferred on man — being chiefly remarkable for their 
contcunpt of justice, honour, and humanity ! In En- 
gland, the most serious costs, and the worst disgrace, 
imposed on the nations by the pa])acy, were too long sub- 
mitted to ; and if the horrors of the Albigensian mas- 
sacres w('re not reacted in her cities, it was, perhaps, 
chiefly because amid her various opposition to that 
lawh^ss power, there was little, till toward tlu' close of 
the fourteenth century, that could be branded with the 
name of heresy. We have also seen, that through nearly 
two centuru^s, prior to the appearance of Wyclifte, (lie 
crime of heresy had become so connected with the 
loathing, or the terror, of the popular mind, that 
amidst commercial enterprise, the partial revival of 
letters, and some advances in the science of govern- 
ment, the signs of a religious reformation, which had 
illumined a portion of the continent to the dawn of the 
twelfth century, were no more perceived. The power of 

Blackstonc’s Inlroilr.flioii. 
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the church had been wielded to intimidate ; and through 

nearly two hundred years its evil purpose had appeared 

to be nearly achieved. But in the mind of Wycliffe, the 
opinions which persecution had consigned to the most 
cautious secrecy were generously embraced. Even his 
labours may be described as premature; but the shadowy 
interval, between liis decease and the a])pearance of the 
great German reformer, jiasses away, like those mists 
which frequently linger for a while on the morning 
horizon, as if to heighten the contrast between the 
twilight and the day. 
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CHAPTER I. 


EIRTH OF WYCIJFFE ; ITS DATE AND PLACE. HIS JUVENILE HISTORY, 

STUDIES OF YOUTH IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. HIS CONNEXION 

WITH OXFORD. lUS REMOVAL FROM QUEEN’s COLLEGE TO MERTON, 

CHARACTER OF HIS STUDIES AT THIS PERIOD. HIS ATTENTION TO THE 

CANON, CIVIL, AND MUNICIPAL LAWS. HIS PROFICIENCY IN THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY AND EXERCISES OF THE SCHOOLMEN. HIS VENERATION FOR 

THU. sacred writ ings, AND HIS TITLE AS “ GOSPEL DOCTOR,'' MUCH 

IN THE TIMES OPPOSED TO THE FORMATION OF HIS CHARACTER. 

THE (;R1;\T PESITEENCi:, WYCLIFFe’s FIRST TRACT, ENTITLED, THE 

I, AST AGE OF THE (IIURCH** DISCLOSES THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER 

OF HIS MIND IN THE THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF IIIS AGE, 

Tjie year 1324, has been uniformly named by chap, 

the biographers of John de Wycliffe, as the most ! 

probable period of liis birth.* His appearance in wy'iiffe; 
Oxford as a student in tlie year 1340, would seem pT 
to preclude the mention of any later period, and 
is equally opposed to the adoption of an earlier 
date.® Seventeen years had then passed, since 


* Lewis, c. i. Baber, ii. Tanner, 
Bibliothec, Brit. 7C7. 

^ Among tlie }outh, indeed, who are 
described as Ibe scholars of the iini- 
ver.sities, in the* middle ages, was a 
con.siderable number who were mere 
children. Thus the prince of Wale.s, 
afterwards Edward llie fifth, and his 
brother the duke of York ,are described 
as studying at Oxford, when the elder 


had scarcely reached the tenth year of 
his age. Such juvenile pupils were 
received into the schools which Wood 
has called “ Nurseries of Gramma- 
rians,’* until capable of ascending to 
“higher arts.” ('hildren, however, 
would not often he sent from distant 
parts of the kingdom to Oxford, 
merely to acquire what might be ob- 
tained with the same certainty iu their 
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CHAP. 

I. 


the accession of Edward the second to the throne 
of England. The interval of three years, which 
closed the reign of that unfortunate prince, trans- 
ferred his sceptre to the hand of his elder son and 
the bearer of his name. 

The county of Durham, which, in the venerable 
Bede, produced the father of English learning, 
has been viewed as the birthplace of the man to 
whose character and efforts we are indebted in so 
great a measure for the English reformation.^ 
But on better authority, a humble village in a 
northern district of Yorkshire has the honour of 
Wyclifte’s nativity. Judging from modern usages, 
we should readily suppose that the surname of 
Wycliffe was received from his parents; but our 
forefathers, until the Norman coiupiest, if not 
altogether unacquainted with such appellations, 
rarely adopted them. After that event, and to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, they were 


own neighbourhood. In the northern 
counties, e.specially, [irovision ap- 
pears to have been made against this 
dilTiculty. Edward the first speaks 
of an establishment as existing in hi» 
time in one of tlie border districts, 
where two hundred young clerks were 
educating; and in some such estalilish- 
ment, the northern students generally 
proceeded so far as to appear at the 
universitle.s qualified to enter on the 
studies more peculiar to those cele- 
brated seats of learning. In addition 
to which, W'^yclilfe wa.s certainly long 
enough in the north to have acquired 
a considerable portion of its dialect , 
and as there are no traces in his hi.story 
of hi.s ever returning to that part of the 
kingdom after his coming to Oxford, 
the tact suggests tlial his boyhood was 


certainly passed near tlie place of his 
nativity.— -Wood’s Annals, i. lOo -107. 
ii. 712 --7I7. (’ollier’s Ecclt* siasticul 
History , i. 1D7. Lord Littleton, Ful- 
ler, and some other historians have 
remarked, that the term school was 
.synonymous in tin; middle ages vvilh 
the term university ; and it is (m rtaiu 
lliat various of the provincial schools, 
both religious and secular, aspired to 
teach whale. ver was taught in the uni- 
versities. But tliey were none of 
them chartered, and never hecaiiie sul- 
ficienlly important to he regarded as 
rivals either at Oxford or (\'imhri<lge. 

^ Fuller’s Worthies, Durham. 

* LelamFs Itinerary, V. D9. “Wi<" 
lif, a niearie (rentilman, dwelilh at a 
litle V illage caullid Wiclif. ” See Col- 
lectanea. tom. i. part li. p. 329. 
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frequently attached to families, and, in mime- 

rous instances, were obviously derived from the 

place of their residence. In such cases, the par- 
ties were called by their baptismal name, and 
commonly said to be of the place, the designation 
of which is subsequently found inseparable from 
their signatures, as Simon de Montfort, and John 
de Wyclitfe.'' The name of Wycliffe is certainly 
a local one. But in England, the only locality 
which has ever been so described, is a village 
about six miles from the town of Richmond, in 
Yorkshire ; and that this spot, which still retains 
its ancient designation, was the home of Wyclitfe’s 
ancestors, is a conclusion supported by the 
strongest probable evidence. From the conquest 
to the year I GOG, it was the residence of a family 
of the name of \Yyclitfe, who were lords of the 
manor of \Yyclifie, and patrons of its rectory.'* ** 

At the latter period, the possessor of this ancient 
property lost his only son, and by the marriage of 
his daughter, his inheritance was transferred to a 
family of another name, but which has continued 
to be t)f importance in the neighbourhood. During 
the lifetime of our reformer, there were two rec- 
tors of Wycliffe, who bore his name; Robert, 
presented by Catherine, relict of Boger ^\ ycli^fb; 
and William, ])resented by John de Wyclitfe. 

That the person, forming the principal subject ot 

* Camden’s Ueinaiiis, 100. Lowtli’s parish, and family Wiy elilVo, I am 
Life of Wykeham, c. i. There is also principally imUhtod to the present 
an intereslinji- paper on this suhjeet possessor ol tlie rectory ; thoujirh 
in an early volume the Areliaiolo- many of its particulars may be seen 
gia. ill Whitaker’s Richmondshire, article 

** For my iiifonnatlon respecting the WvclilVe. 
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the ensuing- chapters was of this family, has 
always been the local tradition; nor has any anti- 
quarian industry been sufficient to ascertain the 
remotest intimation of a second family, as known 
in the district by the same appellation. 

Doctor Zouch, in the notice attached to his 
portrait of Wycliffe, describes him, positively, as 
“ a native of this parish.” To this respectable 
authority we may add that^ of Dirkbeck, the 
author of a work entitled “ The Protestant 
Evidence,” who officiated in the church of an 
adjoining- parish during the reign of Charles the 
first. ^ But tlie most decisive evidence of this 
kind is supplied by Ijeland. About a century and 
a half had jiassed since the decease of Wyclitle, 
when this distinguished antiquary, in noticing the 
parish of Wycliffe, describes it as the place in 
which ycliffe the heretic was born.*^ The only 
circumstance imparting the least uncertainty to 
this conclusion, is, that Leland, himself, has else- 
where given a somewhat different account. This 
fact, however, may be e.viilained, so as to leave 
the birthplace of this e.xtraordinary man exposed 
to no reasonable doubt. The author of the “ Itine- 
rary ” travelled for inucli of his information, but 
his errors with resjiect to Uichmondshire, render it 
certain, that he could not have visited the whole 
of that county. 'I’he name Spreswell, which is 
given by that writer to what he describes as a 
“poor village, a good mile from Richmond,” aiul 

'• E<1. qiiarfo, cenf. viv p. 71. 

'' (^dleelaiie.i, loin, i, p.irf ii. H2D. 

Ill tlii.s place till' nolite tif fhe villa;;e 


oi “Wigriir” i> folloui-il l>\ 
wolds, “ iiiidc \\ igelif litielieii.s oii 
giiH III dii\it." 
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as the supposed place of Wycliffe’s nativity, is 
one of which there is not the least trace in the 
history of the neighbourhood.'-’ That name, or one 
resembling it, may have been conferred on a soli- 
tary house, among the property of the Wycliffes, — 
whose possessions it is evident were extensive, — 
but as applied to a village, or hamlet, it has never 
been known in that portion of the kingdom. Nor 
are we obliged to regard the house so denomi- 
nated, if such there was, as certainly within “ a 
good mile of Richmond, ’ and as a consequence to 
acknowledge an incorrectness in describing the 
rel’onner as a native of the parish of Wycliffe. 
Such accuracy was not to be expected from a 
writer who, in the same work, states tlie rise of 
the Tees to be in a meadow near Caldwell, at 
least tilty miles from its real source. It is ))roba- 
ble, that Leland's infonnation in the two instances 
was obtained from ditierent sources; the one state- 
ment referring perliaj)S to the family origin of the 
rclormer, the other to the precise spot of his nati- 
vity. The latter circumstance may have been de- 
termined by accident. His allusion to Spreswell, 
therefore, should not be allowed to disturb the 
current of tradition in favour of the parish of 
Wyclirt'e, or his own more decided notice on that 
,)oint ; and this circumstance disposed of, there are 
few particulars of family history, in remote times, 
so certain as the birth|)lace of John de VVycliti'e. 

® ** Thore neither is noir, nor iras a i^entltMuaii, whose U'lit, on such 

there evei\ a place of that name in a ]>oint, is willi me d cisive. The 
Kicliniondshire.” Thi.s is the .slate- notice in Ijoland is as lollt >vs; '\They) 
tnent of Dr. \V hilaker ; and is con- say that John Wiclif H r« liens (was 
hrnicd f>y the Ifstiinonv cd iiiv c.stccmcd home at Sprcswel a ^oi I >Iyle tVoin 
coi respondent the Rev. Mr. Kaitic- Riclinioiit. )” Iliiiciarv. v. 


CHAP. 

I. 
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CH^AP. also been the local tradition, that the 

family referred to as possessing, — and which it 

appears alone possessed — the name of the re- 
former, is that from which he descended. To tliis 
opinion, it may be objected, that the name of 
Wyclitfe occurs not in the existing records of that 
household. But this difficulty may be removed, 
by stating, that the members of the Wyclitfe family 
continued the unaltered partisans of those de- 
basing superstitious, which the zeal of .folin de 
Wyclitfe was so rigorously devoted to annihilate."' 
And we judge of that age, too much by impres- 
sions derived from our own, if we see not the con- 
duct of such a mail, as fraught, in tlie view of such 
connexions, with the worst infamy which could 
stain the annals of their race. If the blood of one 
traitor would be enough to destroy the pure lim* 
of ancestry; the man who was sui)|)osed to have 
received from the bosom of the church, all the 
virtues of her sacraments, and who is afterwards 
found denying her authority, affirming her spiri- 
tual head to be the predicted antichrist, and the 
great body of her ministers to be the servants of 
the Apocalyjilie harlot, could hardly fail to he 
loathed as the most faithless of renegades. It 
is certain that, in many instances, to wipe oh 
this family reiiroach, would be the object of no 
little solicitude. Jt is when he has proceeded 
thus far, that we find Wycliffi' indulging in re- 

The first paper, in the Appendix text. Fnr this doemiient I am alse 
to this voluTiie, i.s tlie copy of u will, indclited to tlie kindne.ss of IMr. Kainc, 
by one of the WyrliHy family. It Librarian of the Dean and C’liapter 
belongs to tin- vear I I2H. and i.s deei- Library, Duihaiii. 
sive a.s to the point referred to in the 
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marks which disclose this state of contemporary ch^ap. 
feeling; and which also admit of a more obvious — ^ — 
application to himself, than to any other man with 
whom the history of the age has made us ac- 
quainted. “There are three faults,” he observes, 

“ happening many times to wedded men and 
“ women. The first is, that they sorrow over their 
“ children, if they are naked or poor ; but they 
“ reckon it as nothing, that they are unclothed with 
“ virtues in the soul. With much travail also, 

“ and cost, they get great riches, and estates, and 
“ benefices for their children, and often to their 
“ greater damnation ; but they incline not to get 
“ for their children, the goods of grace, and of vir- 
“ tuous life. Nor will they suffer them to retain 
“ such goods, as they are freely proffered them of 
“ God ; but hinder it as mucli as they may ; 

“ saying, if a child yield himself to meekness and 
“ poverty, and flee covetousness and pride, from 
“ a dread of sin, and to please God, — that he shall 
“never become a man, never cost them a penny; 

“ and they curse him, because he liveth well, and 
“ will teach other men the wdll of God to save their 
“souls! For by so doing, the child getteth many 
“ enemies to his elders, and they say, that he slan- 
“ (Icrcth all their noble kindred, who were ever held 
“ true men, and worshipful 1 Such, we may ven- 
ture to conclude, was the language of relatives, as 
provoked by the pious zeal of the English reformer. 

The sum of our evidence, on these points, 
therefore, may be placed within a small compass. 

“ IMS. “On Wcddeil Men and Wives, and (licir Children also/' C. C.C. 
Cambrid;»o. 
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CHAP. The surname of Wycliffe is unquestionably of 
- — local origin ; and there is no locality in the 

kingdom, from which it could have been derived, 
beside that which is still so designated.** The only 
inference to be adopted, therefore, is, that the 
connexion of the reformer with the village of 
Wyclilfe was, certainly, such as to induce himself, 
and his contem))oraries, to regard it as the place 


12 Dr. Whitaker, indeed, (History 
of Richmoiidsliire, article WyclilVe,) 
iti oppo.sition to every vestige of tra- 
dition on the subject, has attempted to 
render it probable, that Wyclifle de- 
rived his name from a place called 
WitteclifVe, which is somewhat nearer 
Richmond than the parish of Wyc- 
IIHe ; and has employed his ingenuity 
to discover some designation in the 
neighbourhood that may pass for the 
Sprcswell of Lelantl. It would seem 
that our eloquent antiquary had not 
seen the statement of Leland in his 
(‘ollecta/iea. I have examined his 
slender materials on this subject, and, 
in the language of the present rector 
of W'yclitVe, must add, that I cannot 
.see “ the sliglitest foundation" for Dr. 
Whitaker’s “fancy" respecting it. 
See V ol. i. 107, lOH. ii. 41, 42. It may 
he remarked also, that WitteclilVe, 
which is merely a tract of groii.nd, so 
denominated from a white clifl near it, 
has never been known as the name of 
any pcTson, or family, in the neigh- 
bourhood ; nor is there the least room 
to suppose, that it was the residence 
of any family, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, sutlicientlv important to senil its 
junior im*mher.s to Oxford, Nor is it 
le.ss worthy of observation, that when 
Leland, and others, ifis«“rl the name of 
the reformer in Latin, they call him 
Vico-divtts, ineaiiiiig th^- street or vil- 
lage near a precijiice or clift - a di - 
HCriptiorj whicli is cr)rrect as applied 
to the parish of \N yclitl’c, hut which 


could never have been suggested by 
any tiling in tlie neighbourhood of 
Witteclifl’e. 

The term “ Wic” comes from a 
Saxon word signifying “to dwell,” 
and “ which, accoi<ling to the difl’erent 
nature and condition of places, bath a 
threefold signification, implying either 
a borough, or a village, or a bay made 
by the winding lianks of a river." Hai- 
ley, verb. In tliis sense the word de- 
scribes tlie parish of WyelinV nio>l 
accurately, as it not only inehnles a 
“ street" or village, hut also winding 
waters rolling at tlie base of a clifl. 
Neither of these allu.sions, liowever, 
would be conei't as applied to Wltte- 
clill’e. 

T’hc name of WycIitVe is spelt willi 
nearly twenty variations. By Mr. 
licwis thus, “ W iclif;"aml !Mr. Baber, 
in following his exainph*, obser\es, 
that it occurs in that form in the oldest 
do4'ument in which the name is known 
to appear,-' im aning llie paper refer- 
ring to Wyclille’s ernhassy in I ITI. 
But the prior document.s, coucerning 
the dispute respecting Canterhuiy 
hall, are of nnquestion.ihh' autlienti- 
city, and in them, the name of W yclifle 
often appears, and, in almost t*very in- 
stance, with a “ y” in tlie first sylhd)l'‘, 
and a tl” in the second. ( see Appen- 
dix II.) Whether applied to tlie le- 
fornier, or to the village of W'yelifle, 
the orthograjdiy which I have adopted 
lia.H, I conceive, tlie best pretensions to 
antirpiity. 
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of his nativity. To the tradition, which has farther ^ ^ 

connected him with the family, to which the name 

of that village was particularly applied, there is 
nothing opposed, except the omission of his name 
in the archives adverted to. But this omission 
receives its explanation from the religious preju- 
dices of the age ; and moreover from the fact, that 
in the numerous Wycliffe manuscripts, which have 
descended to us, there is not the least allusion to 
any such relations, which is not in strict agree- 
ment with the supposition, that the case de- 
scribed by the reformer, in the ]ireceding extract, 
was his own. 

It is then in the highest degree probable, that 
the difficulty of placing Wycliffie’s consanguinity 
with the patrons of the rectory of Wycliffe 
beyond all possible suspicion, has arisen entirely 
from the effort of his kinsmen, to save their de- 
scendants from bearing the reproach of his enor- 
mous heresy. Tliat no traces of intercourse, 
between himself and his relatives, should be 
found in his writings, numerous and varied as 
they are, is a circumstance certainly conferring 
an additional evidence on this painful conclusion; 
and it is, also, due to his memory, to remark dis- 
tinctly, that after the period of his minority, the 
aid which his character, and the fair exertion of 
his talents, might demand, would seem to have 
been his only dependence. In this state Pro- 
vidence has frequently placed the most highly 
gifted men ; its temptations have been great as 
their capacities, and how few have passed the 
ordeal with honour! 
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CHAP. jg among the privileges of our universitie.s, 
— to bestow appropriate distinctions on mental 

His juvenile . ^ mi r 

iiistory. aequirement. The custom or conierrmg such 
honours is older than the days of Wycliffe;*’ 
and being designed by his parents for the church, 
we learn, that his mind was early directed to 
such studies as were deemed preparatory to 
higher attainments in a national seminary.” That 
nothing beyond this should be known, concerning 
the history of his youth, will hardly excite sur- 
prise, if it be remembered, that this is the amount 
of our information respecting the juvenile years of 
Knox,— a patriot advocate of piety, equally de- 
serving the gratitude of his country, and whose 
less evil times are two centuries nearer to our 
own.’’ The early life of distinguished men, like 
the first move toward the greatest revolutions, is 
often unnoticed by contemporaries, and hence 
unknown to posterity. When many causes have 
contributed to some momentous change, it may 
not be difficult to enumerate them, and to assign 
its portion of influence to each. But to observe 
similar events in their progress, and to predict 
their result; or to mark the openings of a superior 
mind, and to anticipate its history ; requires a 
power of discernment rarely possessed. Had the 
disciples of Wyclifl'c, and the men of former ages 
in general, suspected that occurrences so familiar 
to them, were not only leading to important con- 
sequences, but might nevertheless become lost to 
their descendants, it would have been merely an 

Dupin, cent. xiii. I5.i. 

Lewi.s, c. i. 


* ' M’Cric’.s Life of Knox, i. c. i. 
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amusement to preserve, what the labours of the 

antiquary can never restore. 

While, however, we are left to imagine the sue- 

^ youth in the 

cess which marked the attention of the youthful oiTteemii 

*' century. 

Wyclitfe to the usual elements of learning; the 
character of the instructions, which the institu- 
tions of the fourteenth century presented, is suffi- 
ciently ascertained. At this period, the improving 
state of society had extended the means of edu- 
cation beyond the precincts of the cathedral, and 
the monastery. Not only in the larger cities, but 
in every borough and castle, schools arc said to 
have been established.'** In these seminaries, the 
Latin language was taught with a zeal, somewhat 
proportioned to its importance, as the only key of 
knowledge. Thus initiated, the pupil passed to 
the study of certain approved works on grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic; also on music, arithmetic. 


nacoiii Opus Majus, I’rcfal. Ro- 
liertsuu’s \ iew of Soriety, sect. i. 
Hoiiry’s History of vi. VXt 

lltS. Jlalhiin, ii. 24 --211. Hc.sidos a 
school in the abbey at St. Alban’s, in 
which every branch of know bMlg;e then 
cultivated was taug;hl, tlierc was one 
>n the same town under ^Matthew, a 
physician, and Ctarinu.s, his kin.sinnn ; 
and the latter per.soii was imich otde- 
bratod for his knowledge of the canon 
and civil law. The praise btslowed 
hy IMatthew Paris on this academy, 
implies that there were many such in 
the kingdom.— Vit. Abhat. St. Alban, 
p. 02. col. i. It has appeared from the 
researches of Tanner, that five liundred 
fcligiou.s houses had risen in Kngland 
during the interval from the compie.st 
to the reign of Jolin, To those houses 
«ehools were generally annexed. And 


it is evident, that so eaily as the year 
ir.th, the school system, as a matter 
di.stinct from the monastic estahlish- 
inents, had extended itself from towns 
tc» villages, — Notilia Monaslica, Pre- 
face. No person, however, could act 
ill the rapacity of schoolmaster, until 
licensed liy an appointed clergyman ; 
and the prie.^lhood, whether from jea- 
lousy. or avarice, were often so mer- 
ciless in their exactions, a.s at length 
to provoke the intervention of autho- 
rity.— Brompton Chrou. 1318. Henry, 
vi. 162 — 167. In a general council 
held in the Lateran church at Rome, 
in 1170, and in another convened -it 
Paris, in 1212, all exactions for licences 
to teach as schoolmasters were pro- 
hibited.— Hoveden, 580. Dupin, cent. 
xiii.02. 
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CHAP, geometry, and astronomy. These sciences, which, 

it will be observed, were seven in number, were 

thought to be so explained, as to include within 
their mystic circle whatever was deemed impor- 
tant, or even possible, to be known. But a know- 
ledge of grammar was usually the extent of the 
learning acquired in these provincial institutions; 
the more complete study of rhetoric and logic, 
and of the various departments of natural phi- 
losophy, being generally reserved for the ad- 
vanced scholarship of university students, 
iiisronnex Ilaviiig passed through this preparatory disci- 
oxfor. 1 . plinc, it remained for Wyclitfe, or his connexions, to 
determine whether Oxford or Cambridge should be 
the place of his future studies, and the former it 
appears was preferred. In that university, Wycliti’e 
is first known as a commoner in Queen’s college, a 
seminary founded in the year 1340, and which has 
numbered our reformer w'ith its earliest members. 
The establishment in which he thus commenced 
his inaturer studies, had risen, in jiart, from the 
munificence of Philippa, the queen of hidward the 
third ; but still more from the laudable zeal ot Sir 
Robert Eglesfield, her cha])lain. 'I'his clergyman 
was a native of (Cumberland, and the collt'ge 
formed by his influence was intended, chiefly for 
the benefit of students from the northern counties 
— a circumstance, which may account for its being 
chosen by a youth from the borders of Westmore- 
land and Durham. But the infancy of such insti- 
tutions is inse])arable from many disadvantages, 
and such as must be (Useply felt by a mind ardent 
in its pursuit of knowledge. Wyclifle had not yet 
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passed the seventeenth year of his age,*’^ but it is 
fair to suppose that this feature was already con- — 

... , 1 1 • T . i . removal 

spicuoLis in his character; and his dissatisiaction fr-'u 
may be inferred from his speedy removal to Merton, < ' V 
a college in the same university, but founded in the ‘ ” 

preceding century. At this period, the name of 
Merton was the most distinguished in Oxford. 

It had produced some of the most scientific 
scholars of tlie age; had supplied the English 
church with three metropolitans ; its divinity chair 
had been recently filled by the celebrated Brad- 
wardine; and within its walls, Ockham and Duns 
Scotus had disclosed that genius, the fame of 
which was at this time commensurate with Cliris- 
tendoni, and was believed to be immortal."’ 

While we regard Wyclifie, as engaged in those 
grammatical studies to which the years of boy- 

The* reader will ob.servo that the nature of :i.s ihougli it were 

(Queen’s college was fiMindod in 12 40 ; his own. The ii)V''lerics of rrovidence 
ail. I if we sujipose WycIilVo to have he explained as if apprised of all its 
been horn in 1224, he could not have socrccio, and the felicilies of heaven 
been und; > sixteen at this lime, lli.s as if the element of his hein^. It is 
name, liowever, occur.s in the list of md surprising, that such a man is de- 
the first students of that seminary. scribed as the “ Immortal Scotus," and 

Hist. Oxford, lib. ii. 8U. 412. as the mo.st ini;enious and powv vlul of 
Le^vi.^, c. i. 'Idle last writer has men- the sons of men. But his conlem\iorary 
tioned < as a .student of Merton. Ockham lived to better purpose. It 

Bnioker allii ms t he same of Duii.s Sco* was his lot to doubt ihc infalliliilily 
tus. — Hi.st. Philos. iii.W'JO. Bruekerlr.is of pope .John ihc tw i nty-second . This 
supplied his readers with a stieeimeii eireiimsianeo ohlig^^ed him to seek the 
of the ehasfeiR'd manner in whith protection of Lewis td Bavaria, em- 
Scolus was enlogi/.ed by his followers, peror of Oermany , and his publications 
(828). Had the j;cnius of Aristotle in defence, of the civil power, as 
been unknown, Scotus, it is .said, could independcid (*f the ecclesiastical, if 
have supplied lii.s place. Jli.s arrival unfriendly to iiis repose, were not so 
at truth was rather with the readiiie.ss to his fame. One of his eonijiositions 
and certainty of intuition, tlian liy the is praised by Seldt n, as “ the very best 
doubtful process coininoii lo other peiTorniance puhli.shed coneerninj; the 
minds. The divine altrihute.s he de- limits of llie spiritual and temporal 
scrilies u.s one descendina; iinmedi- powers." — De Synedriis, lib, i. c, IB. 
ately from the presence of Deity ; and p. 2l?S. 

VOI.. 1. R 
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CHAP. 

I. 


hood are commonly devoted, Oxford appears as 
the residence of tliirty thousand students. Pre- 
vious to his appearance there as probationer of 
Merton, this number, from causes which will be 
explained, was greatly reduced. His connexion, 
however, with the most distinguished scholars of 
a seminary yielding only to the university of Paris 
in its fame, could hardly fail to difl'use the most 
important influence over his mind, remarkable as 
it ap]icars to have been for its thirst of knowledge, 
and the capacity of acc|uiring it. Without wholly 
neglecting any of the more im])ortant branches of 
science, tlie studies of Wyclitt'e w'crc evidently 
regulated by a conscientious regard to such 
qualifications as were demanded by the solemn 
office which he was about to assume. In the re- 
ceived doctrines on natural philosoj)hy, he in 
conse(|ucnce I'elt but a j)artial interest. It was 
sufficient, however, to induce that attention to 
them, which rendered him, in some instances, 
sceptical, where less thoughtful inquirers had 
relinquished suspicion. That he was perfectly 
familiar with the rules of rhetoric, then so sedu- 
lously taught, is certain, from his known acquain- 
tance with authors who had treated on them, and 
with others in whose style they were most labo- 
riously exemplified. His own writings, however, 
betray rarely the appearance of art. It is plain, 
that his mind when approaching any question 
connected with piety, was generally too much 
occupied with the error to be eradicated, or the 
truth to be estal)lished, to admit of any material so- 
licitude respecting the cadence or the niceties ol 
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language. Hence, most of his works bear the t:HAP. 

marks of hurried composition ; but are at the 

same time distinguished by that free use of ver- 
nacular terms, that reiteration of important sen- 
timent, and that general obviousness and strength 
of expression, which gave them the charm of 
novelty, and an etficicncy to shake the faith 
and customs of a nation. It may be safely 
affirmed, that his writings contributed, far more 
than those of any other man, to form and invigo- 
rate the dialect of his country. ''' But this effect, 
though important, was of subordinate interest in 
the mind of Wycliffe, and was among other bene- 
fits which arose, incidentally, from that ardour with 
respect to the best interests of his countrymen 
which his religious opinions had excited, and which 
he knew could prove subservient to the pojnilar 
welfare, but through the medium of the po[uilar 
language. Had our reformer written elegant Latin, 
or possessed any considerable acquaintance with 
Greek, it would have been to surjiass his contempo- 
raries in literature, scarcely less than in his views of 
the religion of the Bible. In the west, at this period, 
the language of Greece may be considered as un- 
known; and that of Rome was no where written 
in its purity.'^® Terms, and phrases, derived from 
the former, arc of frequent occurrence in Wyc- 
liffe’s more learned productions ; the latter he 
wrote with fluency, and with as much correctness 
and purity as the taste of the age had judged to 
be important. A very imperfect acquaintance 

llallani, ii. GOT. 

Baconi OptiA Mnjns^ 1 1 — 5(1. History Oxlord, lib. i. 1*25. 

K 2 
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CH^AP. ^ith this language, was the only attainment in 
philology required at that period from candi- 
dates for the clerical office. 

His atten- With tliis study, however, that of the civil and 
canon, civil, canon law, and that of divinity as taught by the 
pal laws. schoolmen, had long been associated. By Wyc- 
liffe, these branches of knowledge were closely 
investigated. But with the laws of the empire, 
and of the church, he united those of England, as 
not less deserving his attention;’*' and his infor- 
mation relating to each, was soon to be effectively 
employed in the cause of national freedom, and of 
a purer Christianity. The canons of the chiircli 
were collected, principally, from the decrees of 
councils, and of pontiffs; and formed an authority, 
not purely ecclesiastical, but one by which a mul- 
titude of causes, once |)ertaining solely to the ma- 
gistrate, were at length attached to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Christian pastor. Hence a spirit 
of rivalry arose between the courts of j)rinces and 
those of the bishoj)s, and such as in time rendered 
it a proverb, that to excel as a canonist, rccpiired 
the learning of a civilian, the latter word being 
understood to denote the secular law, as distin- 
guished from the ccck-siastical. 'riierc were nii- 
incrous ])rovincial and national customs o[)posc(l to 
that imperial system of legislation which had dis- 
appeared with the fall of the emjnre ; and to that 
dominion of canonical law which churchmen had 
reared upon its riiins." This was considerably 
the case in England, and it ought not perhaps to 


Lewis, c. i. 

I’relitninnrv View, r. i. sect. i. c. iii. sect* »* 
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excite surprise, that the ambition, aided by the 

pedantry, of the times, should be found struggling 

to exclude the native jurisprudence from the class 
of liberal studies.*^ But it appears that Wycliffe 
was not to be thus deterred from ascertaining the 
merit of customs which had descended with the 
generations of his father-land, nor at length from 
preferring them openly, to the collections of Gra- 
tian, or the laws of the Emj)irc. 

Conforming to usages, which the practice of 
more than two centuries had contributed to csta- 

ai»(i e.v r- 

blish, he also became early devoted to the studv 

•' ‘ seh'ioliuen. 

of scholastic theology, and here also was soon 
distinguished by his ac(iuiremcnts and his skill. 

Among schoolmen, Aristotle was revered as the 
only safe guide to the meaning of St. Paul. Aid- 
ed by the logic and metaphysics of their mastei', 
there was nothing either known, or supposed to 
have being, which these disputants did not at- 
tempt to describe and analy/.e. No truth was 
thought to be established, until the errors opposed 
to it had been formally assailed; and extempo- 
raneous debate on the ([uestions of nature and 
law, of morals and religion, conducted with the 
forms and technicalities prescribed by^ the Stagy- 
rite, was an emj)loyment to which the most culti- 
vated minds addressed their whole capacity, and 
in which to excel, was to afford the most un- 
questionable evidence of extraordinary genius. 

These discussions became to the inmates of col- 
leges, what the tournament had long been to the 
knight and the baron; and, too frequently, had 

Hlackstoiic’s Couimciitaiios, liitroduelion. 
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about as little connexion with a spirit of devotion, 
or an improvement of morals. It must at the 
same time be conceded, tliat these debates were 
not without their use; and that Wycliffe should 
begin his career, by treading in the steps of men 
who were honoured as the luminaries of their lime, 
can hardly excite surprise, or merit reproof. The 
study of Aristotle as the only certain preceptor of 
truth, in revealed theology, in the duties of life, 
and in the system of nature, was alone dignified 
with the name of philosoj)hy; and that our re- 
former knew no superior in the difficulties of 
this science, is manifest, both from the ])lau- 
dits of partisans, and the concessions of opponents, 
who were alike his contemjxnaries. Scholastic 
exercises, or the j)ublic disputations already 
noticed, were regarded, and not altogether without 
reason, as subjecting every pretension to mental 
superiority to the jnost unecjuivocal test. The 
ever changing aspect of these discussions, de- 
manded a readiness of ])crcepti()n, an extent of 
knowledge, and a facility of eoinmunication, 
which left no room for the triuni])hs of the feeble. 
To state, that in such contests, John de Wycliffe 
w'as unrivalled, vvonld be to adopt the language 
of [)raise, but a language colder than that which 
his genius extorted liom one of the most relent- 
less of liis foes, who aflirms his j)owers of debate 
to have been almost more than human.''' Tliis 


fjel.rnl de Scrijif. IJrit. 

Il< •nry Knigldon, <h*. Aii- 

gli-i-, col. lifilJ. Kuigblof] i.s :jii lii«> 
toiiari whose rmitic will frcqtHrilly 

apj.car in Ibc’ic Hr wa.s a 


cation of fj' iccstcr, and contemporary 
with Wyelifle. His work r(»nimen«’e.s 
w ith .•ioinr In ii f Hotirrs of Anglo-Saxon 
history ; fiis .story from the eompiest 
i^aii ackiiowhdged tiaiKHciipt of 
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proficiency in a science having respect to such a 

diversity of objects, and burdened with so fright ^ — 

ful a nomenclature, supposes ardent application, 
and a conviction of its general usefulness. While, 
however, it would have been indeed surprising, 
if Wyclifi'e had not imbibed the sentiment of the 
age, respecting the importance of this philosophy, 
it was almost impossible that such a mind should 
have become so completely versed in its prin- 
ciples, without some misgivings as to the justice 
of its vast pretensions. 

It is at the same time due to its votaries toii^'fmn. 
state, that in the writings of schoolmen, where S.1CI* d writ- 
there is so much that is sccj)tical in its tendency, titi-’ir 
and so much that is useless or puerile, the truths uJctlr ■ 
of the gosj)el are not unfrcqucntly to be disco- 
vered — and that they are sometimes exhibited 
there with a degree of correctness, and marked 
by a purity of api)lication, which would have done 
honour to the men of any later period.'^* That the 
mind of Wyclifi’e derived a portion of its light 
from this source, is certain; and it is equally 
evident, that there were instances in which others 


Kigden, loavitig his narrative of oon- 
tcinporary cveiit.s as alone valuable. 
His hatred of our reformer, and of 
his followers, is eoiistantiy manifest. 
It is Kiiigliton, however, who descriltes 
tile disciples of W^clille, as equally 
distinguished hy their industry in ac- 
<iuiring siTiptural kn(>>N ledge, and 
their adroitness in using it, and who 
is constrained to speak in the follow- 
ing terms of their master's capacity 
and acquirements. — “ Doctor in 'I'heo- 
logia eminentissiiuus in dieiuis illis. In 
philosophia nulli repntabatur secun- 
tlus : in scholasticis disciplinis incom- 


parahilis. Hie maxime nitehatur alio- 
rum ingenia subtililate seiontiic et pro- 
funditate iiigt'iiii vsui transcendere, et 
ah ojiinionihus eorum variare.” -Ihid. 

In this class JJradwardine, already 
noticed as the “ prof«Mind Doctor,’’ 
holds a distinguished place, as does 
Deter Lombard, Anselm has been 
deserihed as the lather of the scho- 
lastic philosophy ; and we have no 
writ»T surpassing him in scriptural 
kmiwledge, and but few approaching 
him ill warmth of devotion before the 
age of WyclitVe. -Sec Dreliui. ^'iew, 
c. iii. seet. i. 
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CHAP. tims ])repaied to receive his more peculiar 

doctrine. From his writings we learn, that he 

never wholly abandoned the scholastic topics of 
discussion, nor its methods of reasoning.*® From 
the same source, however, we also learn, that in 
the art of wisely separating the precious from the 
vile, he far surpassed the most enlightened of his 
countrymen. To remove the errors, which trea- 
chery, or ignorance, has been long employed in 
interweaving with the truth, and to preserve the 
latter uninjured, must ever be a work of difhculty. 
In the age of Wycliffe, when the false had aec[uire(l 
so complete an ascendancy over the true, it was 
a task of imminent j)eril. His ardent attachment 
to the sacred scri])tures, which at length i)rocured 
him the a})[)ellation of the “ Clospel, Doctor," could 
not have, been disclosed without considerable 
hazard to his rcj)Utation as a scholar. I'or such 
w as the j)revailing (;ontempt of the sacred writ- 
ings, or the mistakes ol’men, induced by the })apal 
doctrine of inlallil)ility, as to the uses to which 
the scriptures should be applied, that an adherence 
to that volume, even as a text hook, was sullicient 
to induce the leading universities of I'hiroj)e to ex- 
clude such offenders from their walls. Friar Bacon, 
and Grossteste the cedebrated bishoj) of Lincoln, 
honoured the cause of these ])er.secuted teacheis 
wdth their j)leadings; hut their arguments, and 

\ glance at tlic talile of ruiilpiH.s iiitonucB that tlicri! \s .still it iciily 
pi'f fixoil to liis Trialo^us, is ali>ii»; endovN tol rrille^r at Seville, iliere 
Miniei« »»i to doriififisti ate tliis ; anil it rertaiii l)ornirii<*aMs roHtirme tf lee- 
will oily appear, that tin* want of tiiie on .Aii.HtolIe and 'rhoma.-* A<1 nia.s. 

atlffitiori to this fa t lias L'd to nidcli Hut flu* pupils ar«r few; and rv n in 
erroru oiis judgment resji» cling soino Spain thi.s .species of irislriicti n i> 
pails of tUe rondin t <d’ \V llfl’e. (See discouraged By the government 
riiapiej on hi.s wnting'^ We aie 
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their influence, were put forth in vain.®^ In the <^hap. 

age of our reformer, men may have begun to dis 

cover, that their “ seraphic” instructors, in pro- 
mising them wisdom, had pledged themselves for 
more than was performed. But it yet seemed to 
require the wliole of Wycliffb’s acknowledged 
talent, to give popularity to the exploded custom 
of lecturing on morals and divinity from the pages 
of holy writ. The charge of ignorance, or of in- 
capacity, as preferred against him, was known to 
be useless; accordingly, his opponents invariably 
accuse him of design rather than of weakness. 

Dr. Lowth has described William of Wykeham, Mnoiiinthe 
as capable of seizing on the highest honours of c-'d 

111*1 11* 1 fonnatioh of 

the scholastics, but supiioses that Ins attachment bis cliarac- 

ter, 

to such studies — as the almost inevitable conse- 
([uence of a university education — would have 
deprived the world of his character as a states- 
man, and as the jiatron of learning.®'^ If this 


Lewis, c. i. Ili.storv of Oxford, 
lib. i. olL J'J, IH. Falber raul's Coun- 
cil of TrtMit, lib. ii. ubi Mipra. 

*•' Life of Wikeb.un, Met. i. Tbt? 
bdlowiiig^ is ^lo.sbeiin s ae«*oLuil of tb«‘ 
liiblici.st.s of tlie tiiirteiMitb eeiiVnrv • 
“ The iiM'thod of in vestit^ iting; divine 
Irutb by ri‘,i.sort and j)ljilo>opby pre- 
vailed .so nniiei>:dly, and was followed 
with such j^rdour, thill the tiuinber of 
tlio.se who, in conforniity with the 
extmiple of the nneient »loetor.*>, drew 
their .sy.stt'ins of theolojiv from the 
holy scriptures, and the writingjs of the 
bithers, and who aetpiired on that ac- 
count tile name of bibliei.sts, diminished 
Irom day to day. It i.s true, indeed, 
that, .several person.s of eminent piety, 
and even .some of the Homan pontilTs, 
exhorted with great seriousness and 
'varmth, the scholastic divines, and 


more i.>pcriall\ those of the university 
of Paris, to (!bai)ge their method of 
t»*aebing; tlieologv , and layins^ aside 
their philosepbical ab.^tract ion and 
sublilty, to deduce the Mihllme sci- 
enre of s.iUation from tlie liuly scrip- 
tures, with that purity and simplicity 
with which it iva.s there delivered by 
the inspireil writers. Hut tbt'si* admo- 
nitions and exhortations were without 
ellVel ; the evil was become too invete- 
rate to admit «»f a remedy, and the 
passion f«)r h'gle and metaphysics was 
grown so universal and so violent, that 
neither remonstranees nor arguments 
could check its presumption or allay 
its ardour.” — Hist. iii. 2U), 2.)0. To 
the last statement a material exception 
i.s siipplietl hy the labours of Wycliffe, 
at Oxford. 
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CHAP, observation be well founded, it is worthy of re- 

mark, that it is as the resident of a university in 

the fourteenth century, and while forcibly at- 
tracted by pursuits deemed so unfriendly to a life 
of useful activity, that our patriarch reformer be- 
comes the means of conveying to his country and 
to Christendom benefits of unrivalled worth. It 
will be admitted, that had such studies been 
found completely to subdue all those stronger 
passions which were so essential to the character 
he was destined to assume, the cft’ect would have 
been without novelty : and when we sec his fa- 
culties thus surrendered to the cold oceu])atiou ol‘ 
legal in([uiries, and to that world of subtle ipies- 
tions which had been created by the schoolmen, 
it may well excite surprise, that the cttect antici- 
pated in the case of William of W ykeham, did 
iu)t follow in that of John of Wyelitfc. Hut a 
complete knowledge of the ground, and tactics, of 
the enemy, was not to be obtained at less hazard, 
or at less cost ; and how far such pursuits were to 
contribute in the history of our reformer, to unite 
serenity with ardour, and ju'ofound caution with 
daring enterpi isc, the remaining facts of this nar- 
rative will disclose. 

years of his minoritv had searcelv ter- 
minated, when tlu; nations of Ihirope became 
agitated by one (»f those afilietive visitations, 
which the conscience of mankijid has ever con- 
nected with the ])eculiar displeasure of the Al- 
mighty. It could hardly have passed before the eye 
of VV'yelifie, without attecting his religious symj)a- 
tliics; and its influence on the moral and religions 
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feeling of his country was extended and deplo- 
rable. It was in the year 1345, that a pestilence, 
the most destructive in the annals of the world, 
appeared in Tartary. Having ravaged various 
kingdoms of Asia, it hovered about the Delta and 
the shores of the Nile; was wafted thence to the 
islands of Greece ; passing along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, it filled the several states of Italy 
with impartial ruin ; and crossing the Alps, pene- 
trated into nearly every recess of the European 
population. Two years had been occupied in its 
desolating progress, when the continent was 
shaken from its centre to its borders by a suc- 
(tession of earthquakes. From .Tune to December, 
in the same year, England was deluged with in- un. 
cessant rains: in the following August, the plague 
ap])eared at Dorchester : it soon reached the me- 
tropolis, and there, in the space of a few months, 
added many thousands to its victims. The in- 
fected generally j)erishcd within a few hours : the 
strongest failed after the second or third day. 
Wyclitfe was now in the twenty-hflli year of his 
age. He saw the distemper passing from men to 
the brute creation, covering the land with putrid 
flesh; the labouis of husbandry suspended ; the 
courts of justice closed; the timid resorting to 
every device of superstition for security, and 
perishing around him, sometimes buoyant with 
delusion, and sometimes frenzied by despair. He 
no doubt discarded the rumour which affirmed 
that a tenth only of the human family had been 
spared. But he may have listened to the less 
credulous, when stating it as probable, that the 
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CHAP, garth had lost full half its population. It is cer~ 
tain, that enough would be seen by him, and ad- 
mitted on unquestionable evidence, to render the 
calamity truly alarming; and from his frequent 
references to it, in after life, we learn that its im- 
pression on his mind was not to be effaced. 

He had probably anticipated a diffusion of more 
sincere piety, both among the clergy and the laity, 
as the result of a visitation so fearful. But he 
lived to see, and on a scale awfully extended, 
that the de[)ravity which is not subdued by un- 
usual suffering, must ac(juire a more hopeless 
hardihood from the resisting j)roeess through 
which it has passed. In the contempt fiaupiently 
discovered by the physician, and the priest, as to 
their resj)ective obligations; in the remorseless 
jtlundering ol‘ depopidated dwellings; in tli(' 
desertion of the husband by the will', and even 
of eliildren by their |)arents, he was ealU“d to 
witness, at an early period, the unveihal selfish- 
ness of the human heart, d’lu' infection had not 
sj)ared the opulent, but had rageil with more de- 
structive fury among the poor. \N ith neilher, 
however, did it ])rodue(‘ tlu“ signs of penitence. 
It was while nearly every house in the metropolis 
was a house of mourning, while many were wholly 
unpeopled, and |)arliament, in consc(|U('nce of the 
malady, had been repeat('dly prorogued, that 
Kdward the third assembled the gaiety of his 
court to witness his institution of the “Orderol 
the darter. ” And no sooner had the. distemper 
subsided, than the extent of its ravages among the 
labouring classes, and its inclticacy, as the means 
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of correcting the excesses of earthly passions, ^ 
were every where felt. The most exorbitant wages - 
were demanded for performing the humblest du- 
ties of agriculture, amounting, in some instances, 
to a ten-fold increase; and in spite of various 
measures, and even of royal proclamations, in- 
tended to check the growing cupidity, the condi- 
tions of service insisted on were generally secured. 
The clergy, removed by the calamity which gave 
such prominence to these unpleasing features of 
Iniman nature, w'crc those, it may be presumed, 
who had been most devoted to the interests of 
their flock. It is known, that their place was 
supplied 1)y men, w'ho w^ere in general grossly 
incompetent to the duties of any spiritual office; 
and tliat in society, the evils ever resulting from 
a vicious and defective ministry became increas- 
ingly evident.'^'* 

By this alarming event, viewed as the chastise- 
ment of unusual guilt, and followed by these fore- 
boding appearances, the mind ot yclift'e WTts 


^ Knighton, col, -tiOl, H al- 

.singhani, Hist. IBS. Hot. l*arl ii. 

Uynu r, v. ImS. tiB3. Maitlaml’s 

History of London, liook i. c. '2. 
Harne’s Kdwartl tho Third, book ii, 
c. 8. Aslnuolc’s Appendix. AVal- 
.‘^inghain int'otiotLs it a.s a pievalcnl 
opinion, that not more than a tenth 
person had survived, hut supposes 
himself that one half escaped. The num- 
ber of interments which took place in 
the spot now called the Charter Hou.se, 
as recorded on a monument which 
long stood there, warrants the conclu- 
sion that a hundred thousand of the then 
pupniution of London was swept away* 


The .*ipirit of extortion in the la- 
houring classes, which requireii the 
interposition of the government, ex- 
tendi d to the inferior elergy, and in 
13(i2, provokcil the rehnke of Areli- 
bisliop Islcp, who ro(juired “ that no 
rector >hould glvi‘, and that no curate 
sliould rtceive, more than one mark 
above what had been yearly given for 
the same services Iwfor*? tht^ phttjue.'' 
— .loliiison’s ('anons, .\. H. 1302. For 
an account of this pestilence, as af- 
fecting the continental states, see 
(>io \ illani ('hron. lib. xii. cap. 83. 
Matteo X’illani, lib. i. cup. t. Also, 
11 Dccaiiierone pnrniio. 
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MvelitTe’s 
tir-'t tract, 
“Tin- La>t 
A.:.* of till* 
Cliurcb.” 
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CHAP, indeed so deeply affected, that he began to yield 

to the popular apprehension respecting the ne^r 

approach of the final judgment. This conviction, 
which greatly influenced his devotional feeling, 
produced his first publication — a small treatise en- 
titled, “ The Last Age of the Church.” It appeared 
in 1350, the thirty-second year of his age.^“ Nor is 
the English reformer the only distinguished man 
in whose history erroneous impressions have been 
allowed to facilitate the most important results. 
Such, indeed, is the mixture of truth and error in 
the present world, and such arc the benevolent 
arrangements of Providence, that it would not be 
easy to select a character of eminence, in which 
there should be no valuable attainment to be traced 
to the operations of very imperfect truth, or even 
in a very considerable meas\ire to delusive calcu- 
lations. When the new creation is comjilcted, the 
light which is now seen to be good, will be wholly 
divided from the darkness; but during the jirogress 
of this separation, the errors of men will be so 
commonly iiujiregnatcd with their opposites, that 
both will frequently a|)pear to be laid under tlu* 
same contribution. 

This is strikingly evident, in the history (jf a 
race of visionaries, who rose in succession during 


Mr. L«wis has not given any ac- 
count of the contents of thi.s MS., or of 
the circumstances which called it forth, 
except that it was a trad directed 
again.Ht “ the covetous exactions of the 
popes an<l a few lines are quoted to 
shew the virngeanee which the writer 
expected God would some day bring 
upon those who were guilty of such 


practice.s, (p. Hut the document is 
by no means of the character which 
Mr. Lewis’s notice of it would lead 
the reader to suppose. It contains no 
such allusion to the popes. It relates 
to the general corruption of the cc- 
closia.slie.al .system, as resulting from 
simony, and other cause.s, and, as will 
he seen, contains matters avoiding 
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the middle ages, claiming the gift of inspiration; chap. 
alid who, while adhering to the communion of the — ! — 
church, censured aloud the corruption of its mi- 
nisters, predicting with fearlessness, either the 
reform or the destruction of the hierarchy. These 
privileged persons, who were of both sexes, and 
from every rank among the clergy, were generally 
the object of the utmost veneration with the po- 
pulace ; and as the gift of miracles was usually 
found to accompany that of prophecy, interest 
or credulity frequently led the most dignified 
churchmen, and even the j)ontiffs themselves, to 
become abettors of the popular delusion. The 
calamities which had recently desolated the states 
of Europe, had so far disturbed the feelings of 
men, as to clothe these dreams about the future 
with a new attraction. From “The Last Age of 
the Cyhureh,” it is evident that Wyclitie, though 
young, had already learned to deplore the gross 
corru[)tions of the ecclesiastical system ; and 
there was a truth and intrepidity in the general 
censures of the persons adverted to, which must 
have appeared, to such a mind, as strictly ne- 
cessary to check the torrent of abuses, and to 


some curious and valuatde iMuslration 
as to the state of the reformer’s mind 
at tins early period. My predecessor’s 
deficiencies in liji.s instance are of course 
to he traced to the defective information 
supplied by his Dublin correspondent. 
Note to the second edition. 

Mr. Lewis lias also failed to adduce 
uny rea.soti for assigning; so early a date 
to this production. This point, how- 
<‘ver, is unquestionable. “ Thirteen 
l‘undred years, and six atid fifty,” are 


.stated hy the writer as the interval 
“ from Christ until now.” It i.s the 
date of this docume nt, eliiefly, that ren- 
ders its information valuable. It is one 
of the reformers pieces which is to 
bo found only in the library of Trinity 
eoUei;e, Dublin. — Class c. tab. ‘i. 
No. 12. From the obscurity of several 
of its parts I am ineliued to think 
that the evistiii MS. has been tran- 
scribed from some illegible or imper- 
fect copy. 
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restore the departed purity of religion. In this 
school of prophets, the most honourable place 
should perhaps be assigned to the abbot Joa- 
chim, — an Italian ecclesiastic, whose fame at- 
tracted the favourable notice of Richard Coeur 
de Leon, when embarked in his lirst crusade ; 
and whose predictions respecting the enthrone- 
ment of Antichrist, in the ancient capital of the 
empire, might well have excited the alarm of con- 
temporary pontid’s." With this seer, and with 
others, wlio could boast of similar visions, as 
his guides, Wvclitfe arrives at the conclusion, 
that the close of the fourteenth century will he 
that of the world. He observes, that in stating, 
that four great tribulations were' to come upon 
the church, in the interval between the advent 


The l'oIlf)wiH(g is :in e\tr:»et frotu 
the jirojiliecifs (d .lictchim, which is 
finiie\» (l to Halt ’s ( hrnfii<'|o fif the 
e \atJiifi.tli 'iM of Sir OMr.istle. 

“Ill tio- da\s s(i ill appear a 

law 'd liherU. Lia* gosp»l nl tin- 
kifijiloHi of ('hri''t shall he laaghl, 
;irul the rhurch shall he ptir'^* <1 as 
wheal is from i hall’ ami tan s. .Mor»' 
chef-rily shall rneii then he learni’d. 
l*he kinj^dom of the Ih sh shall he ilone 
away, and tliese things shall he ful- 
hlleil toward I1 m‘ end of tin? worhl. 
'I'ho Holy (Hio.sf .shall more perfectly 
exercise his dominion in ronvirliri;^ 
people by tlie preachers of the latter 
time, than hy the ajiostle.s. The church 
of Rome is the lleshly .synagogue of 
Satan. 'J*he church of Home shall he 
destroy<‘d in the third .stale, as lh»- 
synagogue of the Jews wa.s destroyed 
in the second state. And a spiritual 
church shall, from thenceforth, succeed 
to the end of the world. The depart- 


ing of the (iVioks from the chiiiih nf 
Ifoiiic was godl\,|nr it was uid;ii,til 
ot (o»d, and uroiight hy the ll il', 
l»h'»st. I he l»dl‘M\ing is tin- tjth d 
a Iwmk in m\ pox>, jlu- « id- n!' 

ot \vh;ch ait oil' n R s>, coin rent tli nif'i'' 
ahuv»anti» ipalinns ol jM.uhim. ' \dini- 
I'ahlr and Nolahlr Ih oplicci' n, iill n d 
hy Lwcnlv tour fninou-’^ R«nn in ( ' iitiu- 
1 ick s, com’erning fin* ( 'hn rch of K.n.n 
Di'lrrtion, Ti ihiilal Ion, and Hibn iiia- 
tion, Itil.'i. ’ III this wmk a eou^pl- 
cuoiis place is allotted to tin* \bhd 
Joachim, and llie prophet* -.s Iliide- 
grass. The /alter not oidy echoed iIk' 
general prcdi<’(ioiis of Joachim, hnl In’- 
came a favouiite with W vcline, nu''>. 
and many of the enily relormers, tmiii 
Hie illstineines.s with which .she 
.supposed to have foretold tlie inliu- 
duction, ami the evil deeils ol llit? 
mendicants. See I’ox’s Acts and 
Munumeiit.s, i. GOO, fiOl* 
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of Christ and the end of the Christian economy, cfiap. 

the modern proj)hct is assuredly supported by king 

David, by the venerable Bede, and St. Bernard. 

I'lie first of these tribulations is described as 
taking place when the church was assailed by 
lieathcn ])ersecution ; the second, when the hos- 
tilities of heathenism were succeeded by the al- 
lurements ol' heresy. But the last is said to have 
])cen “ ])ut off ])y the wisdom of saints, as flTe 
“ first was overcome by the stedfastness of mar- 
‘‘tyrs. " The third and I’ourth of these general 
calamities arc viewed as l)elonging to the four- 
teenth cenliiry, tlie one arising “ liom the secret 
heresv ol sinionists," the other including the tri- 
umphs of Antiehrist, the ('xaet “ period of whose 
“ a|)proaeh Cod only knoweth." 

'riu' modern reader w ill j)robably smile at these 
speevdations, and it is no less prol)able that some 
iuture race will look with cipiul seli-eomphaeency 
on mar. V ot his own gravest caleulations with 
regard to the future. It is worthy of observation, 
that wldU' the writms who reeoid the sutferings 
of the jx'riod under re\iew, attribute them princi- 
pally to tiu' vanity of the jieople, especially as 
evinced in the costly caprice of their ajiparcl, and 
the general dis])osition to luxurious indulgence; 
Wycliffe traces the malad}' to a higher source, 
describing th.e clergy as so addicted to covet- 
ousness, sensuality, and fraud, as to have in- 
fected every portion of the community wdth these 
vices, and as being in consi'([uence the main 
cause of that chastisement under which Europe 
V o I , . I . s 
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CHAP, jiad been called to mourn. Subsequently, the 

reformer frequently adverts to the conduct of 

the Saviour in commencing' his miraculous deeds 
at Jerusalem by purifying the temple — noticing 
the fact, as plainly suggesting, that the root of 
Judali’s defection was to be sought in tlie cha- 
racter of her priesthood ; and as teaching, that 
the worldlincss of priests, which could allow the 
sanctuary itself to become a place of merchandise, 
was the source of every other degeneracy. It is 
evident, that in the judgment of W yclide, — though 
time had not yet matured his opinions, — church- 
men had but too generally hccumc what the Jewish 
priesthood ircrc i\[ the time of the advent. In the 
language of St. (iregory, and other venerated 
persons, he describes “ the. ])estilent smiting to- 
“ gether of jieoplo and hurling together of realms, 
“ and other harms, which should come to the earth, 
“ because the honours of holy church arc given to 
“ unworthy men ; " stating also, that “ this mischief 
“shall be so heavy, that well will it be for that 
“man who shall not then be alivi'." The writers 
whom he had consulted, as treating of the times to 
come, arc said to agrci* in aHirming-, “ that death, 
“vengeance of sword, and mischiefs unknown 
“ before, by which men in those davs shall he pn- 
“ nished, shall befal them, because of the sins ot 
“priests. Hence, men shall fall upon them, and 
“ cast them out of their fat bcneliccs; and .shall 
“ say, He came into his benefice by his kindred, 

IVelat* s. o. I, ih,. rhtirrh vpiionjotiH.’ - MS. 

1’. '• As tirhie^ in jirii”*!** »jui< ken iIh- Spvpm J)e,Mllv Sins, 
ohur'h.sjfi and t ii es in tf»« iii mak*- 
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“and this by a covenant made before ; he, for his chap. 

“ worldly service came into God’s church, and this 

“ for money. Then every such priest shall cry, 

“ Alas! alas 1 that no good spirit dwelt with me at 
“ mv coming into the church of God 1” Thus he 
again asserts, “ men of holy church shall be de- 
“sj)ised as carrion, as dogs shall they be cast out 
“ in open places I ’ The devout, however, are 
not left without their refuge, in prospect of these 
calamities. Jesus Christ, it is remarked, “ en- 
“ tered into holy things, that is, into holy church, 

“ by holy living and holy teaching ; and with his 
“blood he delivered man’s nature ; as Zaehariah 
“ writeth in his ninth chapter, ‘ Thou verily with 
“ the blood of witness, or of thy testament, hast 
“led out from the pit them that were bound.’ So 
“ when we were sinliil, and the ehildren of wrath, 

“ (Jod's Son came out of heaven, and praying his 
“ Father for his enemies, he died for us. Then 
“much rather shall we be saved, now we are 
“made righteous through his blood. St. Paul 
“writeth to the Romans, that .lesus should pray 
“ Jbr ns, and that he went into heaven to aj)pear 
“ in the ])resence t)f God lor ns. T he same also 
“he writeth to the Hebrews, the which presence 
“ may He grant us to behold, who liveth and 
“ reigneth without end ! .Amen. 

The o|)inions, and the feeling, disclosed in this tu.' r,.ii, 
production, though but nnpertectlv developed, Motor ..r 
are such as to prepare the reader to anticipate in m.mi m tu* 
WyclifFe, a devout opponent of the corru[)tions r imi year of 
which it describes with so much solemnity and 
pathooS. It is important to know, that even at 

s o 
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this period of his history, the nefariotis practices 
connected with the appointment of the clergy to 
the sphere of tlicir duties, had so far shocked liis 
piety, as to disj)osc him to expect a speedy and 
signal manifestation of the displeasure of Heaven. 
And if some years must pass, before we meet the 
reformer again, as an author, it is but just to con- 
clude, from what is thus bcl'ore us, that much of 
this interval was employed in eti’orts to check the 
evil of the times, and to diffuse better knowledge 
of the faith and obligations of the gospel. At ii 
later period this object is well known to have 
engaged the whole of his energies. And already 
his character as an expositor of holy writ, and his 
views of the nature ol' rt.-ligion, and of pastor;il 
duty, were distinguished by many of the pe- 
culiarities which are so j)romiiu‘nl in his later 
compositions. In this, the thirty-second year of 
his age, we perceive his mind raised so far above 
the ordinary level, as to unfit him for an aerpii- 
esccnce in many existing (uistoms, though sanc- 
tioned by the practice »)f ages and nations. but 
laborious ap|)lication, inti'reourse with men, lliu 
storms of human life, and sickness, and old ago. 
all vet remained to have their inlluence in form- 
ing those sentiments, which were to shed their 
ennobling power upon his nature, before leaving 
a world, which he so generously struggled to 
improve. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

niK MJ.NDICANTS. IMI'OIM ANT I: or WYCI.ll 1 L*S CONT RO VEK.'s Y WITH THLM. 

CACSlr .S WIIK II i AVOCIIJ I) 1 IIIIK 1*01*U I- A HIT Y. IIILIU IIKST SKTIT.E- 

.MEM IN 1 Nf;i AM). 1 HI 111 DlSoltUl IU, V fOM)l.CI KXI’OM J) m AR.MA- 

CIIAM? AM) HV M'.MAl AU\ OK W V C I.l I 1 1 ()llJl.niON> 

ro IIIllU rRAflKI.S, IIM ITCUI.I AIll rv, AM) I'ilDH \IU I. roSTS. 01 HIS 

oj'i’osi 1 JON. 111. isiinni) ma^ilh oi r. \ i loi, , an d ai i i.hw \ iid^ of 

^ANllUm RV II VI. I. IIK'I l>IM‘l 11 IINO ini W \ H I) I N r- 11 1 1' 01 JMl, 

i.MiiH. m> xriiAi, lo nil ro\riiF, — ™iii> iihmm-s and inu> 

VI iTn>cin>i^. — --rui'.\N i hi. i ii i u*' him and oi inFciN?v>. 

nil. i-ioN oi JHi I N<.i mi I’Aiii 1 xAfi N-*.- — wMcriii, l i ii a r,i i no i i> i o 
ioijnd 1 r. — im liiiM.v, — i in mindkvni i"NiHo\jus\ .m/j’. xn i i i.d 
lo im: i*A iM I \ .M I N I . x\n. inn piioicviii \ known jo iiii: (.01 a i a r 

nils I’EUlOD. 


Wk liave noticed a |)roelaniation, issued by the chap 

king in ld4S, with a view to cheek the exorbitant 

(;luini,s oi’ tlie labouring classes arising out ol’ the 
ravages occasioned i)y tin- late pestilence. Among 
other particulars, it prohibited the relief of mendi- 
cants who might be jironounced caj)able of servi- 
tude. But the monarch was awan-, that there 
existed a numerous I’raternity within his ilomi- 
nions, wholly unaffected by this prohibition, though 
strangcr.s to labiiur, <md deriving their subsistence 
ii’oin the bounty, and freipiently Irom the penury, 
of others. The friars-mendicant were a class of 
Rien, filling a |)lacc of too much importance in the 
religious system of the fourteenth century, and too 
nearly connected in tlunr history with the name of 
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c II A IV reformer, not to be frequently noticed in these 
pages. It was in the year’ 1360, that Wyclitfc 
became distinguished at Oxford as the object of 
their enmity, by publishing his censures of their 
many errors and delinquencies.* To the disputes 
Avliich followed, much of his subsequent decision 
in the work of rcl’orination is to be attributed, 
impniance Tlic coutrovcrsy was one conducted against some 

r)t \\ ve- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

lilVe's eon. of the most powerful minds of that generation, in- 
«itii tii'cm. volving prmcnples ol the highest importance, and 
leading to lesults the most momentous in the 
history of religion, siuee the age of inspired 
teachers. Irritated by the reasonings of their op- 
jionent, the mendicants fled to the protection of 
the papacy, and before the pontifical tribunal (he 
complaints of auxiliaries so di.-voted to its cansi' 
would not be preferred in vain. 'Fhe favour, 
however, which was thence obtained, disclosed an 
exercise of power so paljiably irn ligioiis and un- 
just, as to prepare the way for an easy abandon- 
ment of various matters, deriving the whole of 
their support from so doubtful an authority, 
cu.vs [ii tlie early ages of the church, the nietv wliicli 

uliiih fu * ‘ ‘ 

ii„,r was scandalized bv the vices of many who werr 

p<>pii!.ir t\ , I • I • 

numbered with the luad'essors of the gospel, may 
have been fre<iuently edified by the opposite ex- 
amples of monastic severity. A numerous class 
indeed, in every community, disgusted by the 
growing seciilarity of the clergy, and of the linu’S, 
Mould not fail to regard the six lusion of fraterni- 
ties, under the most .si>l(min vows of separation troni 
the world, with a peculiar veneration. But the 


' \\ .....I, >,:t <Mi, iH), I.',!, i.'i' 
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wealth which had rendered the cathedral a scene 

... . i». 

of luxury, ambition, or avarice, was soon to ex 

tend its baneful influence, and in equal measure, 
to the convent. The vices of the latter were 
less exposed to the rude notice of the people than 
those of the former ; but in .secret, the most rank 
productions were found to vegetate ; and to im- 
part a feeble check to the progress of corruption, 
was the utmost achieved by the much applauded 
labours of St. Benedict. In the twelfth century 
universities arose, but arose as estalilishments 
separated from the castle of the bishop, and from 
the cell of the monk; and, in no small degree, 
as the result of that degeneracy, which had long 
been observable in both. To recover tlie wliole 
of that credit, which by such means had become 
lost to the church, was the comprehensive design 
of that new discipline to which the mendicant 
orders pledged their obedience. The wealth by 
which the secular clergy, and the votaries oi se- 
clusion, had become alike corrupted, was solemnly 
relinquished for dependanec on the mere alms 
of the people ; and with an itinerant di.scharge 
of clerical duties, they were to connect that por- 
tion of learning, which might enable them to 
promote the cause of the church in the national 
seminaries.'^ But the mendicants wi>re to inherit 
the indiscretions of their predecessors, as well as 
their fame; and, after a time, were in their turn 
to contribute much toward the overthrow of a 
fabric which it had been their ambition to uphold. 

arton s liintoi v ol* KngliNh Poctrv, i. mcI. i\. 

\ iiMv, 1 . i. .‘it'rt. ii. 


Sec aUo. I’reUiuinarN 
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'J'luir tir>t 
settlenunt 
ill Oxford. 


'I’li- ir (l.>. 
(.trdiily <1)!;- 

du« t f \. 

)>'•'* il by 
.Anii.irli.i, 
nil*. 


It was under the sanction of the founder of the 
Dominicans, that Gilbert de Fresney, and twelve 
of his brethren, a|)j)earcd in England in 1221, 
fixing their residence in Oxford. ■' The general 
causes, which had conferred so speedy a ])o|)u- 
larity on the new disci|)linc n])on the continent, 
wcr(' equally operative in this country. As 
})reachers, these prosjK'rous fraternities were cor- 
dially jiatronized by the celebrated Grossteste. 
The justice, however, of their j)articular claims, 
soon became doubtful ; and the men who were 
for a while tlu' favourites of that ])relate, be- 
came the object of his bitti-rest censure before 
his decease.' Their zeal, also, to proselyte the 
young in the universities, occasioned, at a later 
period, a general feeling otdiscontent and alarm. 
Paris had resounded with complaints against 
them, when Fitzralph, who had been called, in 
l.'h’Tl, to the chancellorshi|) of Gxibrd, and, in 
l.‘>47, to tin- archbishopric of .Armagh, appeared 
as a vigorous oj)ponent ol their errors and en- 
croachments. Proles^ing the gri-atest reverence 
for the authority of the church, and some esteem 
e\en tor thcsi: new ordeis, he denied the virtue 
ol their viduntarv {)ov(‘rty; censured their inroads 
on the province ot the more ancient clergy ; and 
aflirmed, that by their intluence, the students et 
O.xfbrd had been reduced, within his memory, 
from thirty thousand, to not more than a fdlh 
of that number. 'rhesc comj)laints were lear- 
lessly juelerred before the pontiff at Avignon, in 


■ \\ 00(1 , \ rin . 
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the year J357. But the death of the archbishop, chap. 

three years later, left his proposed reformation 

unaccomplished. The failure of his efforts, and 
his decease, were viewed by his opponents as 
tlic triumpli of their cause. It was not perceived, 
that the year of his removal would be that in 
which Wycliff’c should commence his more me- 
morable attack on the same order of abuses. 

The “Conclusions’’ published at the jiapal am.i in 
court by I’it/ralph were familiar to Wycliff’c, 
and have descended to us.' And it may be re- 
gretted, that we ha\e no composition by our 
rel'ormer, on the sanu; subject, which will admit 
ol' being attributed to so early a [leriod as the 
year l.’KK). But nearly the whole of his writings 
arc' more or less connected with the jioints of this 
controversy ; and comparing them with each other, 
and with the couelusions of Armachamis, the 
sameness ol’ the reasoning and illustration em- 
ployed, affords abundant reason to conclude, that 
the discussions of the year IddO, comprehended 
nearly the whole' of tlu.se “ Olijee'tions,” the re- 
jiublicvition of which, was among the reformer’s 
latest efforts. \\ ith respect to these “ new 
“ orders,’ hut fine* ojfmion can be iound in 

yclitfe s compositieuis. 1 1 Cod had indeed 
conferred them on the church, it was his firm 
conviction that it had been done as a chastise- 
ment, in tlu' same matnu'r as a king had bt'en 
given to Israel. But a sanction was supposed te» 

IMS. De IVild. Henil. intHMlleant'' •tne\ llu' sttuloiits ol I’aiis, 

Are’lii. 83. S«M* ihe story of Ariii.i- l'o\, 1.73*2' i 12. 
chann.s, .ind of rli.^pute^ hot wern t!if 
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be imparted to the practices of the mendicants, 

by the poverty of Christ, and of Ins apostles ; 

and this circumstance had imperceptibly in- 
duced a habit of appeal to the sacred scriptures, 
as to a decisive authority. The volume of in- 
spired truth was thus brought from its obscurity, 
and was vested, though for mistaken purposes, 
with something- of the homage due to it, as the 
guide of religious opinion. Such as were dis- 
pleased by the obtrusive services of the friars, 
were thus naturally directed to the records of the 
gospel, that the justice of these novel pretensions 
might be thence ascertained or confuted ; and 
the arguments oj)posed with most success to the 
peculiarities of these innovators, were derived from 
tile source to which they had themselves been 
tlie first to ap|)eal. It is scarcely to be ipies- 
tioned, that to these lacts wa- are considerably 
iinU-bted for \\ yclifle s early attachment to tlii' 
doctrine, which affirms the sufliciency ol the 
scriptures w ilh regard to all the jiui poscs of faith 
and duty a doctrine, in w Inch the right »»f pri- 
vate judgment was obviously implied. jVnd it 
will here-after appear, that no nunlcrn thet»l<»giaii 
has been more aware of tin- importance nt 
these maxims than U ycliffe, or more, successlid 
in delending them. It is probable, indeed, that 
he w'as very far from antieijiating the last result 
of his inquiries, whem lu; first bceame know’ii as 
the- oppommt of the new orders ; but we liave 
sutfieient evidence to justify tin; conclusion, that 
even then, these momenlctus sentinu-nts had 
become in a hf)pcful degrci- familiar to his niiial 
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The failure of Fitzralph, in his more limited pro- eHAP. 

ject of reform, had left no room to hope for im 

provement, as emanating from the pa[)acy ; and 
probably suggested to his successor in the con- 
test, the necessity of a more complete exposure 
of ecclesiastical corruption, and of a more vigorous 
appeal to the common sense of every class 
among the ])eoj)le. 

Among the few of Wycliffe’s writings which Sunivnary ot 
have been printed, is the work intitlcd, “ Objec- t'i.ms' t.. 

. . . 1 • • I 1 *• tbeir ]>rac. 

“ tions to Friars. ’ 1 his treatise is divided into tires, 

fifty chapters, and presents a summary of the 
reasonings usually urged by the opponents of the 
mendicants. .Many of the complaints made, and 
of the arguments adduced, in this production, are 
such as might perhaps have been fretjuently 
heard, in the fourteenth century, from the lips of 
the secular clergy, and even from the monks. To 
the advocates of reform, the whole were soon 
famili.ir, and, jiublished without either weariness 
or fear, became gia atly subservient to their cause. 

As Iransinitted by tin- pen of Wyclitfe, these 
objections accuse the mendicants of opposing the 
progress of the gospc'l. It appears, that they 
were accustomed to praise a contemplative, as 


togetlier with that 
a<U]r»\sse(i by the reformer to the pai'' 
liament of Uieluird the see<‘o<l, 
printed by Dr. .lames from mamiseripts, 
the one in liennet eollege, the other 
retnninin^ in the puMike lihnuic at 
Oxford,” ill 1(i08. A refeuoiee in 1l»e 
toriner doeiimeiit (chap, wiv.) to the 

c^xistinjf war in Flnnder.s, a war 

inueh eost to tlie country, and as 


<»nl V liesignerl “ to make* ("hrist',-. \ iear 
•• the mo.vt wealthy in the world, lives 
the d.itf of this inamisoript to tho ye.ar 
liiS-, only two year.s )>efore \A’ye- 
lilies death. It was at this |>erio«l, 
that I I hail the sivth gave hi** sanetion 
to t!ie warlike bishop of Norwieh, t* 
wield the carnal weapons of an Vai ^lish 
army against the adherents of his l i^ al. 
(Mement the sc\ eullt. 
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to an active li(’e ; that they were men of 

defective morals in the discharge of their functions 

as confessors ; ’’ that the vow of their fraternity was 
strictly unalterable ; that persons detected, while 
not of their order, in “ travelling to sow God's 
“word among the people,” were often persecuted 
by them, imprisoned, and sentenced to perish at 
the stake ; and that they were wont to teach, that 
without a licence from the secular authorities, no 
man should be sulfered to j)reach the gospel to the 
pcoj)le ; and this, “ though the- |)reaeher jiossess 
“ never so much knowhdge of (iod's law, and 
“ power, and will, to work alti'r that knowledge; 
“ and the sovereign be never so depraved of life, 
“ ignorant of God s law, and a foe to tlu* souls ol' 
“ Christian men.” 'I'hese are among tlu* fac ts ad- 
duced to substantiate tin- c harge that the mendi- 
cants were hostile to the' progress ot’ a scriptural 
religion, 'fhe-se ojfcnders, arc I'arthcr said to enter 
the told of the church nidawfnlly. and to imade 
the known rights ol' the- more ancient edergy ; and 
their endless exaedions arc censured, as alike 
cruel and unjust, since their tendenev had been 
to dcpri\c' the rcall\ iicc'c^sitons of certain aids 
which were (uiginallv dtsigned lor them, and 
which they would otln-rwise c;ontinne to rcM-eive. 
Their wiles, employed to indiici' vonng children to 

* \tv. \i \ , x \iii. \ V V I. a^niusl imiulrrei**, nml 

\x\i. MU w:!' chnrgM f| mi Ghmii }ik»' uj.ijefir lor**, of all 

by (»T , :i?m 1 llov li ol imt ini' siamU fouitcoji ba\e applied i"'* 

proved cilice. — Pans Aiul llu' <11 to mv < l< r-;iv loi ^ 

slah iucnt of I’»f/ralp!i i s ih lollo'^ s. iIm-n all i * the s.ici •*'' 

“ I have lu luv dim 1, so of Art(ia‘,;h, otlo rs do, luo auHo tliev sue al'H<»lv*d, 
abcujt. two tliousaiol porvous, win* oi pri leufi to l»r absoU od , It 
slaud cundfi/iried by (h** «o*iMtiros Fox.ilbi supia. 

♦ d the (Ijureb denouo «d ♦'\oiv \ear 
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assunic their “ rotten habit their shameless cor- ^ 
riiptioii of the rules established by their respec- - 
tive founders ; and their uniting, as a consecpience, 
more than the splendours of secular lordship,'* with 
the gravest ])rofcssions of the most absolute 
poverty, are among the points adverted to, as 
proofs of consummate hypocrisy. Against their 
practice as beggars, several of the most appro- 
|)riate scriptures are cilctl, and the names of 
St. Clement, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. 
Benedict, St. Bernartl, and even that of St. 
Trancis, arc adduced as authorities. While di- 
rectly accused of cajutempt for tlie civil power ; 
of encouraging simony, with a view to share in 
its spoil ; and of preterring the dis])cnsations 
ofthe jmpi', to the known commands of the I^e- 
deemer ; it is more than insinuated, that by their 
intliKnc(.‘ the sc-crcts (.)f tlu' stale frcrpiently be- 
came known to its enemies, and the wealth of 
the kiiigdom passed into tiu' hancN ol’ foreigners, 
to strengthen the sinews ol’ their war against us. 
Il the charge ol' blasphemy be also jireferrcd, it 
is not without some degret- of jusiiee. The 
power attributed to the ])ontitV, in the act of 
pardon, by these dispensers of his spiritual 


\ litlli* more than lialf century 
liad intervened, .sinre the I'l aneiseans 
Jdteinpted tn l)ribe the pontilV, otVeriny; 
Jh.H lioliiie.s.s MO les.s a Mini than forty 
tiiousand dactits in to .sanetinn 

^he violation of their rule with re.speet 
h) property . The ponli^Y i.H .said lo have 
•''tnit for the money from the hankiM* to 
whom it had been intrusted, and seizing 
fis the fruit of tran.s^nvssion, respect- 
hilly informed the astonished apjdi- 


ennts that the rule St. I'r.ineis was 
not to he infrioi^ed. — Westminster, 
it i.s said that the present ee- 
iHMal of that ordtT has not a less in- 
rome tlian twenty thousand a year. If 
this he true, it is obvious that to save 
the clergy from the snares of wealth, 
something: more is necessary than the 
tirohibitiun of estates, or of fixed re- 
venues. 


20’ii 

:hap. 

II. 
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II. 


Peculiari- 
tirs and pro 
halde «.o>ts 
of liis 01) no 
sition. 


bounty, was such, as in truth pertains to the 
Deity alone ; and by vesting the rule of their 
order, with an authority which they had not 
learned to attaclv to that of the Saviour, it is cer- 
tain that they rejected on the Author of the 
gospel, as inferior to their patrons “ in wit, in 
“ might, or in charity.” 

Snell is the substance of Wyclitfe's treatise 
against the begging friars.® Their errors, and 
their vices, had never been so generally, or so 
forcibly assailed. That which distinguished the 
etforts of our reformer, from those of Armachaniis, 
and others, was his exposure of these evils as the 
necessary consequence ol' the mendicant disci- 
pline. M hile other disputants sought to reform 
particulars, Wycliffe saw the institute itself as 
uncommanded, and of evil tendency; and instead 
of sujiposing, as some good men had done, that 


'' T'bo document pnldislied by Mr. 
Lewis, c. ii. tfiongb trequentlv ri fVrred 
to ft.s that composed by W' n i lille, is 
se.'tteely a statement of its rotjtent*. ; it 
cannot be railed ;in abridgment. 

Mr. I jcwis lias also given s(»me pis- 
sage”* mi this subject tpp.T,S,) lioin 
tbe Urb'iiiKT s Work, eiititb d, “ Ol 
(-lerk.s, l’os.sessi(»fir| s/' and Dom bin 
tract, coijt.'iiiiing bis disjoifc witb a 
iiiemlirnnt , in tbe prr^enee of tbe duke 
oi (Jioucester ; and tills is done in a 
lijann* r wlilr b sijggesl<i tliat tbes»: 
pieces are to be roiinidered as not le- 
inotely confiecled witb tbe yc.tr I'.lhiK 
I5ut tbe* reatier sboiild be appri/.e<l, 
that tbe first of lhe»*c prudiietioiis wns 
not publisbed until .somewhat inor** 
than Iwenly years aftei that period. 
1 be refoi mer’}i itinerant priest.s, were 
a c I'isH ol men who did not exist until 
towanl tbe riosi- of bi.s life. Thes»» 


men, bow»*\t*r, art' npeatedlv rid- 
Verted to in this treatise, and as suf- 
U-ring imieli persecution, from their 
restdve to copy tile example of tin' tii''t 
t bristi.'in teachers, ** in living poorlv 
and justly, and going about, teat liing 
Ireely Ood s law. - MS. 

('anil)i idge, cliap. \vi. The s. ( oml 
MS etniMsts of fourteen p.uge.s only, 
fbe former half relating f«) some tlieo- 
logle.al opinions invoiveil in the tlis- 
eussloii ; tbe latter, ineluding some ul 
tbe nn»sl pl.iiisible tilings fo be said in 
favour of ifie begging principle, ami 
tbe reformer’s iihiiuI rea.sonings op- 
pfised to tbein. This piece contains 
nothing to render its date certain ; but, 
my iinprestikinii ii, that it belongs to 
n pciiod eonsiderabty iubseqiimit ti) 

IjWif) iMS. Trill. Loll. Dub. 

the serond edition. 
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the introduction of such agents formed the most chap 

efficient means by which to elevate the character ^ 

of -the more authorized priesthood, he inculcated 
strongly, that nothing short of a removal of the 
intruders could restore the church to its long lost 
order and prosperity. At the same time, he 
remarks, and with a discernment and generosity 
hardly belonging to the age, that though men 
should “destroy their errors,” they should “save 
“ their persons,” the bringing of them “ to that 
“ living, which Christ ordained for priests” being 
the extent of his demands. Of the penalties in- 
curred by the author of such re\)roofs, we may 
judge, from the spirit and ])ower of the parties 
accused, and from the little delicacy felt in the 
middle ages, as to the means which might be 
honourably emj)loyed to crush an adversary. The 
force of the malevolence actually excited, may bo 
interred from the statement, that “ a lord would 
“ more ))atiently bear a sevme censuring of his 
“ least offence, than mendicants the soft and mild 
“ reproving of their greatest sins.” 'riirough nearly 
two centuries, the Inquisition had been perform- 
ing its work of torture and destruction on the 
continent. During that j>eriod, its odious busi- 
ness had devolved chiefly on the order of St. 
Dominic or of St. Francis ; and these, while ap- 
pealing to the rack and the stake, as their ultimate 
weapons of debate, arc described as “ the con- 
“ lessors, the preachers, and the rulers commonly 
“ of all men.” It will avail nothing to insinuate, 
that the “ Objections " thus preferred by Wyc- 
hffc, have received an undue colouring from the 
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c H A p. ^varmtli of his passions. Disputants, too fre- 
quently, manifest a greater solicitiulc to cover 
an antagonist with odium, than to guide an .in- 
quirer to truth. It is lamentable that sueh a 
vice should ever be found connected with reli- 
gious controversy. But it is important to observe, 
that the charges urged by Wyeliti'e in this in- 
stance, refer jirineipally to facts, and the praise of 
discernment so generally conceded to him, obliges 
us to suppose that their truth was notorious. 

'IV'yolitTe The year 13(J0 has been mentioned, as that in 
which our I'eformcr became distinguished by his 
/eal in this contest. In the year Ibllowing, tlie 
soc-iety of lialiol eollegi' iliseoveri'd llu'ir favour- 
able judgment of his eharaetei'. and of his sit- 
vices in the cause of the iiuiveisiiy, by presi-nting 
him to the li\ ing of rillingliaiu — a benetiee of 
considerable value, aud situate iu the dioei'sc of 
Linc(»ln. By the same cunimuuity, aud williin 
the same period, John de W yelille was ealh-d to 
the dignity of warden." I'our years later, how- 


'MagisB r A\ w-lillc pri r 

|)re.srnt:i. j)er et Si hol ir« '‘ \ulf 

tie liaiio! M.l lir.ele. <!•• 

htiin. \ar. per ,Joli. Hiyi:er. II, 

1(1. ^I:iy, liWil. ill .\r<lii. Stow.- It is 
til II', also, tint tile iiniiio of \\' \ ehiro or - 
nirs in n Moti< e fonmi in tlir tliorosan 
regi'ler, w Ik re it r* fits to tin- iinitin^r 
of till* ( liiirt li of Vbhodo'le to H liiol 
lo'ill . “ .U' yutx! impt r «lt - 

“ fnneto -rectorc rcrU sitr jouoi Itjalis 
" <le ,\l)lK;(le'le, Iiiiiro. (Ikk- in .\irlii 
“ diacori. Unfit . vrnil in.agistei .lofi. tie 
“ \N w‘li( tn/ir custos sen /nagj>ler Anle 
“ tie Halliol, (.)xoii. et exhilinit \'i in-ru. 
*' l^atri Domino .loiianni Liiie.ol. Kpi.'- 
oopo literns .Apostidiras,” CVc. 
iiy nwi II MS, fol. :u,7, lifl-S In VMM, 


W yi’liHc reliiKjiiislied the living id 
I’illifigliani lor tliat of Lnlgei'ul, a' 
nppo.Ms fioiti tin* follovting imie ; — 
“ .loliannes lie W velif, pn shiter, pn - 
“ sentatns pn fmlrein .Diliaiim i;i dc 
“ Pavi lv priori in I l-.i'pitalis .lohaiinis 
“ Ji rtistili in ill .Aligliti ml eeelt >i:i>!i 
“ tie IiO!t‘^:ii esliall Line, tlioe. Areln- 
** t|i aeon. Bucks |)er rt'signat. doinini 
“ Jolianni.s \V v tliorneW> k, e\ e-'i"'*'* 
*' pennnt.itioni.' de ipsa einn et'el< si:' 
** paroeltiali d(‘ rvlinghain, ilit'li* di'"'* 
•• ndini'HFis Nov. 12, 

“ mtffunn. ' — Lt'Wis. iv..i. 17. 

“ That U yeliire was xvardon of H'l* 
li.d ctdlei^e in i:i(il, is the irtMieird 
statement id’ Iiis hiograpbi^r.s. 
there is one eirriim,>tance which 
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ever, we find him accepting the same office, in con- c ha p. 

nexion with Canterbury hall ; and for this honour — 

he was indebted to the enlightened friendship ofot'cCt"^ 
Simon de Islep, then archbishop of Canterbury. 

This primate had filled some of the most impor- 
tant offices in the church and the government, and 
with his attachment to learning, united a contempt 
of luxury, and an abhorrence of clerical delin- 


appeared to throw a shade of un- 
certainty over this conclusion. The 
reader must be apprised, that a few 
years later, WyclilVe appealed to the 
jiontitV for restoration to his warden- 
ship of Canterbury liall. And the cir- 
cumstaiH'e referreil to is, that Langliain, 
then archbishop of ('anleibury, in at- 
tempting to justify his l onduct toward 
the appellant, lias employed language, 
which implies that WyclilVe had been 
recently numbered with the secular 
>eholars of the said bnindation. It is 
true, individuals and sociidies were 
subject to more sudden and violent 
changes in those ages than at present, 
ami that diire should relinquish 

the wardenship at lialiol, to assume 
the same utlice iu an infant institution, 
may be accounted for on the ground 
that the younger seminary was rising 
beneath the patronage of a living me- 
tropolitan. Hut that the master of an 
older institution should descend to the 
rank of scholar in the younger, is by 
no means probable. Accordingly, if 
what is implied in the language of the 
archbisbup be correct, it i.s dillicult to 
suppose that WyclitVe was ever master 
of Baliol. Opposed liowever to the 
negative conclusion are tlie following 
decisive facts. 1st. It is not to be 
questioned, that the oflice of warden 
ui Haliol college was su.stained in the 
>ear IMU, by a John de Wyclitre. 
i-M. Tile John dc WyclilVe, of Baliol, 
Was in the same year presented to the 
living of Fillingliaiii ; and, lastly, in 
VO I.. 1. 


1368, the living of Fillingham was 
a.ssuredly occupied by our reformer, 
being relinquished by him in the No- 
vember of that year, in favour of Lut- 
gersal. 

In iublition to which, Langham re- 
tained his archit'piscopal dignity but 
tw'o years; remo\ ing to Avignon, the 
residence of the pope, iti 1368. His 
knowledge of WyclitVe’s case appear.s 
to have been at best imperfect ; bi.s 
infoi Illation would not be increased 
by his removal to Avignon, and 
it i.s from the papal court that be 
makes the statement adverted to. The 
inference tbendore is, that WyclitVe 
was never ieckone<i with the scholars 
at Canterluiry hall, but that the arch- 
bishop, from some unknown cause, 
bad presumed him to have been of 
their inimber. The trivial mistake 
may be easily supposed, and then the 
direct evidence of WyclitVe's being 
master of Baliol, in 1361, remains 
wliolly undisturbed. If the John Wy- 
rlilVc, master of Baliol, be vieweil as 
anotlier person of that name, we must, 
from various fai'ts, siijipose him to have 
been a member of the family w ith w hich 
vve have judged the lefonuer himself 
to have been eonnecled. But that the 
family adverted to, should have in- 
cluded two persons so naintul, and that 
no notice of either should occur in its 
rcconls, while others <*f so imioh less 
note are insertt d, is to the last degree 
improbable. 


1 
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rrsjw rtiiij- 
lii^ vv iril»-ij- 


• quencies, which rendered him, to the incompetent 
. and the vicious, an object of terror.''^ WyclifFe 
may have felt himself flattered by an appointment, 
which not only originated with the flrst eccle- 
siastic of the realm, but with one so much dis- 
posed to investigate pretensions to learning and 
piety. He saw not tlic diliiculty, however, to 
which this promotion would soon expose him, or 
the proftered distinction would, ])erliaps, have been 
declined. 13y such a step he would have saved 
himself from some inconvenience and vexation, 
but there were some lessons respecting tlie 
policy of Rome, which, in that case, he would 
have i'ailcd to learn, and which were* not more 
painful to him, than im])ortant to the due pro- 
secution of the objeet for which he was to live. 

Canterbury hall had bi'en I'ounded by the |)re- 
sent archbishop, and was designed for the benelit 
of eleven scholars, eight of whom were to he 
clerks, or secular clergymen ; the remaining three, 
and the warden, were to be chosen from the 
monks of Christchurch, Canterbury. Tlie otHce 
of warden was flrst conferred on Woodhall, a 
monk, and a doctor in divinity, but a man whose 
restless spirit had ])roved the ceaseless occasion 
of disorder, and who threw the whole violence of 
his tem{)(;r into the disp\ites which had long di- 
vid<;d the religious eeclesiasticrs from the* secidar. 
It was with deep regret that Islep saw the comi- 
rnunity, on which he had lavished his patronage 


T1h‘ elleels (ft Imh discipline were politaii, and lo be pbired under that ol 

such, that Syriinwell, ftishopof Lincoln, his holiness. Hut the primate .speedil.' 

gave the p(»pf a sum of money to be deinolislu'd this disorderly bariiti* ^ 

freed Ironi the jiiiisrlirtioji rrlhis metro- (Collier i. H.Yd. 
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and his substance, conspicuous rather for dissen- < 
sion than improvement ; and availing himself of a . 
provision in the founding of the institution, he 
removed the present warden, and the three monks 
his adherents ; and supplying the ])lace of the latter 
with the same numl)er of secular scholars, he invited 
John de Wycliffc to the vacant office of master. 
These arrangements were but recently coin])letcd, 
when the decease of the archbishop, was followed 
by the apj)ointment of Peter Langham as his 
successor in office. This prelate, translated from 
the see of liJy, had been previously abbot of 
Westminster, and a j)rivate monk.'* II is kmnvn 
attachment to the religious orders, and his ])resent 
elevation, by an act of papal ))rovision, disclosed to 
VN'oodhall, and his ex])elled associates, a ])r(jsi)eet 
of reinstatement too inviting to be lost. Their 
appeal was respectfully heard, and under a ]n'e- 
tence that the late changes in Canterbury hall 
had, by some mysterious means, been forced upon 
its founder, or at least had received his apj)roba- 
tion at a time when hardly competent to a rational 
decision, the monks were restored, and Woodhall, 
after the interval of a few weeks, resumed the 


In ccclosiastical history, the most 
luxurious and nnihitious churohjiicn, 
l»avo fro<juoiitlY proved the most /.oa- 
lous patrons of inonk.s. Tliov appear 
us it (M)ncerned to alone for tlieir t>\\n 
idolatry of tito world, hy encouraging 
utlieis in tlieir apparent contempt of it. 
Ironi the totlowiog lines, written on 
♦lie ooca.sion of lianghanrs removal 
Kly, it appears that the day of 
departure was no day of mourii- 

ing. 

r 


Exultant ru’li, tjuia Simon. Iran.sit ah 
Ely 

\i\ (Mijus advt nliim, tlent in Kent millia 
centum. 

He had united tlm cliaucellorslup of 
Eugl.iiid with the rank of prelacy ; hut 
covertly grasping at the t>rincely dig- 
nity of a cardinal, he fell under the 
royal tli>pleasure, arul nlimpiisliiug 
hi.s primacy, retired to \>ignon. - An- 
glia Sacra, i. 17, IS. 120. 

O 
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office of warden. The weakness, and the dis- 
honesty, of the pica advanced in favour of tliis 
counterchange, are manifest, and must have been 
so to its authors. Islep, when vesting Wycliffe 
with the authority of master, dcsciibes him as a 
man in whose tidelity, circumspection, and in- 
dustry, he much confided ; and as one whom he 
now called to this office, on account of the ho- 
nesty of his life, his laudable conversation, and 
his knowledge of letters. J5ut it had soon become 
evident, that to antieij)ate harmony from that 
mixture of the religious and the sec.mlar, wliieh 
the candour of Islep had contemplated, was to 
expect a power of cohesion between the iron and 
the clay; and the point to be determined, in 
conscciucnee, was, to which of these classes the 
benefits of the establishment should be exclu- 
sively aj)j)lied ? This (jucstion had, indeed, been 
decided, most explicitly, l)y the acts of the 
founder; hut opposed to his known pleasure was 
that of certain intriguing monks. The fact also, 
that the secular scholars provided for l)y the first 
arrangements of the institution, were twice the 
number of the religious, was itself sufficient to 
demonstrate, that, from the beginning, the advan- 
tages of the seminary were designed e///V//// for 
fhat class of persons.'* 

It will be conceded, that the surrender of an 
important cause to the judgment of an arbitrator 
known to be unfriendly, is no mean proof of con- 
scious integrity. \V "yclifft^ was aware ol the 

Till- III' the |iii|>i'rii ii'lnliii)' In IliO iiiav 1>« si i'O 

|..■.llll' , Nil. n. I\. 
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encouragement which the religious orders had chap. 

. ^ . II. 

derived from the papal court, in conducting 

their insidious attacks on the rights of the clergy, 
and on the immunities claimed by the univer- 
sities. But he was also aware of being sup- 
ported in his present suit by the will of the 
dead, and by a degree of obvious justice, which 
it might be deemed impolitic to evade. He 
therefore joined his expelled associates, in an 
appeal from the judgment of the metropolitan 
to that of the pope. The pontiff could not be 
insensible to the ditliculties of the question, and 
prudently transferred the investigation of its de- 
tails to the diligence of a cardinal. The same 
j)olicy suggest(!d the delay of a definite sentence, 
and nearly four years jiassed before it could be 
obtained. But the fact that Wyclifi'c should 
have ajipealcd to Rome, even under these cir- 
cumstances, may be regarded as evidence, that 
he had not yet learned to question either the 
claims, or the integrity, of the pontiffs, as in 
later years. The circumstance is. at the same 
time, compatible with far more modified views 
of papal pretensions than were generally adopted. 


But if this apjieal from the judgment of 
metropolitan, to that of the pope, may 
viewed as the proof of confidence in the j 


his ui' tirinness 

and inle- 

1)0 At tins 

crisis. 

us- 


tice of his cause, — his subsc([ucnt conduct must 


be allowed to bespeak the same conviction still 


more plainly. He could not be ignorant that 
the slightest indication of feeling, hostile to the 


claims of the Roman prelates, would be marked 
l>y his opponents, and reported to the papal 
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CHAP, court, with suitable comments, and the darkest 

colouring'. From December, 13G5, to March, 

13G7, he had possessed his wardenship ; and 
from his part in the apjieal to the pontiff, he 
must be supposed to have felt somewhat soli- 
citous to preserve it. Had his spirit been capable 
of subjection to a little calculating- |)oliey, he 
would doubtless have abstained, at least for a 
while, from his attacks on a class of men known 
as the most effective agents of the [)apal power. 
It is, however, while this cause is pending, that 
the zeal of W ycliffe, as the enemy of corruption, 
whether in the head or the members of the hier- 
archy, became so far conspicuous as to attract 
attention from the highest authorities in the 
realm. His jicii was still employed, and his 
voice was still heard, in defence of the univer- 
sity, o|)posing that in(lei)en(lence of its laws 
which the popi's had attempted in favour of 
the mendicants ; nor was he less active in the 
cause of the parochial clergy, whose flocks were 
frcrpicntly estranged from them by the influence 
of those more devoted ministr rs of the supersti- 
tions, and of the despotic authority of Uome.'' 

'.ml o' I,.- ft is at this crisis, also, that we find his name 
" fearlessly associated with a controversy wliieli 
had arisen between I’hlward the third, and the 
jiontitf, I'rban the fifth. It was in 13(io, that the 
letters of I’rban demanded of the English mo- 
narch, the annual jiayment of a thousand marks, 

* Afjtliom W ooii waxes cjuitr* va- firiMsionnl tin? loss of liis 

hard 111 asseiiMtg, tlial tlie /.cal for ilist. ui»i stipra. l’o\ maU* .s lit*' 
int; r.afioo \Nliir!i \\ vrIilIV liml prrvi- staftMiH nt, Arln i. r >.“»7 ; tisi 
oos!\ !isr:f,vrr«d ind ' fioHiin,; sloim, iii. 332 , and oHjcin- 
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to be transferred to the papal treasury, as a feudal chap. 
acknowledgment for the sovereignty of England 
and Ireland, those kingdoms being, it was .said, 
held in fee of the successors of St. Peter. The rea- 
der will be aware, that this offensive claim was 
founded on the alleged surrender of the English 
crown, by king .John, to Innocent the third. That 
monarch survived this odious stipulation but two 
years, and by his son the oath of fealty was 
repeated. By succeeding princes that formality 
was prudently evaded, and the claim of the tri- 
bute was citlier neglected or honoured, as the 
favour of the pontiff was felt to be important or 
otherwise. Thirty-three years had passed since 
the last annual tril)Ute had been paid, when the 
arrears for that interval, and the feudal subjection 
which the sum was intended to express, were de- 
manded by lbl)an. In det’ault of such ])ayment, 
tin; king was farther admonished, that he would 
be cited duly to appear, and to answer for such 
neglect, in the court of tlie sovereign pontiff, who 
had become his civil, no less than his religious 
superior.'" 

In the following' year, Edward submitted this spint«i .w. 

' . * I "f lb» 

(luestion to his j^arliament. rrom the (leeease ot 
.lolm, the influence of that assembly had been 
rajiidly increasing, and the ct)nmn>ns had become 
an essential, and often an etlicient, portion of the 
legislature. At this period, indeed, it was both 

C'ottoii’M Ahridg;rn<*iil, 102. lEtrttrs ablt* to the close of Kd- 

fi'ts (lucMtioncil wiiether this trihutc Nva.s ward’s nunorily.— i'oin. ii. .» Kdw . I. 
pitid by any .sovereign after John. Dee. IS ; t> ICdw . I. F«*l>. 23 ; 10 V.dw , 1 , 

iii, c, 12. It appears, liowe^cr, At»ril 2S ; 29 ICdw, I. ^Marcli IS ; Tom. 
certain notices in Hyiner, that it iv. i Kdw. III. April 2S. 

^as paid, tltoii^li not without eofj.sidoi - 
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the law and the practice of the realm, that every 
statute aftecting the general interest, should 
depend for its validity on the sanction of the three 
estates ; and that the property of the subject 
should not be taxed without his consent. The reii^n 
of Edward extended to fifty years, during which 
period, more than seventy parliaments, })0sse.ss- 
ing this high authority, were convened ; and more 
than once it was solemnly enacted, that one such 
assembly, at least, should be annually summoned.” 
The claim now advanced was one in which the ho- 
nour of the nation was involved. The king, there- 
fore, in the person of his chancellor, requested the 
advice of parliament, as to the answer which should 
be returned to the pope, d’he jirelales solicited 
a day for private delilieratiim ; but assembling 
on the morrow, the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the members of the commons, were una- 
nimous in stating, that neither king John, nor 
any other sovereign, had power thus to subjecl 
the realm of England, without consetit of par- 
liament; that this consent was not obtained ; and 
that, passing over other ditlieidties, the \^ hole 
transaction, cm the ))art of the king, was in viola- 
tion of the oath which he had taken on receiving 
his crown, lly the temjioral nobility, and the pt)- 
j)ular representatives, it was farther determined, 
that should the j)ontitl commence his threatened 
process against the monarch of England, as his 
vassal, the strength of the nation should be in- 
stantly called to the king’s aid. 

This phalanx of opposition emdd not have been 

'■ Ling-.inl, iv. HiO. 
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anticipated by Urban, though, assuredly, the de- chap. 
maud ought to have appeared to him as most ’ 

unseasonable. The victories of Cressy and 

Poictiers had recently diffused the military fame 
of England, and the peace of Bretigni had se- 
cured to Edward every thing which could have 
been rationally expected as the fruit of his incur- 
sions upon France. But Urban felt not the 
weight of these circumstances, until it was too 
late to profit by them. His successors in office 
became wiser at his cost. From this period, 
they appear to have rclimpfishcd all hope of any 
direct secular su])remacy in England. The flat- 
tering elevation was doubtless abandoned with 
regret, and sycophants would certainly arise, to 
plead even for this arrogant pretension as sacred, 
though denounced by the legislature of their 
country, as a usurpation too gross to be endured. 

It will be borne in mind bv the reader, that wv.iik w 

‘ . 11 • 1 cb.iileng«d 

a subjection of the civil power, in all Us de- b«a.ftnd n. 
partnients, to the presiding authority of the 
hierareby, was viewed by many, in the ages 
now adverted to, as the only arrangement con- 
sistent with the relation of the parties, the latter 
being considered as the parent of the former. 

To this theory, which made the church the mo- 
ther of the state, and which, as a consequence, 
rendered bishops the fathers of princes, every 
patriot feeling was often surrendered, and sur- 
rendered as the most unquestionable evidence 
of exalted piety. To minds of such a character, 
the decision of the Fhiglish parliament respeetin 
the tribute claimed by the pontifl', must hav 


CC o 
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CHAP, been seriously unwe/conie ; and connected with 

1_ various vcccnt movements, tending to abridge the 

general iniluence of the clergy, it must have awak- 
ened the strongest displeasure in many quarters. 
This ertect we see strikingly cxemplitied in the 
conduct of an anonymous monk, who soon after 
the judgment of the parliament became known, 
published a defence of the pontifical claim, enter- 
ing warmly into the discussion of the ijucstions 
so long at issue between the secular and tiie 
spiritual powers. At this period, Wyclitt’e’s ce- 
lebrity had arisen, chictly, iVom his dispute wiili 
the mendicants ; and if their vices were merely 
those of a particular class of ofienders, wo have 
seen that the reproof of these created a s])irit 
of inquiry, exteudiug itself, imperceptibly, and 
almost necessarily, to »nany of the- corruptions hv 
which other ti-atures of the genmal syslmu were 
c<|ually disfigure tl. 

i\ summary of the tract, published by the mo- 
nastic controversialist alluded to, has been trans- 
mitted to us by the pen ttf W'yclifie. From this 
it appears, that the writer viewed the senereigiity 
of I'higUmd as legally forfe ited to the- pope', !)>’ 
the failure e>t the annual tribute; and that in his 
creed, the cle-rgy, whether considereal as imli- 
viduals or communities, weae* fairly e:xe'mi)t, both 
in person and proj)e‘rty, iVom all subjection to the 
magistrate.''' Our refoinur is called u|)on hy 
name to prove the fallacy ol' the^se- oj)inie)ns. Nar 


trad in preterm cd flip A|>ppri(!i\ to tliin voltiru*’ i** tliotigltl 

S Idcti inanusi iimI w,»». |irintpfl utiricn-.s.^iarv . n.s pvorv llddi 

l»y Vr. I jCwIh. insertion in iIm* in if appr art* in tli« tp\t. 
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was he in ignorance, concerning the motives of chap. 
his anonymous antagonist, in assailing him with 
this challenge. The (luestions to be discussed, 
were such as could not be approached without 
hazard ; and it is stated by Wycliffe, as infor- 
mation which he had received, that the hope of his 
opponent was, in the first place, to defame his 
person before the ])ontiff, that laden with ccele- 
siastical censures, lie might be deprived of his 
preferments ; secondly, to purchase the favour 
of the Roman court to himself, and his order ; 
and, lastly, that the pope ruling this kingdom 
with less control, secular possessions might be 
more largely accumulated by the religious. To 
counteract, in some measure, this tendency to 
slander, Wyclitfc describes himself as a humble 
and obedient son of the church, proposing to 
afHrm nothing that may be reported to her in- 
jury, or reasonably otl'end the ears of devout 
men. 

The reformer had recently numbered the for- 
tieth year of his age; and the fact of his being 
challenged to refute the positions assumed, ]>hunly 
suggests, that jirevious to this period, the leading 
features of his character, as it has descended to 
us, were not only formed, but generally known. 

There could be no meaning in such an appeal, 
exccjit to a man who had become consjueuous 
as the opponent of undue jnetension, not only as 
proceeding from the mendicants, but from any 
]>ortion of the clergy, even from the pontitf himself. 

Had this attack been made by a disciple of St. 
Dominic, or of St. Francis, Wyclitl’c's dispute with 
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^*11^**' the coninumitics boasting of such names, would 

have been sutheient to explain its origin. It comes, 

however, from the monastery, where the mendi- 
cant orders had ever been regarded in the light of 
rival candidates for poj)uIar applause, and where 
any exposure of their errors was in general rather 
grateful than obnoxious. Tlic opinions also which 
the antagonist of the friars was thus summoned to 
confute, involved the whole (piestion of’ the pope's 
temporal power ; and the entire ground of those 
dissensions, wliich had been j)erpctuated between 
the priest and the magistrate, from the conversion 
of the western nations. 

sni.stvue In his reply, he descuibes himself as the king's 
’"''^ peculiar clerk, from which it appears that lu* had 
received the honorary distinction of royal eha|)- 
lain. The right of the king, in connexion with the 
|)arliument, lud. only to deny the tribute edainud 
by the pope, but to subject all clergymen to tho 
bar of the magisfrate in all civil cases, and even 
to alienate the goods of the ehuixdi, is atlirmed to 
be a (hjctrine established bv the law, and also by 
the ancient practice of the realm. Ife tacitly 
admits tluit such measma.'s may be at variance 
with certain ecclesiastical canons, l)ut he contends 
for their strict acc’ordance with the claims of natu- 
ral right, and with the maxims of the civil law, 
and those of the sacred scripture.s. A|)pealiag 
to these sources of authority, in support of his 
statements, h(‘ absttiins from the em])loyment of 
the arguments which he was well qualified to 
adduce in defence of them - -deeming it a nioio 
efficient method of procedure, to |)rcscnt his readers 
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with the subst?"ce of several speeches, delivered chap. 

by certain secular lords, in reference to the claim ^ — 

lately urged on the English monarch by the pon- 
tiff. This mode of reply, while it furnished the 
best reproof of the personalities in which his ano- 
nymous adversary had indulged, would perhaps 
be farther approved, as j)lacing the shield of au- 
thority between tlie humble reformer and the 
power of his enemies. The specclies which have 
been thus preserved may interest the curious 
reader, as cxhibitijig a specimen of the manner 
in which our senators of the fourteenth cen- 
tury could treat tpiestions demanding a good 
degree of information and discernment. What 
is reportefl from them in this doeinnent, is not, 
indeed, a coinj)lete outline of the debate adverted 
to, but rather extrac^ts from that memorable dis- 
cussion ; and the selection made, is evidently 
intended to plact' the series of dillieulties in which 
tlie |)apal edaim was involved within the smallest 
compass, and in their most consecutive form. To 
us, the paper is chietly valuable, as containing 
arguments, which, by adoption, are those of 
VV'^ycliffe himself; and such as appear to have 
derived some, important peculiarities from the 
vigour and intrepidity of his owui genius. 

1'he first lord declares, all feudal subjection to 
be founded in the necessary subordinations of 
j)olitical powder. This subordination, he contends, 
could not have been the origin of J'higland s sub- 
jectiou to the papacy ; and herice it is interred, 
that on the principles of feudal justice, the de- 
pendence introduced should not be regarded as 
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CHAP, a thing at all fit to be continued. Should the 

^ — pontifi’ attempt to su|)ply this deficiency in the 

foundation of his present claim, by resorting to 
force, the speaker avows his readiness to appeal 
to the same weapons. The next sj)eakcr extends 
this line of argument. Feudal tribute, he ob- 
serves, can be justly due only where feudal pro- 
tection might be rendered. This protection the 
pope cannot atford to those whom he now claims 
as his vassals, nor ought he to meddle with such 
modes of })rotection, though they were really at 
his command, since the cdiaracter distinguishing 
his holiness, should be that of “chief in the i'ol- 
“ lowing of Christ; ’ and tlu‘ Saviour having no 
wlicre to lay Ids head, has taught his ministers, 
by example, the contempt with which they 
should reg-ard all earthly power and ])ossessions. 
The duty of the moment is, therefore, declared 
to be, to resi.st this demand of civil homage, and 
carefully^ to limit the intluenee of the pope to the 
spiritualities <d’ his olHce. W hile it was thus 
shown, that this feudal tribute eoidd not he ex- 
acted on the ground ol feudal benefits ; the third 
speaker declares, and with ecjual plainness, that 
it could as little be tbunded on any religious ad- 
vantages, sup|)oserl to result to the nation from 
this vassalage to the papal court — inasmuch as 
the inHuence of the pontiff, and of his cardinals, 
was emphnaal in litth; else than to di‘|)rive the 
laml f)f its treasure, and to aid tlie caus(! of its 
enendes. 'Ffiis ncd>li‘man was succeeded by n 
fourth, who states, that one-third t)f the property 
of ihe kingdom had become that of the church, 
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that over this property the pope had long claimed chap. 

the authority of lordship, and, in consequence, 1_ 

exacted his first-fruits from every vacant benefice. 

Tliis interference in temporal things, it is ob- 
served, must be either as vassal to the king, or 
as his superior. If the former doctrine would 
be rejected by the pontiff, the latter should be 
equally spurned by the nation ; and it is, there- 
fore, recommended to present some forcible check 
to the progress of claims, which, in some interval 
of political weakness, may extend the despotism 
already imposed on the church, in an ccpial mea- 
sure to the state. The remarks of the next 
speaker are no less pertinent. He expresses 
himself curious to know the (?xj)rcssed condition on 
which the disputed tribute was first granted. If 
it were rendered for tlu' benefit of absolution as 
conferred upon the king, or for the removal of 
the interdict wliich had passed upon the kingdom, 
the whole transaction is declared to be “ simo- 
“ nean dishonesty,” denianding reprobation alike 
from lords and churchmen. The gifts of the 
priesthood, it is ])leaded, have been freely be- 
stowed, that they might be as freely admi- 
nistered ; but the ])ope, under this view of his 
conduct, is heard to say, ‘‘ I will absolve thee, 
“only upon condition that 1 receive so much 
“ money annually, and for ever.” If, indeed, the 
pontifical claim were made, not on the ground 
of any spiritual benefit conferred, but on the 
principle of a strict feudal subjection — it is then 
‘H gued, that a claim to dispose of the crown itself, 
ntight be urged at some future period, with as 
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cFiAP. much appearance of justice as the present cle- 
- inand of a census. By anotlier lord it \vas 
observed, that if the land were ever the fan- 
possession of the ])ontift‘, his right to barter the 
goods of the church, so as to e.xchange an opu- 
lent kingdom for the trivial annuity of seven 
hundred marks, might be justly cjuestioned. 
Certainly he, who could thus 1‘ar alienate eccle- 
siastical ])roj)erty, might disj)ose of it entirely, 
and is not accordingly to be much coveted in 
the character of a feudal su])erior. The same 
speaker proceeds to state, that “ Christ is the 
“ supreme Lord, while the ))ope is a man, and 
“ liable to sin, and who, while in mortal sin, 
“ according to divines, is unfitted for dominion 
and he concludes by observing, “ it is, therefore, 
■“ plainly enough Ibr us to keep ourselves frum 
“ mortal sin, to the service of one Lord of the 
‘‘ kingdom ; to communicate ol our goods virtn- 
“ (jusly to the poor; and, as in j’ormcr time, to 
" hold our kingdom immediately of Christ, who. 

as ciiief Lord, teaches whati-ver is most lawful 
“ and perfect, with respect to man s authority. 
The last spe-aker exposed, still more forcibly, the 
uijustice of the pajral demand, as visiting the sins 
of the monarch on the freedom and jnoperty ot 
the subject, and that to remote generations. To 
this arrangement, in which all are certainly io- 
tcrestetl, it is argued, that according to the custom 
of the realm, the assent of all should have been 
r)btained ; in the place of which the seal of the 
king, and of a few apostate lords, has been 
made to suffice. 'Lhe grant, therefore, as ncvei 
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made by the kingdom, is contemned as one 

which the kingdom never should descend to 

recognize.'" 

Sucli were the sentiments, and the reasoning, 
which led to that decision of the English parlia- 
ment, by which the demand of the census was 
for ever silenced as a national cpiestion. The 
claim had been stated by Wyclitfe's opponent, in 
a form of logic, from whicli the escape of an ad- 
versary was conceived to be impossible. Having 
delivered it as an axiom, that every dominion 
granted on condition, is dissolved on the failure 
of that condition, ho proceeds with all gravity to 
remark, that the pope, as supreme lord, pre- 
sented our king with the kingdom of England, 
on the condition that England should pay, an- 
inially, seven hundred marks to the Roman court. 

This condition, he observes, has been repeatedly 
overlooked, and the result is viewed accordingly 
as inevitable, viz. that tlu', king has fallen from the 
true dominion of bhigland. ^\ yclilfe deseended 
to reply, that this proci'ss of reasoning, whieh had 
so ])leased his adversary, must be defective some- 
where, since its conse(pience was certainly fal- 
lacious; and this defect he states as eonsisting 
in the dishonesty of the condition assumed. 'Fhe 
supjjosed transfer of the land and its people, from 
the king to the pope*, is treated as the dream of 
a fraudulent ambition, and presumed to be so 

A tt'inpi'i* tiiurh rt'.st'inhiing et’iiliiiy i-ai her. - - W t r, Ann. 

the i'^nglish ooiiiiuon.s and noliiiity, 12J1. \V alsinglinin . i ly ptnirigiii.a 
•s observiihlir in nrany to Ni iiNtr. Ann. 

same class of persons ntorc than u 
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exhibited in tlie arguments adduced from the lips 
of the English senate. To these the querulous 
recluse is advised to prepare an answer; and 
ATycliffe concludes by observing, “if I mistake 
“ not, the day will come iji which all exactions 
“ shall cease, before he will prove such a cou- 
“ dition to be reasonable and honest.’' 

The parliament, to which the honour of auni- 
hilatijig this odious servitude pertains, was also 
recpiired to interpose its authority with resjicet to 
the struggle still continued between tlu; imuuli- 
cants and the universities. 'I’he complaints jire- 
ferred by each party were patiently heard ; and, 
from the decision of their present judges, it ap- 
pears, that the I'riars continued to be ehargealili' 
with etforts to seduet' the young, and with ma- 
nifesting an adheri-nce to the claims of tlu* papacy, 
inconsistent with the <daims of patriot ism. Such, 
however, had been the mutual t xeiteinent, that 
it was deemed important to urge ujion the liti- 
gants a rt'sj)e(dtul deportment in their ac( u.'<- 
tomed intercourse ; and in harmony with tin 
previous decision resjiecting tlu‘ tribute, it was 
resolved, that no scdiolar under the* age ot cigli- 
teen, should be reeeivi rl into any niendicaiil 
order- that no document tending in any manner 
to the iniury ot' the natioiml seminaries, slninhl 
be hereafter receivcfl trom the pope ; and that 
cverv futiirr; ditl'erence between the |)artics at 
issin-, should be decided in the court of the king 
and without I'arlher appeal.'" 


CoMo jd, \ 'OJ. tO'i. (hillu r. i. 
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We have no direct information as to tlie persons chap. 

oil whom it devolved to advocate the cause of the ^ — 

universities on this occasion. Then' are facts, 
however, wliieh afford the strongest presumption, uiTcourt 
that the defence of Oxford was not conducted 
without the assistance ol‘ Wycliffe. His name had 
become connected witli the present controversy 
far lieyond that of any living man; and the legal 
provisions now made, went to the removal of evils 
against which his loudest complaints had been 
directed. It is farther evident, that this appli- 
cation to the high court of jiarliament was jire- 
ferred with cautious solicitude by both parties ; 
and it is important to remark, that of the debate 
immediately preceding the tliscussion of this 
(piestion in the senate, Wycliffe was himself an 
auditor." Such, too, was the resentment of 
I'.dward at this crisis, that he not only refused 
the badge ol‘ feudal homage demanded by the 
pope, but also, till' ancient and more harmless 
tribute of Peter s-penee ; and under this feeling 
he appears to ha\e coul’erivd on our reformer the 
title of royal eha|)lain, a distinction of which we 
find him possessed immediately afterwards, and 
one, the obtaining of w hich, it would be other- 
wise dillicult to exjilain. 

I'roni all these lircumstames we may safely 
conclude, that the pi'ison of yelltfe, then the 
warden of Canterbury hall, was not unknown to 
the members of the parliament convened in Iddd, 

It is I'vident that the doctrines of which he after- 

riic spepi'lu iiitroiltK-eil ( lii ril*- “ mnnl.i!ii (‘ofiriliti Poiiiinis svcii- 
are (lio.^e “ rpiaiii niiditi in *• I.irilMis 


I 
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CHAP, wards became so prominent an advocate, exerted 

^ — a powerful influence over that assembly. The 

interference of the papal court in temporal matters 
was there censured with a peculiar freedom; while 
the boldest comparisons were sometimes ventured 
between the primitive and the present pastors of 
the church. I'hc conclusions which followed the 
discussions referring to the census, and to the 
mendicants, were precisely those which were 
subsequently censured as emanating from the 
mind of our reformer, or as having found in him 
their most distinguished advocate. The entire 
subjection of the jirojicrty of the realm, and of 
all its persons, in their civil capacity, to the au- 
thority of the magistrate, are the tenets avowed 
in the senate ; and they are jniblished by 
M’yclifl'e, as tenets which he is jiri'jvared to de- 
fend. Hut it is of most imiiortance to observe, 
that in the assembly where these ipiestions were 
so ably investigated, it was also aflirmed, and 
ap|)arcntly without contradiction, that the canon 
law, on which so much pretension had been 
founded, was in itself of humble authority, being 
rendered superfluous by the Christian scrijitures, 
which, considered alone, are described as siifli- 
cient to dcti-rmine every jioint of moral or reli- 
gious oliligation. The pontifl’ also, contrasted 
with the invisible head of the church, is not only 
described as a inert; man, and as peccable, Imf as 
liable tt) the guilt of mortal transgression ; and, 
ettnsidered in the latter state, is declared to have 
forfeited every right to ecclesiastical dominion, 
'riie reader will not need to be informed, that 
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such opinions would give offence to many, and chap. 
that by more they would be questioned as new 
and dangerous. It is certain, that in England, 
the doctrine thus afiirmed respecting the suffi- 
ciency of the scriptures, and respecting the al- 
leged consequence of mortal sin, obtained in 
Wycliffe their first advocate.** 

^ Th« last senliinont, is more pro- another parliament, (see chap, iv.) 
ininently given in his reply to a (pies- and it was lo expose him to much mis- 
fion proposed a few years later l»y representation, and ineoin. e'litnee. 
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Ki))v \iti) the lliild had renelu-d th(‘ fiftic.'th yc'nr 
(.r his au'e, wlieii W’ycliihe hecaiuc known to the 
English court l)y his iirst del’eiua' of tin* crown. 
I’lic tailings, or niisldrtiincs, of the preeiding 
monarch, had invc.lvcd the youth of his son aiul 
successt.r in serious ditliculties. lint the young 
j)rinee soon discovered that superior military 
genius, and that |;ortion ofcaj)acity for govei iiment, 
which the- dismembered sttiti; ol’ the kingdom 
imperiously demanded from tlie sovereign. Still, 
through the tbrmer half of the long reign ol hal- 
ward, his schemes of compiesf, which e\ery olla'i' 
arrangement was intendeil to subserve, had pco- 
(iiieed little beside mortification and embarrass- 
ment, No real advantage had resulted fi'oiu i"'' 
hostilities with Scothmd ; and the project d 
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securing the crown of France, which drew his ^ 
attention so imich from domestic affairs, and 

1 • * 1 * 111 r.«l ward’s 

from the real interests ol his people, had lujt only invasion of 
exposed him to the contempt of a powerful an- 
tagonist abroad, but to the murmurings of a neg- 
lected and impoverished community at home. 

Tlie reader, however, will remember, tliat the 
year is signalised in Ihiglish liistory by the 

battle of (’ressy. I'he lustre of that event so 
dazzled the sight of our ancestors, that the court 
of Edward became essentially warlike ; and the 
same spirit was rapidly extended to c;very order 
of the j)eople. A victory, which the skill of a few 
commanders, and the space of a single hour, a])- pt'idi; .-d bv 
[)ear to have determined, imj)arted a character toirul- ' 
the politit al feelings and relations of Christendom, 
which is still j)erccivcd. halward's ill-supported 
claim to the crown of France, had awakened an 
indignant feeling through that formidable king- 
dom ; and the disasters of his earlier eampaigns, 
in the hostile territory, had wounded his own 
pride, and tluit (»f his followers. In his subse- 
cpient victories, the chivalry of France was placed 
entirely at the feet of that of Fhigland ; but such 
events could only serve to mature the enmity 
which had been thus excited between the two 
nations. Ten years had passed since the battle 
of (hessy, when the victory of Foictiers again 
exasj)eratcd the j)ride of the enemy. Tlu' king 
ot Scotland, was already a prisoner in the tower 
of Eondon; and the sovm eign of France, was now 
placed at the head of (he many illustrious captives 
lound in the train of Edward the third. The 
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<■ !’• martial vanity of our ancestors was thus raised to 

the highest state of exeitement, and all rational 

hope of political rej)ose was placed at the farthest 
possible remove. 

ihiimnce of Humanity must deeply regret the national ani- 

h wars on , i i i i 

ti Kn;;iish iiiosity whicli wus tlius produced, and tlie seeds 

chureh .uid /» • 1* i i * i l 

constitu oi inveterate disorder which were thus sown 
through the fairest of the French provinces, lint 
the dependence of Edward on the pleasure of his 
jiarlianient for large supplies, and the removal o| 
those antipathies which had so far divided tho 
Saxon and TSiorinan population ol' this eouiitrv 
from the period of the eoiupiest, were also among 
the conse([uences ot’ this (piestionable policy. If 
is well known, that this augmented iiiHuenee of 
parliament, and this clover binding oi’ the eoin- 
monw (.alth, entered not into the results of the 
I'reiieh war ;is then antieipatr-d by the prince 
or tlu: jieople. Hut these were events, destined 
to contribute, in no small measure, to our n;i- 
tional improvement. d'here was also another 
ad\antage, and one jierhaps of even greater im- 
portance than the fornur, arising from this con- 
test. During the reign ot lalward, the |)ontitls 
resided ;it Avignon; these, and their eardinals, 
were so cfniimonly Freiiehnum, as to create a 
dangerous alliance between the polities ol' Franco 
and those of the papal court; and the obvious 
jiartiiditics of the latter to the inleriists ol the 
rival country. wer(' a imitter of general notoriety, 
and often of loud complaint.' 'I’he vacancies ol 

' Uunii,. t'.c ii.t.'ival UMU (.'Ifiiirii' N . ^ ^ ' 

ajifl l lb*' foiloWMi;^ <*ur.- iSerii liit't \ll. ; ^ leitoul ^ 

' ♦ » tl» «1 I K |» r.tb*f, attd »i!) rvul V I . ; I, I ball V und (trig*** ' ^ 
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the English church were frequently conferred oncHAi>. 

foreigners, and often on the more dignified eccle- 1— 

siastics of the rival country. But it was con- 
tended that, in such cases, the property of the 
nation was conveyed, by means of an iniquitous 
policy, to aid the resources of the enemy. These 
facts will, in some measure, explain the origin of 
the invective so often employed by the English 
parliament, during this period, when exposing the 
avarice and encroachments of the papacy ; and if 
W'yclitie be justly revered as the parent of the 
I^nglish Reformation, tliese circumstances were 
certainly among the most important in imparting 
that etficiency to his labours.'^ 

But Edward the third had never concerned Cbaracter of 
liimself very deeply with the pursuits of literature, tiiini" 
and still less with the speculations of religion. 

His thirst for military ascendanev was such, as 
to lea\‘' him little time or disj)osition for better 
occuiiation. Through the I'ormer half of his reign, 
the king of England was not in circumstances to 
risk the serious displeasure of the j)ontirt's ; and 
when the peace of Brctigni, had secured to liini 
concessions w'hich made him the most powerful 
monarch of Ivirope, he had reached that period 
of life, in w'hich the most speculative men rarely 
embrace any novelties of oj)inion, either in reli- 
gion, or in polities. Some years also before his 


^ Sue lln» avarice and cncrnacliiiicnt.*) 
of the Avignon popes, de.serll)ed hy 
^loshcim, iii. u variety 

of mean and stdfish contrivances, liav- 
•0^ “ no other end than the ac«tnisition 
ol riches, lhe.se inconsiderate pon- 


• till s excited a oeneral liatml against 

• the Roman see, and thcrehy greatly 

• weakened the papal empire, whieh 
‘had been \isil)ly upon the decliiu' 
‘ from the time of Boniface/' -Itrid. 
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<-hap. death, Edward’s continental influence rapidly 

1- declined, leaving but the town of Calais, at the 

moment of his decease, as the fruit of his much 
celebrated victories. But during the interval of 
his prosperity, we have seen him indignantly re- 
fuse the census demanded by Urban ; and farther 
withholding the more ancient tribute of Peter’s- 
pence. Wyclitfe he raised to the dignity of royal 
chaplain. The reformer's subseejuent appoint- 
ment, as one of the (‘ommissioners to negotiate 
with the delegates of the pontiff, as to the limits 
of the papal influenee with resj)ect to the pa- 
tronage and temj^oralities of the English church, 
was also the deed of Edward ; and a still farther 
[)romotion of John dc Wycliffe was among the 
last acts of his life. It maybe thought, therefore, 
that Edward the third proceeded as far in the 
cause of reformation, as could be justly antiei- 
j)ated — remembering the ])eculiarities of his cha- 
racter, the varying circumstances of his reign, his 
advanced age at the time of Wycliffe's apj)earancc, 
and the wide, and hitherto almost unbroken, in- 
fluence of ancient custom. 

and of hi.s But if such was the extent of the aid to bo 

court. 

expected from the monarch, it may be proper to 
enc|uirc what farther enccmragcmcnt was likely to 
be given to the efforts of a reformer, by the I'amily 
of the sovereign, or by the court. Ol’ Edward’s 
children, five sons arrived to the state of man- 
hood. But the decease of the elder, known by 
the name of the Black Prince, [)rcccded that of 
his father, as did that of liionel, duke of Clarence. 
The latter of these princes is described by his 
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contemporaries, as possessing every amiable qua- c h a p. 

lity ; the former was the pride of chivalry. The 1_ 

ardour with which the heir-apparent sought the 
honours of knighthood, and the celebrity which 
he obtained, could hardly fail to render the pur- 
suits of chivalry tlie object of peculiar devotion 
in the English court. 

To separate the good conferred by that de- 

^ chivalry. 

parted system, from the evil which it as certainly 
produced, is difficult. It is described, and with 
a degree of truth, as the offspring of the feudal 
system ; and as intended to redress, by the exer- 
cise of a generous valour, the wrongs which were 
every where inflicted, and which too commonly 
defled the weak provisions of law. As an apostle 
of equity, each knight bound himself by the 
solemnities of honour and religion, to vindicate 
the injured at every [)crsonal hazard, and to 
cherish a s[)ecial deference for the female cha- 
racter. In a state of society where there was 
little that could deteriorate, an additional rein 
was thus placed on the neck of violence. It is 
also obvious, that some good must have resulted 
from an institution, which, at such a period, created 
a reverence for acknowledged justice, and which 
enjoined a generosity of temper, and a courtesy 
of manner, et^ually above the spirit oi the times. 

Still the beneflts conferred by chivalry were 
limited, almost entirely, to the aristocracy of the 
nations.’ Humanity, in its nobler meaning, was 

IMr. Hume appears unusually in- ward the illustrious rnplivt s scoured 
terested in liis story, when dcscribinj^ l>v tli«' victory <d Poicters. Hat the 
the courtesies of the Black Ihiiiec to- soldier who <’ould he so considerate ot 
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CHAP, without the circle of its sympathies. With its 

! — sentiments of love and honour, refined even to 

sickliness and childhood, “ it frequently united a 
heart, as unsparing in its cruelty, as that of the 
tiger or the cannibal. And if it enjoined a most 
devout attention to the laws of a physical dex- 
terity, and a most patient endurance of bodily 
suffering, it can hardly be said to have made the 
least provision for the cultiu’c of the mind. Hence, 
before the advances of literature, the reveries of 
knighthood every where disappeared, ft may be 
true, that it softened the deportment of the warrior 
in his intercourse with females ; but it is quite as 
certain, that it failed to impose any eftective check 
on his licentious inclinations.;’'’ From the j)erio{l 


the feeling.s of royalty and kniglitho<Ml, 
has the less to ur;;e in defence of cruel- 
ties inllirled on inferior classes, >\ho 
still were men. Frni.ssarl concludes 
his description of the ferocious seem*, 
which was followed by tliis di.splay ot 
urbanity, with observing, that “ the 
“ prince of ales, who wa.s coura- 
“ geous and cruel as a lion, took great 
“ plc;.snrr this tlay in lighting and 
“ chasing his enemies.” This sen- 
tence is eminently <;haia<'teristi<' of the 
far-famed spirit of krjightliood. The 
conduct of tlic same hero tt)ward the 
cifiy.ens of Limoges, is a fact, aiiii<l 
Hiultitudcs in liistory, showing tlie 
scorn of plebeian .suH'ering which the 
system not only perpetuated but in a 
gieut degree produced. The knights 
on that occasion were indebted for 
their lives to their valour and (heir 
rank. The peoj)lc were slaughtered 
without pily, even three thousand 
men, women, and children ! The his- 
torian la^t cilfd, though hy no means 
burdened with sympatliv for tli<‘ hum- 
bler portion.s of any community, <ould 


not pass from this scene of bulelieiy 
without exclaiming, “ The Lord have 
“ mercy on their souls, for llu/y were 
\ erily maityrs.” 

* Concerning the luislress of the 
knight, a modern writer gravely states, 
“ She was the deity he a<b»red ; she 
'* was the religion for which he fought, 
'• and was ready to spill the la.st drop 
“ of liis l)I(U)d ; her safety he was to 
“ watch over with exhaustbss vigi- 
“ Ianc(‘ j her ir«jurir*s to avenge; atul 
“ her lepntulion, whether for hcauly 
“ or for honour, to assert and defeml.- 
(jod win's Life of Chaucer, ii. 2Sb. 
In ihi^ language, however .straieg*' it 
may sound, the author has failed to 
descend to Ijalf the absurdity of his 
subject. Thus I'Voissart names n ham! 
of youthful knights who sallied forth 
to the wars in Franee, wearing a hand- 
age ov('r one rcsolv iiig to se e otdy 
with the other, until their prowess 
should have won tin; favour of their 
ladies. Hist. i. 33. 

* Mr.Ifaltam has foucluMl the vices 
of cliivnliv with a tender hand, hut 
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of the crusades, both superstition and gallantry — 

or, in the strange language of this institute, “ God ^ 

“ and the Ladies,” — are in every nation appealed 
to, as lending their most sacred sanctions to the 
profession of knighthood. As the result, we see war 
receiving the only addition which may add to its 
general turpitude, c. a mixture of religion; while, 
among females, a veneration of martial achieve- 
ment is excited, to a degree hitherto unknown. 

The influence of woman, which is never so a])pro- 
priately employed as in preventing violence, or 
mitigating suflering, became, in this way, a prin- 
cipal incentive to both.'* In the mystic rites by 
which this order was conferred, the priest, and 
the mistress of the devotee, performed their part ; 
and deeds of slaughter were henceforth to be 
honoured as acts of devotion, and the whole 
atrocity of war was to be metamorphosed into a 
show, or a game. The extent of the misery thus 
produced may be conjectured, but cannot be 
ascertained.'^ History also records, that if chi- 


observe.s that llie impurity of its morals 
is not to b( denied. “In the nmusin? 
“ fictions which .seem to have been the 
“ only popular reudint^ of the middle 
“ ages, there reigns a licentious spirit, 
“ not of that lighter kind which is u.'^ual 
“ in such compositions, but indicating 
“ a geticral dissoluteness iti the intcr- 
“ cour.se of the sexes.” iii. 4111. 

^ Our countess of .Salisbury, ami 
l^hilippa, the (pieen of Edward the 
third, .lane do Montford, of Hritany, 
and the wife of (Miarles do Blois, are 
among the females, contemporary with 
Froissart, who became so far imbued 
with the feeling of chivalry, as lobe 
pqnal, in ca.ses of emergency, to daring 


exploits at the head of armies. — Hist. 
i.TT.Hl, r.t7, i;V,), 143. 

7 The very imperfect standard of 
equity, by wbicli knights were com- 
monly guided, may be inferred from 
the fa<*t that the life of the “ >Iirror 
“ of knighthood” was devoted, and a 
constitution of unusual strength wholly 
wa.stcd, in two st jgglcs,for neither of 
which could any lea, either of policy 
or justice, he adduced. The sceptre 
of Eraiice was p didy the lawlul pro- 
perty of its poss ssor, and Peter, of 
(’aslile, was a monster on whom the 
abhorrence of ntemporaries justly 
ronferred the designation of “ (he 
cruel.” Vet to dethrone the French 
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Notice of 
John of 
Gaunt, 


• valry ever supplied the defects of le^al adininistra- 
- lion, its custoius soon })roved the most obstinate 
barrier in the path of all judicial improvement; 
an effect, indeed, which is perhaps inseparable, 
soon or late, from most political institutions, as 
matters adjusted to })artieular states of soeiety, 
and which naturally retain something of their 
ancient authority, when their period of usefulness 
has closed. 

In the Black Prince, the virtues of knighthood, 
which arc mostly doubtful, and its defects, which 
are sufficiently obvious, were all exhibited. It 
was not from a mind formed in such a mould, nor 
from its very passionate admirers, that any power- 
ful aid was to be expected, in so grave a matter 
as the restoration of the Christian religion to its 
primitive purity. In the court, however, of lid- 
ward the third, and with too many of the English 
people, the attributes, distinguishing the hero of 
Cressy and Poietiers, were revered as the most 
exalted pertaining to humanity. Vt;t even in 
that ccjurt, and through the nation too, there \\ ere 
men who applied themselves to the science of 
government, and who, from the various motives of 
interest, of patriotism, or religion, were prepared 
to (juestion the general policy of the cliurch. 

Among these persons, a conspicuous place must 
be assigmal to .John of (Jaunt, duke of Lancaster; 
the only son of lidward the third whose name is 
connected with the religion of the [)eri<jd, and who 

nioriarcfi, and to rcstoro a pro- were puipo.scs whicli nltsorbed 

verbi.'tl for bi.s perfidy and rriiiif*, to the life and energies of Prince td- 
the po.sses.sion of ftis former power, ward ! 
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is known as the patron of Chaucer and of Wycliffe. chap. 

The character of this illustrious i)ersonage is 

variously delineated by our ancient historians ; in 
the present narrative, we shall allow his conduct 
to disclose his pretensions. lie was born at 
Ghent, in the year 1340, sixteen years subsequent 
to the birth of our reformer. As earl of Richmond, 
and at the age of twenty-two, he succeeded to 
the title of his deceased father-in-law, Henry, 
duke of Lancaster, and to estates which rendered 
him the most opulent tenant of the crown. An 
intercourse with Chaucer, which appears to have 
commenced with his boyhood, inspired him with 
a taste for literature ; but the restless spirit of the 
times, hurried him in search of the laurels of 
knighthood, both in Scotland and in France. His 
genius and his courage were unquestionable ; but 
no splendid achievement, like those allotted to his 
senior brother, was to mark his career. This 
circumstance was probably advantageous to him- 
self and to his country. Had he ac({uired cele- 
brity in arms, his entire cajiacity would probably 
have been devoted to the occiqiations of the sol- 
dier ; and those serious (ptcslions of domestic 
])olicy, both in church and state, to which his 
talents, and his intliiencc, were so ethciently ap- 
plied, may have been wholly overlooked. 

It would be pleasing to aseertain the precise on tu,- , 
period in which the favour ot John ot Gaunt wasoniis,o 
first bestowed on Wyclitfe, and to know the cir- wycuff. 
cumstanccs which led to so important a connexion. 

This, however, is one of those |)oints in the re- 
former’s history, over which time has thrown a 
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veil that I fear is not to be removed. It is said 

1- that he became known to the duke by his defence 

of the crown, which appeared some time subse- 
quent to the year I3G6, and we have nothing in 
our sources of information opposed to this state- 
ment. Indeed, his attendance on the parlianfent 
of that year, and his subsequent possession of his 
title as royal chajdain, are circumstances which 
render it probable, that he had become known to 
his distinguished patron, even before the publica- 
tion of his opinions on the question of the census. 

It has been stated by my predecessor, Mr. 
Lewis, as unquestionable, that Wycliffe dedicated 
a collection of his works to the Duke of Lancaster, 
in 13C8.** This statement is made, I presume, 
on the authority of a iu)tice, prch.ved to a volume 
of the reformer's manuscripts preserved in the 
library of Trinity college, Dublin, and which 1 
find is attributed to archbishop Usher. But 
nearly the whole of the pieces in that volume 
contain allusions to facts, not to mention the de- 
velopments of opinion, which clearly ])rove them 
to belong to a much later period. (Jne piece 
only in the series can be said to possess ('vifijence 
of a date so early as the year 1308, and that is 
the document IVom which some extracts are given 
at the elos(; of the first chapter in the present 
work. The introductory treatise in the collection, 
along the up])er line of which the notice adverted 
1380. to is written, is certainly the production of a 
period subsequent to the papal schism. Had 


Life* of Wirlif, [>. 20. 
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Mr. Lewis found it convenient to visit the metro- 

polis of the sister 'kingdom, for the purpose of 

ascertaining what the productions were, in belia/f 
of which the protection of Lancaster was soli- 
cited, — a point of some importance, in conse- 
quence of the early date attributed to them, — he 
would readily have detected the error of his in- 
formant.® 

By what means so excellent a scholar as arch- 
bishop Usher was misled I know not ; but this 
mistake, with some others, is copied into a printed 
catalogue of the manuscript library of Trinity 
college, which lies on the table of the Bodleian ; 
and received without hesitation, by Mr. Lewis, it 
has been adopted by writers without number." 

But while it has been an error to describe the mea. 
reformer as dedicating certain of his works to the Kni;ii!.u'i''ar 
duke of Lancaster, in 13G8, the known activity '137 
of his disposition forbids our considering him as 


- Indeed, were the pieces luUerted 
to ef the dale whicli Mr. Lewis has 
a.'.sigiied to tlieiii, the mind of Wy- 
clille in IlitlS would he found to liave 
heeii precisely what it was about 
— a coiK'lusion, which, however 
generally it may have been formed, is 
contrary to faet. On this supposition, 
ulso, the chief incidents in the rc- 
loriner’s life would remain to he consi- 
dered under very diflereiit impressions 
from those with w'hich we are now 
called to regard them. — MSS. Dub. 
class, c. tab. 3. No. 12. Of the con- 
tents of this volume, the reader will 
judge from the fact, that the pieces 
1 19 in the catalogue of the reformer’s 

writings (vol. ii.) are included in them. 
Note to the second edition. 

In examining the volume, I con- 
VOL. I. 


suited the judgment of Dr. Sadler, the 
esteemed librarian of Trinity cidlege, 
who expressed himself satisfied, that 
the writing was that of the Arch- 
bishop, but .slightly altered from bis 
usual hand, by an etfort to write well. 
Note to the second edition. 

The writer of an extended cri- 
tique on these volumes, in the Cliurch 
of Irelaml >laga/ine, has stated that 
I had overlooked some letters in the 
Dublin MSS. written by Wyclill’e even 
before the death td' Armachanus (13 (j 0). 
To have discovered such documenU 
would Iiave been highly gratifvitig ; 
but it appears upon examination, that 
the MS. alludeil to does not admit of 
being attributed to our reformer. — 
Note to the second edition. 
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unemployed at any season. It is not, however 
until the meeting of parliament, in 1371, that we 
become again aware of his influence in connexion 
with any public event. In that assembly, a change 
was attempted, altogctlier new in our parlia- 
mentary history, and one wliich could scarcely 
hav^c been contemplated, except under a decline 
of that superstitious homage which had been so 
long rendered to the clergy.*'^ The exclusion of 
all persons belonging to that order, from those 
ofliccs of state which had been almost invariably 
])ossessed by churchmen, was the altered policy 
demanded. Nor was this novel requisition urged 
in consequence of any peculiar incompctency in 
the ex'isting oflicers, so much as on the general 
jirinciple, of an imjiropriety in allowing men 
avowedly devoted to the spiritual welfare of the 
nation, to become absorbed in the management 
of affairs altogether secular.” These mattia-s, 
it was urged, pertained to secular men ; nor was 
it any longer to be admitted that their capacities 
were unccpial to such a charge. The effort to pro- 
duce this important change in the character of the 
government, is attributed by historians to the secret 
influence of .lolm of Gaunt. In the writings of 
Wyclifle also, there is no evil more frequently, or 
more feelingly, deplored, than that which this 
measure was designed to remove. It is one, 
therefore, which may deserve a jiassing notice, 

Fwx lia-. as.signeil too i:;nly a “ also, thf* said ollicfs wen* removed 

to Ibis c\< lit, but observr.s, “ that “ from the clergy to the lords tem- 

“tluKiigli the motion of tin? lords in “ pm al.”— Acts ami !Morimn< nts, i.*> • 

“ pai liaiuent , ami part! \ f as vvilnessi til Cotton’.s Abridgment, 13 

*' mine aiilhor) for hatreti of the clergy waitl III. 
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In the age of our reformer, the mind capable 
of viewing the religious claims of men at all as 
they are exhibited in the sacred writings, must 
have seen much to lament in customs wliich were 
daily sanctioned, even by the most reputable 
classes of churchmen. It lias appeared, that the 
convei'sion of the western nations was followed 
by the elevation of the elergy to all the more 
important civil offices. England had so far con- 
formed to the times in this respect, that at the 
period of Wyclitfe’s intimacy with the Duke of 
Lancaster, the state was scarcely less under the 
controiil of the prelates than the ehurch. The 
offices of lord chancellor and lord treasurer, and 
those of keeper and clerk of the privy seal, were 
tilled by clergymen. The master of the rolls, 
the masters in chancery, and the chancellor and 
chamberlain of the exchequer, were also digni- 
taries, or bcncficcd persons of the same order. 
One priest was treasurer for Ireland, and another 
for the marshes of Calais ; and while the parson 
of Oundle is employed as surveyor to the king’s 
buildings, the parson of Harwich is called to the 
superintendence of the royal wardrobe. It is 
known also, that worldly occupations still less 
consistent with the credit and sanctity of the 
clerical profession, were not unfrecpiently found 
in connexion with it.” 

Wyclitl'e savv these practices confirmed, by the 
example of men whose names were honoured in 
their generation ; but to eradicate the evil, was 
an object to which he applied his most powerful 
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Collier’s Hist. i. 13S, UiO, 
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^ iVi^^* reasoning, and some of Iiis severest rebukes.'® It 

had roused his indignation so early as in the year 

135G, and in his latest compositions the perni- 
cious custom is assailed with an ardour augmented 
rather than diminished. That the assumption of 
this motley character, was indeed incompatible 
with the faithful discharge of clerical duty, may 
now be sufficiently obvious. But the history of 
the church discloses, that through many centuries 
previous to the age of the English reformer, in- 
consistency was rarely, if at all, perceived in this 
mixture of the secular power with the spiritual. 
To detect this evil as it was detected by Wycliffe, 
required much Christian discernment, and unusual 
independence of thinking. And to avow his doc- 
trine on this point, opposed as it was to ])revailing 
and deep-rooted custom, and, al)ove all, to the se- 
cular spirit of the e.xisting [)riestho()d, recpiired 
that the intrepidity of the reformer should keep 
pace with his intelligence. 


’ ’ Tile followiii'^ extract in reference 
to WyclifiV, and the reformation con- 
teniplated By tlic parliament in 1371, 
lliongli in .some rcsjiects inaccurate, is 
woilli transcrilong. “It ajipearetli By 
“ .sncii a.s have oliscrved the order 
“ and conr.sf of times, tliat this W \ - 
“ clill’e fBmrislicd about tin* year of our 
“ Lord 1371, l:!<lward the third reii^n- 
" ing in IBiglaiid ; for this we <lo find 
“ in the ( hronicUs of (’axton : — ‘ In 
“ tile year of onr In»r<l 1371, (sailiihe) 
“ Edwartl tlu; tliird, king of llngland, 
“ in iiis parliament, was against the 
“ pope's ( lergic. lie willingly heark- 
“ ened and gave ear to the voice.s ami 
“ tales of lieretics, with ccitain of his 
couiLsell ; cunceiving and following 


“ sinister opinions against the elergie. 
“ A\ herefoKq aftiTwards, he t asted 
“ and snllered jiundi ailversity and 
“ troniile. And not long after, in tlie 
“ year of our Lord 1372, he wrote 
“ unto the hisiiop tif Home, that lie 
“ .sliouBl not. By any means, ititor- 
“ meddle any more within his king- 
“ dome, a.s touching the reservation 
** or distriliution of Benefu’e.s ; and 
“ tliat all such liishops as were under 
“ his dominion, should enjoy their 
“ former and ancient liberty, and In- 
** confirmed of their metropolitaiics, 
“ a.s halli Been ai^custoined in times 
“ past.’ ” — Fox. Acl.s and Monu- 
ments, uBi supra. 
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Nor is it consonant with reason, any more than c 
with religion, to attach a marked suspicion to the — 
ardour which may be evinced in attempting the 
overthrow of a moral structure so much at variance 
with every notion of moral propriety. The Christian 
must consider the gospel as sufficiently attested to 
make the reception of it a duty. Hence, should 
he view an unbeliever as sincere, he cannot for- 
bear to question his integrity with respect to the 
means of conviction. But it is curious to observe, 
how confidently the opponent of the gospel an- 
ticipates the meed of good intention while seek- 
ing its total overthrow ; and how commonly he 
withholds that award from the more discriminate 
zeal, wliich spares religion while assailing its 
corruptions. The cause of this, how'cver, can 
hardly be a secret. Christianity is disposed of 
with little difficultv, while concealed under the 
thick veil of its abuses. It is when separated 
from these that it assumes a perplexing aspect ; 
such indeed, as to render the reformer of religion, 
a much less attractive object on the stage of his- 
tory, iu the view^ ol’ some wn iters, than the crow'd 
of priests or statesmen, who have conspired to 
vitiate its priiiciples, and thus to impair its fame. 

It is admitted, how ever, that the mind a\ hich has 
received the culture necessary to appreciate the 
beauties of art, is otfended by every false com- 
bination, and by every trace of rudeness or de- 
formity. And it certainly is not less evident that 
the j)erceptions and feelings of men in relation to 
morals, and to the gradations of piety, are suscej)- 
tible of similar discipline and improvement. 11 
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CHAP, there be a difference here, we may presume, for 

various reasons, that it will be in favour of the 

moral capacities. Accordingly, the harmonious in 
human life, the beautiful in religious devotedness, 
may become no less attractive to the reflecting 
man, than the same properties as distinguish- 
ing the works of art. From the zeal for improve- 
ment also, as thus excited, though directed to 
very different objects, there may arise the same 
dissatisfaction with imperfect attainment, and in 
all respects the same severity of criticism. We 
honour the man who has struggled to separate 
the literature of a nation from the inroads of bar- 
barism; or to distinguish, for the benefit of others, 
between the truths of science, and the pernicious 
dogmas of the alchymist, or of the astrologer. 
And it remains to be shewn, why the same reve- 
rence, at least, is not due to the man who performs 
a more perilous service, with the ho[)e of exhi- 
biting religion apart from sujierstition ; and that 
because he regards the latter as the sburcc of 
whatever can degrade his sj)ecies, and the former 
as having the. nearest connexion with the best 
discipline, both of the understanding and the 
heart. 


iiisvi.«sof Such has been the character of the most dis- 
tinguished reformers of the Christian religion; and 
such, in a peculiar degree, was the culture of the 
mind which led the way in the English reform- 
ation. Wycliffe’s acipiaintance with the com- 


positions of devout men, and especially with the 
writings of inspired teachers, had contributed to 
place human nature before him in all the defer- 
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mity and ruin of its lapsed condition; and had, 

at the same time, disclosed to him the moral love •— 

liness of the state in which it first stood, and to 
which, by the influence of the gospel, it may yet 
be restored. They are matters of this command- 
ing character which constitute the Christian doc- 
trine, and if true, it is plain that it possesses 
an importance, very far surpassing what may be 
attached to any other portion of truth, or indeed 
to all other truth. By Wycliffe, this doctrine 
was contemplated with the liveliest interest, and 
embraced with no feeble confidence. Hence, 
while his improved understanding might be of- 
fended by barbarian customs, or his humanity 
by acts of oppression ; his love of religion — as 
of that which included whatever might most 
contribute to the honour of the Deity and the 
welfare of mankind — would clothe the practices 
of the indolent and the worldly among the Chris- 
tian priesthood, with a character so revolting, as 
to render his loudest reproof but the })artial ut- 
terance of the most honest indignation. If these 
considerations arc borne in mind, the reader will 
not perhaps be surprised at the a])parent seve- 
rity of the reformer's language, when exposing 
the vices of the clergy. Such men were viewed 
by him, as set apart for the sole purpose of 
becomiim' the religious instructors of the commu- 
uity, and their guides to the promised immor- 
tality. The shepherd, however, was often seen 
resigning his flock to ignorance and destruction, 
that his own passion for secular dignity, or worldly 
gain, might be indulged ; and to witness these 
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c HA i‘. fatal declensions, without denouncing them as in 
— 1-^— the last degree iniquitous, was, in the judgment 
of Wycliffe, to share in the guilt thus incurred. 

In one of his earlier ])ieces, intitlcd, “ A 
“ Short Rule of Life,” it is thus he addresses the 
minister of religion : “ If thou art a priest, and 

“ by name a curate, live thou a holy life. Pass 
“ other men in holy prayer, holy desire, and holy 
“ speaking; in counselling and teaching the truth. 
“ Ever keep the coininandments of God, and let 
“ his gospel, and his praises, be ever in thy mouth. 
“ Ever despise sin, that men may be drawn thcre- 
“ from, and that thy deeds may be so far rightful, 
“ that no man shall blame them with reason. Let 
“ thy open life be thus a true book, in which the 
“ soldier and the layman may learn how to serve 
“ God, and keep his commandments. For the 
“ example of a good life, if it ])e oi)en, and con- 
“ tinned, striketh rude men mucli more than 
“ open preaching with the word alone. And waste 
“ not thy goods in great feasts for rich men, but 
“ live a frugal life, on poor men's alms and g(;ods. 
“ Have both meat, and drink, and clothing, but 
“ the remnant give truly to the poor ; to those 
“ who have freely wrought, but who now may 
“ not labour from feebleness or sickness ; and 
“ thus thou shalt be a true priest, both to God 
“ and to man.” '* While such were the views of 
Wyclific as to the obligations of the clerical 

'J'ho filjovc extract I have copied the pa.ssage, and in tlie .satne terms, is in 
frofn a manuscript volume in the Bod- an early comment of \Vyclille’s on the 
leian, including niJinerous extracts decalogue, ( Gotton. MSS. litus, I). 
transcrihed from the reformer’s writ- xix. 122.) This j»iec<; will pieseiilly 
ings by I)i. James. The .suli.stance of claim our attention. 
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vocation ; a removal of the clergy from all seen- chap, 
lar offices, whether in the household, or in the — 
cabinet, of the monarch, could not fail to appear 
to him as of the highest importance to their true 
reputation, and to the cause of religion. “ He 
that warreth, entangleth not himself with this 
‘‘ life,” is the language of St. Paul, and was often 
cited by our reformer as denoting the abstraction 
from worldly solicitudes, which it should be the 
aim of Christian pastors to preserve. It was his 
zeal, as the advocate of these and similar doc- 
trines, which, three years later, provoked the 
serious displeasure of the English prelacy, and 
of the papal court, involving him in all the perils 
of a conflict with their united strength.” 

The power of John of Gaunt at this time, 
and his known dislike of this obtrusive ambi- 
tion in the higher clergy, oblige us to believe 
that the proposed measure was subject to his 
sanction ; and it bears upon it a signature, which 
warrants our attributing it, in some degree, to 
the influence of a man whose genius and ac- 
quirements the duke considered as unrivalled. 


That WyclifTe’s attacks upon the 
clergy, were nut of that indiscrimi- 
nate character which Ins been sotiie- 
times insinuated, is evident from many 
ofhis writings. The followijig extract 
is from a piece composed about this 
period. “ Thy second father, is thy 
“ spiritual father, wlio has special 
“ care of Ihy soul, and thu.s thou shalt 
“ worship liim. Thou slialt love him 
“ especially before other men, and 
“ obeylii.s teaching as fur as he teaches 
“ God’s will. And thou slialt help, 
“ according to thy power, that he 


“ have a reasonable sustenance when 
“ he doth well his ollice. And if he 
“ fail in his oflice, by giving evil e\- 
** ample, and in ceasing from teaching 
“ Go<l's law, thou art bound to have 
“ great sorrow on tliat account, and to 
“ tell meekly and charitably his de- 
** fault to him ludweeri thee and him 
alone.” — Cotton. MSS. Titus, D. 
xix. 122. If WyclitVe ever sanc- 
tioned less mild or less scriptural 
methods of reform, it was because the 
state of the malady was found to re- 
quire a severer treatincut. 
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being introduced while 
Lancaster was absent from the kingdom, is a proof 
that there were leaders in the parliament of 1371, 
who were equally concerned to limit the attention 
of the clergy to the spiritualities of their office. 
In their petition, indeed, the members of that 
assembly appear to have been unanimous ; and 
they hesitate not to specify the various offices 
hitherto sustained by churchmen, and which 
they would have vacated without delay. The 
language of Wyclitfc on this subject is equally 
definite ; including not only the spirit, but nearly 
the words of this memorable remonstrance. 
“ Neither prelates,” he observes, “ nor doct<;rs, 
priests, nor deacons, should hold secular offices, 
“ that is, those of chancery, treasury, privy seal, 
“ and other such secular offices in the cxche- 
“ quer. Neither be stewards of lands, nor stew- 
“ ards of the hall, nor clerks of the kitchen, nor 
“ clerks of accounts, neither be occu))ied in any 
“ secular office in lord’s courts, more especially 
“ while secular men arc sufficient to do such 
“ offices.”"* In support of this doctrine, an ap- 
peal is made to the various writings of St. (Ire- 
gory, St. Chrysostom, and St. .lerome, and to 
the apostolic decrees ; also to the advice of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, and to the solemn ad- 

Kcclc.sia* Hegirncn. Cotton. in lii.s work on prelates, and in various 
iMSS. Titus, 1). i. Tlie suhstanec of oilier pieces. Tliere is a second cnj>y 
ibl.s work is no doubt tlie production among the MSS. of Trinity college, 
of WyclilVe, but the copy in the Dulilin. I should have examined it, 
British Museum has been tian.scrihcd, hut, unfortunately, it wa.s mislaid, at 
uikI in ont; or two irrstanceH interpo- the lime of my connexion willi that 
luted, subsequent to his death. Much librury. 
of its sentiment and languag*- occurs 
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monitions of the Saviour, addressed to his imme- chap. 

diate disciples. In another treatise, he writes, 

that “ prelates, and great religious possessioners, 

“ are so occupied in heart about worldly lord- 
“ ships, and with pleas of business, that no habit 
“ of devotion, of praying, of thoughtfulness on 
“ heavenly things, on the sins of their own heart, 

“ or on those of other men, may be preserved ; 

“ neither may they be found studying and preach- 
“ ing of the gospel, nor visiting and comforting 
“ of poor men.” '* The consequence, accordingly, 
of tolerating churchmen, as “rich clerks of the 
“ chancery, of the commons’ bench, and king’s 
“ bench, and the exchequer, and as justices, and 
“ sheriffs, and stewards, and bailiffs,”*® is said to 
be, that they become themselves so worldly, as 
to bo in no state to reprove the worldliness of 
others. These opinions w'erc propagated with 
so much success, that in the reformer’s popular 
tract on the question, “ Why poor priests have 
“ no ])enefices,” he explains this fact as arising, 
in a great degree, from the objections felt by the 
more conscientious of that order, to the practice 
of lay patrons, who persisted in diverting them 
from their proper calling, by a|)pointing them 
to hold “ vain othces in their courts.” He 
states also, in the same work, and as the con- 
sequence of tlic general custom adverted to, that 
when vacancies occurred, the influence of patrons 


MS. C. C.C. Cambridge, begin- bu.sines» of clerks at another lime, be 

iiing, “For three skills lords .should describes them us resembling “ bailitVs 

“ constrain clerks to live in meekness, rather than bishops.” — MS. of Feigned 
willful poverty, and ghostly travail.” Contemplative Lite. Dublin, class c. 
Ibid. In exposing the worldly tab. 3. No. 12. 
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CHAP, was commonly employed in favour of some shrewd 
collector of the pope’s pence, or of “ a kitchen 
“ clerk, or one wise in building castles, or in 
“worldly business.”’'' In the last expression, 
there is an evident reference to William of 
Wykeham, the celebrated bishop of Winchester, 
— a prelate whose skill in architecture and 
finance had recommended him to the favour of 
Edward ; and whose removal from the office of 
chancellor, was an event particularly contein- 
j)lated by the novel measure adopted in the pre- 
sent parliament. 

On receiving this petition, the king replied, 
that he would act respecting it with the advice 
of his council. J5ut in the following month, 
W'ykeham resigned his office of chancellor, and 
the bishop of Exeter ceased to be the treasurer 
of the realm. The partial success of this bold 
attempt to restrict the government of the king- 
dom to the hands of tlie laity, and to limit the 
cares of the clergy to the spiritual necessities of 
their Hock, could not be known as in agreement 
with the favourite doctrine of Wycliffe, without 
exposing him to the increased resentment of his 
own order. It is at this time imjjossible to de- 
termine the extent in which the labours of our 
reformer had served to j)roduce the feeling which 
gave existence, and so much effect, to a })etition 
that must have been regarded as deeply offensive 
to churchmen. To know, however, that such a 
feeling existed, would be sufficient to induce the 
established clergy to associate every conceivable 


- ' MS. C. C. CaitibridKC. 
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mischief with the future activities of WvclifFe. chap. 

If the representatives of the English people had — 

discovered propensities so dangerous, it was but 
just to conclude, that the provinces were equally 
impregnated with inflammable material ; and the 
labours of this factious teacher would be seen as 
tending to effect the ignition of the whole.^* 

It was at this period, that Wyclifle’s dispute i«sue of the 
respecting the wardenship of Canterbury hall «peeting hu 
came under the notice of the king.*^ It had been 
submitted to the decision of the jiontiff in 1367, 
but the definite sentence was suspended until the 
year 1370. The reader will .scarcely be surprised 1370 . 
to learn, that the termination of this suit was 
favourable to Woodhall and the monks — confirm- 
ing the sentence of exclusion, which had been 
passed on the reformer, and on the secular scho- 
lars by Langham. ThatWycliffc had derived his 
office from the w'ill of the founder was unques- 
tionable ; but to bow the decrees of the living 
and the dead to its pleasure, had long been the 
practice of the jiapal court. It is probable that 
the reformer had fidly anticipated this issue of 


Rymer, vi. to Edw, UI. This 
evil, liowi'vcr, was too deeply rooted 
to be suddenly eradicated. It is thus 
that Latimer deplores it as tht' evil td' 
Ids times. “ It is a thin^ to he la- 
“ nieideil, that the prelates, and otlier 
“ spiritual persons, will not attend 
“ upon their ottiees. They '^ill »<it be 
" amongst their Hocks, but rather will 
“ run hither and thither, here and 
“ there, where they are not calleil, 
and in the mean season leave them 
“ at adventure of whom they take 
“ their living. Yea, and fur the nnore. 


“ some woul rather he clerks of the 
kitf'loM), o take (»tl)"r otiiees upon 
“ them bc.>i that >vhi<'h they Irive 
already. But with what con. -science 
“ these sam do so, I cannot tell.” — 
Sermons, fol », p. 171. 

It is ^ giilar that the name of 
W vcliHe d s not oecur in the papal 
docninetit, tl )ugh of considerable ex- 
tent. and d awn up with no little 
caution. N« is this the only suspi- 
cious circnii stance connected with it. 
— Appendix, No. l\. 
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CHAP, the question. So little was he affected by it, 

! — that I am not aware of a single reference to it in 

any of his writings. It may be supposed, how- 
ever, that the recollection of the event would 
sometimes sharpen his invectives, as directed 
against similar proceedings on the part of the same 
authority. His opponents, also, appear to have 
been conscious of the illegality of their triumph, 
and became seriously concerned, as the extent of 
their bribe demonstrates, to render it secure by 
obtaining a confirmation of it from the king. This 
effort, indeed, was not made until nearly two 
1372 years after the decision of the i)ope had been pro- 
cured ; and we should not err, perhaps, in attri- 
buting the alarm which it implies, to a perception 
of Wyclifte's growing influence among his coun- 
trymen. Edward the third was now sinking 
under the infirmities of age, and still more under 
the embarrassments in which his attempts to 
possess the crown of France had involved lioth 
himself and the nation. Of the manner in which 
his sanction of this papal verdict was olitaincd, 
we are ignorant — cxcejiting that among the means 
cmjiloyed by WViodhall, and his companions, for 
that purpose, was the sum of two hundred marks. 
A donation not less considerable, may be jtre- 
snmed to have facilitated the same cause in 
another court, the avarice of which had been lur 
ages jiroverliial.'''' 

ii.uinOhs Wyclift’e must now have relinquished all hoi)c 

• gree ;is 

** Mr. ( .stiiiiale.s the two liuii- scrilipil by lii.s erntniies a.** ari.slng 

diml i/iarks at about a llifMi.saiifl poijudM re.spiitiiu tit uriilrr flip los.s of this suif. 
of’oui present tnonr >. ('. i. W vebne’.s 'riio fal.sehood i> too palpable to ntaal 
/oal as a reloruKr ha.s beeti often de- expoMiie. 
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of recovering the preferment thus wrested from chap. 
him. But his genius was of a character to — 
create other channels through which to extend 1371 . 
its influence. In the ensuing year, he performed 
his novitiate for the degree of doctor in divinity. 

In the fourteenth century that dignity was less 
frequently conferred by our universities than in 
later times ; and from the persons receiving 
it there was a kind of generosity expected, which 
failed not to commend itself to the more con- 
vivial inmates of colleges. How far Wycliffe 
conformed to the custom of the age in this respect 
we are ignorant.*® II is elevation to the chair of 
theology in the leading university of the kingdom, 
opened an important field for the diffusion of his 
opinions, and has rendered the year 1372 a me- Importance 
morablc period in his history. From that chair event, 
many of his scholastic pieces, still extant, were 
doubtless read ; but these, though they contri- 
buted to increase his reputation among contem- 
poraries, and thus facilitated the ])rogress of his 
more important opinions, possess, at this day, but 
a very limited value, even to the student of his- 
tory. Among his compositions protluccd about this 
time, is an extended exposition of the decalogue ; 
and as this work is known to the public only 
by its title, some extracts from it, with a general 
notice of its contents, may not be unacceptable 
to the reader ; especially as it will enable him 
to judge of the theological opinions, and of the 

Ldaml de Script. Brit. ‘d79. Ilevcd to ])c in tlie imperial library of 
Wood’.s Arm. Lcwi.s, The paper read \ ieiiiia. — Buber, p. 11. 
llic occasion adverted to, is be- 
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’ feeling-, which the reformer brought 

to the discharge of his duties as divinity profes- 
sor. 

Analysis of xiio sumiiiarv of our obligations with resriect 

his expusi- %/ o 1 

fioi.ofthe to man, and the Creator, contained in the ten 

decalogue. 

precepts delivered to Moses on the mount, has 
formed an important part of the instruction pre- 
sented in the services of the church through every 
age. The prominence supposed to have been given 
to it in the papal ritual during the middle ages, 
has been often appealed to as a circumstance that 
must have been inseparable from much moral and 
political benefit. It ought not, however, to be 
forgotten, that through that long interval, the real 
im})ort of the moral law was understood but very 
im[)erfectly. During this time also the machinery 
of the establi.shed superstitions was artfully adjusted 


The ])artioul;irs wliiofi imlun* me 
to assign this early date (o the cum- 
mentary referred to, are various. 
1. Tlioiigli e\ten>ive, it euiitain.s nut 
the reiiiutest reference to the eonlro- 
ver.sies lespecting the euch.ari.st, or 
the Iraualaliun of the Seriptures into 
the v( i nacnl ir ton;;ue ; questions hirti, 
as soon as they arose. Iieeanie .>o much 
the rnatlei of discussion as to hnd 
their way iril<i e\ery [»rodurtiun of 
the reformer’s ji.n. whi<h was at all 
extended, 2. It includes certain 
stati merits of doctiine which are much 
more ohscureil by the errors of the 
times, than others relalinv; to tlic same 
points .supjdied hy ^Vyclifl’e’.H .snh.se- 
quent writin;;s. It slionid, how'ever. 
he stated, tliat with the exception of 
tin? word pur;;atory, which occurs 
once afterward.s, the only sentiments 
expressed in the pre.sent work, to 
which a modern prolc.slunt would oh- 


jtot, are rontaineil in tlio paragraph 
introiluctoi y to the first juecept. The 
writer there sanctions the us»‘ of 
images in le.ss cautious tt-rms (h.m at 
a later period, and prayer to .-Nultifs is 
ni/t onty reeogni/.ed as an impoilani 
exercise, hut is left .\holl> unn ■ 
.slriclt d. 'I’wo \ear.s from this time, 
\\ yclille was called to the continent, 
and in a homily which appears to have 
been eonqiosed immediately after his 
return, he eondemns tlie practice of 
oll’crintg prayer to any saint, whose 
admission to heaven is not afliirned in 
the scriptures, and discloses a suspi- 
riou as to tlie real utility of sucli 
services, even when referring to . such 
persons - - Hill. Iteg. IS. h. 11. Kcclc- 
sia* Ilegimen. art. 10. A little sid)- 
sequi'nlly, the entire practice was dis- 
countenanced u.s the oll'sjuing of lolly, 
and as diveitinv; the mind from the 
“ Uiie Mediator.” — Trialo^iis, iii.-lO. 
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to deprive the precept of nearly all its power, by c 
disch sing innumerable means of escape from its - 
j)enalty. We learn, indeed, from the prologue to 
the commentary now referred to, that in the four- 
teenth century, it was no rare event for men “ to 
“call God, master, forty, three score, or four 
“ score years ; and yet to be ignorant of his ten 
“ commandments.’’ To induce an attention to 
the divine precepts, Wyclifie reminds his reader, 
“that poor and helpless as he had entered the 
“ world, he must soon depart from it, having no- 
“ thing with him but his good deeds or his 
“ wicked. ” The latter also, he forcibly describes 
as leading “ to the [)ains of hell,” and the former, 
as connecting the nature t)f man with “the high 
“bliss ol' heaven.” “We should be diligent,” he 
o])serves, “ to learn the love of God, and to fear 
“ him, and to worship him passing all things in 
“ this world, lint this may we not do, without 
“ seriously learning the law of God, and his eom- 
“ mandments. Hence, there is full great need 
“ to hear the commandments of God read, and 
“j)reacned, and taught, and st» to learn them, and 
“do atU-r them, as God hath bidden on pain of 
“damnation, lint what man is there now-a-days 
“ who feareth to break (iotl's commandments, or 
“ setteth any prize by the sweetest word in all 
“God's law ^ Dear God! it is a wonder of all 
“ the wonders on earth, that from the beginning 
“of our life, even to our last end, we arc never 
“ weary, either night or day, in laliouring for 
“ worldly goods, ])leasing to our wretched body, 

VOE. I. V 


H \ p. 
IIT. 
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CHAP. 

III. 


“ which shall here last but a little season ; while 
“ about the learning of God’s law, which shall be 
“ food and nourishnient for our souls, that either 
“in bliss or pain shall ever last — about such 
“ things, may we not labour truly to the end, for 
“ one hour of the day ! ’ This thoughtlessness with 
respect to religion, he deplores as observable “for 
“ the most part through all the w'orld,” not ex- 
cepting “lord bishops, parsons, vicars, priests, 
“ and friars.” 

In his explanation of the first |)recept, sen- 
suality, covetousness, and pride, are particularly 
noticed, as opjiosed to the homage and the love 
so justly demanded by the Creator. It then 
follows ; “ if a man will keep this commandment, 
“ he must believe stedl'astly, that Almighty (iod 
“ in Triiiity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
“ (ihost, three j)ersons in one God, are the noblest 
“ object that may have being, — all powi'r, all wit, 
“ all wisdom, all mercy, all idiarity, and all good- 
“ ness, being in him, and coming of him. Also, 
“ thou must tear God above all things in this world, 
“ and break his commandments for the sake of 
“ no worldly good ; also, thou must love God above 
“ all things, and thy neighbour as thyself; labour- 
“ ing diligently to understand the law of (iod, 
“ especially his ten commandments, and watching 
“ that thy will be so regulated, that it may accord 
“ with (iod's will. Have a remembranci', too, of 
“the goodness of God, how lu‘ made thee in Ins 
“own likeness, and bow .lesus (dirist, both («od 
“ ainl man, died so’painful a death upon the cross, 
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“ to buy man’s soul out of hell, even with his own chap. 
“ heart’s blood, and to bring it to the bliss of 
“ heaven !” 

While such are the motives by which the love 
of God is enforced, on the second commandment 
he remarks, that “ all who would be called 
“ Christians, while they live contrary to the living 
“ and teaching of Christ and his apostles, take 
“ God’s name in vain ; for it is in vain, that 
“ a man say he is a Christian man, and do nothing 
“of the works of Christ.” Perjury and profane 
swearing are loudly censured as violations of this 
precept. The iniquity of the former is said to be, 
that it makes the God of truth, an abettor of false- 
hood ; the latter is noticed as opposed to certain 
canons, which menaced the otfending clerk with 
the loss of his dignity, and the layman with exeom- 
numication. But the writer aj)[)eals with greater 
solemnity to the language of the Saviour, in his 
sermon on the mount. I'his he delivers as “Christ's 
“ own words in his gospel," and immediately adds, 

“ tlierefore for the, love of Christ, who for you 
“ shed his blood, beware henceforth, night and 
“ (lay, of yejur oath's swearing. " His re\)lies to 
c:crtain excuses, which werii urged to extenuate 
this vice, ju'csent a fair specimen of his more po- 
pular style of reas( tiling, ’rims it was stated as 
jiroper, to have God always in remembrance ; and 
hence it was said to be a less faidt to use his 
name somewhat irreverently, than that it should 
■seem to be treated with neglect. This shallow 
pretext he com^iares to the conduct of a subject, 
who should make a virtue of frequently repeating 

\ 2 



w 


CIUP. the mio "of a just lirimv, tlumirli it mi^ht be 

L to betray him, or to teach others to despise him.’' 

When the practice is vindicated as the effect of 
habit, the plea is coupled with that of a thief, who 
should aj)peal to his confirmed love of depredation 
as an extenuation of some particular offence. It 
is admitted that God is merciful, but when it is 
inferred, that “he will not therefore damn men 
“ for a light oath," the partial view of the divine 
attributes and government which the conclusion 
implies, is thus solemnly exposed ; “ Since God 

“ is so great a Lord, and commandeth his liege 
“ man, on jiain of hell without end, to keep so easy 
“ a command as refraining his tongue from vain 
“ ami false swearing, is he not worthy to be 
“ damned the deeper, if he break it !* It was little 
“ in .Adam to cat an a|)ple in paradise, t;onsidered 
“ aj)art from tlu- bidding of (Jod. Xcniu’theless, 
for the eating it against tlu'. forbidding of (iod, 
“ he and all mankind wi-re justly condemned, 
“ until Christ bought them again, with his pre- 
“ eious blood, and hard death upon the eioss ! ’ 
The assertion, that to swear, was neeessarv to 
be believed, is disj)osed of with ecpial idfeet ; and 
here it is esp(.’eially jegretti'd, that at a period 
when aliiKist every smitence uttered by men was 
an oath, this imi)iety remained unclu'cked, even 
among tlu; servants and retainers of the prelates 
themselves, though tin order of men ordained to 
teacdi the law of God, and to see it enforced. 
“ (b rttiinlv, ' he exclaims, “ it is ;i wonder, 
“ aptut fidin the endless mercy of Gt >d, th.at the 
“ earth openeth not, and swtillowefh them ([uick 
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“into hell, lor this treason and others be- 
“side.’"^^ 

On the third commandment, he remarks, tliat 
the sabbath is a day that should be spent “ in 
“ three manners of occupations.” These occu- 
pations are explained, as including devout medi- 
tation, public worship, and the works of charity, 
ilis maxims on the last named division of Chris- 
tian duty, bespeak the kindness of his heart ; and 
must have given a marked peculiarity to the man- 
ners of his followers, if truly adopted by them. 
His instructions in relation to public worship, re- 
(juire the most humiliating acknowledgments of 
guilt, and of spiritual helplessness, and urge the 
worshipper in his apj)roaehes to (lod, “ to ery 
“ heartily unto him for grace and succour. " To 
aid the retleetions of tlie devout mind, during the 
hours of this sacred day, he enjoins that it be 
tluMi especially remembered, “ that (iod is al- 
“ mighty — Why ?- Hecauso he made all this 
“ \v'orld of nought. 1 hat he is all-wise — \\ hy - 
" Beeause he governs most wisely all things. 


The piety ttf appeals to 

bate been juirtieulai I V .slioekeii by the 
profanity of the times in tbi.s respect. 
It is thus that be tigaiii a]tpt als to 
such olVemlevs: “ U\it how shall tbon, 
“ sinful wi'i tcli, dart* .stand before 
“ Clirist at the ilreadfni day of <lo<nn, 
while his hands, his .sitle, his feel, 
and his woniuts are all open and 
“ bloody, and wail to he sa\ed at that 
“ (Ireadlul season in virtue of I hiist’s 
“ name, and of his hard wounds, which 
name ;uid wounds thou hast so en.s- 
tnuiarily and horribly ilespi.sed all 


“thy life, in idle sweaiini;.'’ — Ibid. 
In lii> lr«ali-e on prelates, 
(’anilnidge, MS. ) the reforim r has 
nnmhi i» il ; mong the sins of this riass 
id'meu.tha they w ere wont to swear, 
and in t!ie | lesenee of others, by “ tlie 
heart, a d bones, and nails, and 
other me bers of ( brist. ’ I'ro tin 
coial of William riiorp'.s examin 
“fore aiehbisbop Arundel, it ap| 
at tlie otliei.il language of pi in ates 
as not unfretpiently interlarded itb 
eh as,se\eiation.5. - Fo\, i. tiSH. 


CHAl'. 

HI. 
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CHAP. “That he is all-good — Why? — Because he 

“ maketh all things turn to the profit of good men, 

“ who faithfully love him. That he is all-just — 
“ Wliy ? — Because lie revvardeth all good deeds, 
“ and punishes all trespasses in due time, and in 
“ due measure, both secret and open ; neither 
“ may any creature resist his punishing, whether 
“ in earth, in purgatory, or in hell. That he is 
“all-merciful — Why? — Because he is readier to 
“ receive sinful men to grace, that would truly 
“ leave their sins, than they arc to ask merev.” 
II is reader is then admonished, that the sabbath 
is not so much commemorative of the work of 
creation, as of the resurrection of Christ, and of 
tlie gift of the Spirit; and it is then added, “ he- 
“ think thee heartily of the wonderful kindness 
“ of God, who was so high and so worshipl’ul in 
“ Heaven, that he should come down so low, 
“ and bt! born of the maiden, and become oiir 
“ brother, to buy us again, by his hard passion, 
“ from our thraldom to Satan. Me was bi'aten, 
“ and bufi'eted, and scourged, so that there w;is 
“ not left a whole spot of his skin, but all his 
“ liody was as one stream of blood. He was 
“crowned with a crown of thorns for desjiite ; 
“ and when the crown, as sonu' writers say. 
“ would not set fast down to his lu'ad, for the long 
“ thorns, they took staves and beat them down, 
“ until the thorns piercred the place* of the hiain. 
“ He was then nailed, hand and fool, with shai'i) 
“ nails and rugged, that his pain might be the 
“ more, and so at last he sutfi*rcd a jiainful death, 
“ hanging lull shamefully on the hard tree ! And 
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“ all this he did and suftered of his own kindness, chap. 

“ without any sin of himself, that he might dc- L 

“ liver us from sin and pain, and bring us to 
“ everlasting bliss. Thou shouldst also think 
“ constantly, how, when he had made thee of 
“ nought, thou hadst forsaken him, and all his 
“ kindness, through sin, and hadst taken thee to 
“ Satan and his service, world without end, had 
“ not Christ, God and man, suffered this hard 
“ death to save us. And thus see the great kind- 
“ ness, and all other goodness, which God hath 
“ shewn for thee ; and thereby learn thy own 
“great unkindness; and thus, thou shall sec, 

“ that man is the most fallen of creatures, and 
“ the unkindcst ol' all the creatures that ever 
“God made! It should be full sweet and de- 
“ lightful to us to think thus on this great kind- 
“ ness, and this great love of .lesus Christ!” 

It is under the iniluenee ol' such refleetions, that 
W yclifl'e calls on men to become active “ on the 
“ sabbath about the soul, as on other days about 
“the body;’ r(!(|uiring of each, that he should 
“ evermore think on his own sin, and on the 
“ shortness and I'alsencss of this wicked world." 

On the next precept, it is ol)ser\ed, that the ho- 
nour rendered to parents, should be extended to 
the Christian pastor, as a spiritual lather, and to 
the (’reator, as “ the best of all," and as the 
being for whom men should be prepared to make 
any sacrifice, or endure “ any ileath." The pro- 
hibition, “ Thou shalt not kill,’’ is said to be 
violated, not only by the deed of blood, but by 
depriving men of their character, or regarding 
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III. 


VU U’. llieill \Vl(/l htrcd/'' There is much strength of 

reasoning, and of reproof, in his comment on these 
precepts ; and the siuiie is observable in his treat- 
ment of that relating' to the vices of impurity, 
lie states also, that “ in many places, neither 
“ priests nor clerks, wedded nor single, may keep 
“ themselves'' I'rom such offences. To aid men 
in resisting temptations of this nature, many 
things are suggested. The tempted are reminded 
particularly, that the ]>assion of Christ is de- 
signed to save them from sin, and “ that God is 
“ every where present, and seeth most clearly 
“ all things, and is more willing to help those 
“ who are in trouble, and truly seek alter his 
“ help, than they arc ready to desire it, be they 
“ never so fer\ent: and that God, of his coiuh'- 
“ scensiou and truth, will not sulfi'r man to he 
“ tempted more than he may bear, and M’itli 


s graci' overcome. 


“ God'.'" 

Some extracts mieht with ])r(»pric“ty bo made 
from the comment on the remaining |)rece|its, hut 
tlu! observations at the close of the trcaitise are 
too characteristic to bi' omitted. ‘‘ Therefore 
“ covet not thy neighbour's ooods, despise him 
“ not, slander him not, deceive him not, scorn 


*' If I*' thus that hr the fVe- 

juenl eriifi*' of ntart.'jlaiiglil' r. “ Ilow 
■ shall li»* lu- haialv tf) stuml Ijefure 
‘ («o(i, uho ha.s slain a son of * 

It is a W(»n(lfj how any man flare 
‘ flf strov the crf tttiie whf>rn t^fnl liHh 
‘ made irj his own likcin If ;i 

* (•r;:^t^^uan has **o gta-.it a l!»\i for his 
‘ Ufok th,»t lie may not snllf r if to l>e 
‘ lost, how rnuf li, ^^ocss you, that (»\id 
‘ lo\f th t!»i I reatnre In h.itli made in 


'* Ids on 11 likeness — IImM. The deed 

is farther intrrpi « ti d .as .a despising 
ami sroridn-jg of the jia.^slon anti j'aiii- 
fnl death of .festis Clirist. ^^ho flit (I !'• 
sa\<' meiiVs lives “ unto the hlis.s nl 
“ lie.tveii.*’ Ihid. It v^as the v'oith 
of human nature, as arisim: Irmii the-'C 

facts, whirli renil«*red \\\clill<' 
rniieh the fo<' of war. ami so nitn h 
d<;\otctt to tfic rcliuious wellaK- <>1 


men. 
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“ him not, belie him not, backbite him not — the Cir ir. 

“ wliich is a common custom now-a-days— and !— 

“ so in all other things do no otherwise than 
“ thou wouldst reasonably that he did to thee. 

“ But many think if they give a penny to a par- 
“ doner, they shall be forgiven the breaking of 
“ all the commandments of God, and, therefore, 

“ they take no heed how they keep them. But, 

“ 1 say thee, for certain, though thou have priests 
“ and friars to sing for thee, and though thou 
“ each day hear many masses, and found chaim- 
“ tries and colleges, and go on pilgrimages all thy 
“ life, and give all thy goods to pardoners ; all this 
“ shall not bring thy soul to heaven. While if the 
“ commandments of God are revered to the end, 

“ though neither jicnny nor halfpenny be jios- 
“ sessed, there shall be everlasting pardon, and 
“ the bliss of heaven ! ’ The reader is, in conclu- 
sion, admonished, that to suffer for Christ can be 
no hard re([uirement, since he has so greatly 
suffered for us ; and an appeal is made to the 
scenes through which apostles, and confessors, 
and martyrs, have passed to their jU’csent exalta- 
tion, as an inducement to bear the evils of time 
with resignation, and to count them no small 
honour, if enduied in tlu‘ cause of the gospel. 

From these extracts, a correct judgment may 
be formed of Wveliffe's opinions in theology, at 
the ])eriod of commencing his divinity lectures 
among the students of Oxford. The doctrines 
which have been in general regarded as forming 
the distinguishing truths of the Christian reve- 
lation, were evidently the favourite portion of his 
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tJjC Jessoiis 0/ inspinition on the fu/l of nuw, and 


the consequent depravity of human nature ; on 
the excellence and peij)etual obligation of the 
moral law ; on the exclusive dependence of every 
child of Adam, for the remission of his sins, on 
the atonement of Christ ; and for victory over 
temptation, and the possession of holiness, on the 
aids of divine grace. It has appeared also, that 
these momentous tenets were very far from being 
regarded with the coldness of mere sj)eculation. 
On the contrary, in the experience of Wyclilfe, 
they are found united with those feelings of gra- 
titude and humility, w'ith tliat lowly and hallowed 
confidence in (iod, and with those refined i)lea- 
sures of devotion, which they so directly tend 
to j)roduce. With him, to use his own nervous 
language, the lo\e «»f Cod was an exercise of 
soul, “full of reason.’ If his lectures from the 
professor's chair were somewhat less devotional, 
or less marked by practical detail, than the tn a- 
tise which we have now examined, it will be hut 
just to assume, that his statements on sucdi ocea- 
sioiis were in perfect consistenev with the doe- 
trine avowed in his more po|)ular com jtosii ions. 
It should be remarked also, that tlu“ doetriiie 
aninninced by Wyelifli-, with n-speet to tlu' disine 
favour, as certainly [)c'rtaining, and as alone 
pertaining, to the worshij)per whose ladiance on 
the glace of the Kedeemer had [iroduced tlu‘ leva' 
oftiod and of his commandments, was one ot nn 
small importance. It will appear, indeed, in the 
course of this narrative, that the independence <>l 
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every priestly mystery, which was thus main- 
tained, was to prove the essential, and the most 
efficient means of our religious emancipation.^® 


29 1 avail myself of this space to re- 
Tiiiiid the reader, that the term “ law” 
and the phrase the law of God,” 
frequently occurring in the theological 
productions of the fourteenth century, 
and especially in those of Wyclifl'e, 


are often to be understood as referring, 
not merely to the preceptive portions 
of the Scriptures, but to the whole 
sum of divine revelation. Such was 
the manner of the Old Testament 
writers. 
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lx the introductory portion of tlii.s work, wc 
have noticed tiu' frciiuent dispute's betwe'cu the 
successors of our hist William, and tlu' l{oiuaii 
prelates, d’hc object ol this stumble was to deter- 
mine the; limits of the monarehieal and pontitical 
power with resju'et to the jiersons and properl\ ul 
the Jniylish clertiV, and even of the hbiulish peoj)h'.‘ 
That Icudal homage which Inul been spurned 
by the. pride of the ('ompu ror, wi^ have sec'U 
extorted, after an interval ol' nearly two ei ntunes, 
from tlu; weakness of. John ; and we have markeil 
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the avaricious application of the political and re-cijAP 

hgioiis usurpation which was thus brouglit to its 

climax. From that period the pontifts frequently 
assert their will to be above all law, whether 
atfecting the church or the state ; and in their 
various exactions, they appear to have been rarely 
impeded by any restraints arising from the senti- 
ments of justice or pity. Hence, while our mo- 
narchs were readily absolved from their vows, 
with respect to Magna Charta, the emoluments 
of the English hierarchy were conferred with a 
shameless j)rofusion on the creatures of the papal 
court. Against this system of tyranny and depre- 
dation, some loud remonstrances were offered ; 
hut promises of amendment were no sooner 
made than forgotten ; and on the accession of 
Edward the third, the nation, if less ex]>()sed to 
the ambition of the popes than in some ])receding 
reigns, was not less impoverished by those devices 
wliieli were meant to re[)lenish tlie pa))al treasury. 

It was in the sixteenth year of Edward the o,.., sir,,,, 
third, that the recently eU'cted ])onlitf, Clement pUuii. 
the sixth, declared tiu' two next vacancies in the " ' 
Anglican chinx h, amounting to the annual value 
ol two thousand marks, to he, l)y provision, the 
pro])erty of two among his cardinals. The mo- 
ment was unfavourahle to such a demand, and 
the language of complaint which had hcen uttered 
by the nobles and the commons under preceding 
sovereigns was now repeated, and was enforced 
by the sincere concurrence of the monarch. 
Edward, in his letter to the pojrc, distinctly states 
that the custom of |)rovisor.s had transferred the 
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c HA p. property designed for the support of religion, to 

the hands of men who neither dwelt in the 

country nor understood its language, and who 
were alike unable and unwilling to discharge 
the duties of their office ; and adding, that the 
jurisdiction of his courts had been in various 
particulars impaired by this ])racticc, it is de- 
scribed as at variance alike with the royal pre- 
rogative, the right of the chapters, and that of 
patrons in general. TJic evils thus stated are 
also declared to be insufferable ; and viewed as 
the natural consetpiencc of the novel practice of 
providing for benefices before tliey were vacant, 
it is required that the custom of provisors be 
instantly abolished. In support of tlvis claim, it 
is remarked, that the commission of the ))opes, as 
derived from St. Peter, is evidently to befriend 
the church, and not to oppress it ; to feed, and 
not to impoverish, the flock of (dirist.'^ 

But the redress of these grievances, though 
tlius firmly demanded, was demanded in vain, 
st.n.i.v .1 Hence, it devolved on the king and the parlia- 
inent, m the year 13o(h to attem|)t the protection 
of tlie country from this system of relentless fraud, 
by the celebrated statute against “ provisors, ’ 
and three years later by another enactment, 
eipially known l)y the name “ premunire. ' Tlie 
I)'.". first declared the collation to any dignity or 
benefice, in a manner opposed to the rights of 
tin; king, the chapters, or its j)atrons, to be void — 
subjecting the |jarties concerned in every such 
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offence, to fine and imprisonment, and prohibiting c 
appeal, beyond the court of the sovereign. The - 
second statute was directed against the growing 
custom of transferring questions in relation to 
property, from the decision of the English courts 
to the re-judgincnt of the pontiffs — exposing all 
such offenders in future, to heavy fines, and to 
imprisonment at the king’s will.'* The rigorous 
enforcement of the latter provision was higldy 
beneficial ; but, from many snbse([ucnt iacts, it is 
evident that the former imposed but a feeble 
check on the evils which it was intended to re- 
move. 

In 1373 the English [)arliament is still com - 1 
plaining of the evils arising from ])apal provisions, < 
and they are even said to be more o[)j)ressivc than 
at any former period. To save the ])ro})erty of 
the realm, and to silence the continued murmurs 
of his subjects, hidward commissioned Clilbert, 
bisho|) of Jlangor, Bolton, a monk of Dunholm, 
and William de Burton and .John de Shepey, to 
state t(' the pope the discontent which his con- 
duct had excited through the nation, (iregory 
the elev<mth, who then filled the pai)al chair, 
resided at Avignon, and to him it was delivered 
as the claim of Edward and of the hhiglish |)eople, 
“ that the pontiff’ should desist from the reserva- 
“tioii of benefices in the Anglican church ; that 
“the clergy should henceforth freely enjoy their 
“ election to episcopal dignities ; and that it 
“ might be sufficient, in the case of electing 
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c n A p, “ a bishop, that his appointment should be 
“ confirmed by his metro])olitan, as was the 
“ancient custom.”'* To this remonstrance, some 
partial concessions were made ; but they were so 
far defective, or made with so little appearance of 
sincerity, that in the parliament of the same year 
a petition was presented, which implored that 
some remedy should be devised against the pro- 
visors of the popes, and against other novel cus- 
toms, which had drained the land of its wealth 
to an extent that could be no longer endured. 
An act was accordingly passed, with a view to 
protect the community iVom these, rapacious 
encroachments of the head of the ehureh ; and 
one which, by (h clariug the ele(‘tion ofbisliopsto 
be completely independent of the papal sancliou, 
became a law, atfecting the spiritual as well as 
tlie temjioral su|)remacy as.sumed by the jioutitfs.' 

The partialities of the Avignon ])opes, and of 
their conclaves, to the interest of l''rance, were 
ill'.,!.!,,',',, too Widl known at this periixl, not to ha\’e a 
ccmsiderable influence on the popular fi'cliug ia 
England. I nder any circumstances, the most 
g(;ncral notion of ecpiity, or the mere selfislnu'ss 
of human nature, would have been sufficient to 
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render the inac-lices adverted to a matter of serious 
regret. But to view the kingdom as sul))e(.‘l 
to this exhausting process, and chiefly that her 
wcidth might be transfiured to aid the resources 
of her most jxtwerful atlversary, was inse|)aral>lc 
from indignant feeling and bitter complaint. It 
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was at this crisis of the popular feeling that the chap. 

labours of Wyclift'c would become ])articularly 1_ 

efficient. Ills zeal and learning were applied to 
demonstrate, that the authority assumed 
pontiffs, and by many of the national cler^ 
respect to the affairs of states, and ecclesiastical 
property" was in most instances usurpation, and a 
wide departure from the maxims which had been 
revered by the Christian priesthood in the better 
ages of the church. He, at the same time, 
laboured to show, that the effort of the commons 
to reform spiritual grievances, was neither novel 
nor obtrusive, but a legitimate exercise of power. 

It is also observable, that in the various com- 
plaints preferred by that body, with respect to 
sueli matters, nothing can be less apparent than 
a feeling of suspicion as to the propriety of enter- 
ing u[)on the ground whieh they had taken. On 
the contrary, the popes arc plainly regarded as 
the centre of a body of men, who, under the garb 
of a sanctified vocation, were living to the indul- 
gence t)f every worldly passion. So inveterate, 
too, was this disease considered, that all hope 
of recovery, as arising I'rom the |noper source, 
appears to have been relimiuished. Mut what 
the ])riest refused to attempt, the magistrate 
was determined to ac complish. 

It was this state of impular excitement which • ncjniries 

* * . . . eoneenmig: 

suggested the importance of instant nuiuiry as 
to the exact number and value of the alien iHn.ti,,.. 
benefices in the church of England.'* Possessed »37i 

® V'ox. Arts and Monuments, i. 501, which guided the Avignon popes in 
oC2, where the reader may perceive the disposal of EuglLish beucHces. 
something of the pustoial solicitude 
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. of the certain information which this investigation 
had supplied, it was resolved by the parliament of 
1374, to choose certain delegates, who should 
once more convey their remonstrance to the 
pontitf. 

The first name in the list of persons so a|)- 
pointed, is that of a prelate who had been em- 
ployed on the ])rcvious commission ; the second, 
is that of our reformer/ It will presently appear, 
that in the opening of 1377, Wyclitfc stood before 
the English prelates accused of publishing opi- 
nions which shook every secular pretension of the 
hierarchy ; and which were no less hostile to that 
theory of spiritual power, from which the worldly 
influence of the clergy had been mainly derived. 
These opinions, however, which he is then ac- 
cused of having for some time ])romulgated, must 
have been published before the close of 1374, 
as the subsecpient interval was passed upon the 
continent. It follows, therefore, that to the })ar- 
liament which thus recjuired his appearanci' a.s 
an advocate in behalf of the king and the people, 
his novelties of opinion could hardly have been 
unknown. 13ut the negotiation with which oiir 
reformer's name became thus associated, was not 
to be conducted at the papal residence. And 
from what is known of Koine during the middle 
ages, it was certainly jiolitic to prevent cnligli- 
tened men from too nearly observing the manners 
which generally prevailed among the nearest de- 
pendants on the successors of St. Peter.” Wyclifte 

" See Anppinlix , No. \. but rptiirru cl to I'iUgl oKl in n .some- 

p ’ • 

Crosstf'xte carried sonic of lii.s wliat gloomy mood. - Inns, 
coini'l'iint.s to tbe court of the potitifl\ “Tired willi lln^ rnal - ftdniini.stration 
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could hardly have doubted that the corruptions chap. 
which he so much deplored in the members of 
the church, were to be traced in no small mea- 
sure to its head. But hitherto he had seen 
much more of the streams than of the fountain ; 
and for this reason, we may almost regret that 
the meeting of the delegates was arranged to 
take place at Bruges, and not at Avignon. 

The former city, however, was one of vast ..r 
extent, and possessed considerable interest. Its this period, 
name had been derived from a bridge connected 
with it ; its foundation is attributed to the year 
700 ; and its fortifications rose somewhat more 
than a century later. When commerce had ex- 
tended her numerous towns over the provinces of 
(iermany and Flanders, the wealth which was 
thus acquired, became an allurement too great to 
be always withstood by the undisciplined passions 
of the powerful. The prelates, on whom the 
government of various cities devolved, with the 
title of imperial vicars, were generally unpopular; 
and the local nobility — who appear to have been 
as much disposed to illegal exaction and private 
rapine, as to political feuds and the sports of the 
field— -were not less the objects of susj)icion. 

Many real dangers were no doubt felt as arising 
from piracy and invasion. But we can easily con- 
ceive, that such evils would be shrewdly mag- 
nified by these maritime republics, so as to give 
the most plausible appearance to the industry with 

and inerccnariness of the Uomaii “ hi.s arrival, In* disit;ried to quit his 
“ see, he left Rome and returned into bisliopric, and to retire for study 

England, and being dissatisfied with and devotion.” — (’ollior, i. 4o8. 

the state of the English church, at 
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CHAP, which they laboured to protect their dwellings 
and their property from the probable approach 
‘111 enemy. It was certainly to protect the 
tlri'lsm-.' wealth and independence which had been the 
reward of their ingenuity and toil, that these 
commercial fraternities mingled iji one friendly 
alliance, constituting the famous Hanseatic league. 
This body, sometimes soliciting the secret, and 
sometimes the open protection of the sovereign, 
maintained its stand through several centuries, 
not only against the most formidable combi- 
nations of pirates, but against the lawless pride 
of many a local aristocracy, and often against the 
spiritual weapons of the church. The formation 
of this memorable union is dated from the middle 
of the tl-.irteenth century. Its existence may, 
j)crha[)s, be traced to an earlier period ; but it 
then assumed a delinitc I’orm, admitting such 
towns only to its securities, as were in jaassession 
<»f their own keys, and Iree in the exercise of their 
civil jurisdiction. By this league, which in 1370 
included more than sixty cities, an enviable dis- 
tinction was conferred on Bruges. Brom arrange- 
ments made in 1'2()2, that city soon became the 


emporium of Ivurope ; uniting, as the consctpiencc 
of its locality, and Irom the im])erfect state of na- 
vigation, the growing tralHc of the Baltic, and the 
ancient ciommcrce of the .Mraliterrancan and the 
east. In an assrmdrly of 13()1, si.x hundred of the 
Bruges ladies arc .said to have excelled the queen 
(jf France in the costliness of their attire, and to 


the avowed mortification of royal vanity. 
this taste for sjilendour, the spirit of civil freedom, 
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which every where rose with that of commercial c ii a i». 

, I y 

enterprise, was so far connected as to impart to 

the manners of the Bruges citizens a self-con- 
fidence and fearlessness which passed with the 
more patient victims of feudal tyranny for pre- 
sumption and insolence.” 

There was much in such a state of society to 
interest the mind of Wycliffe. Those luxurious 
habits, indeed, and that love of finery which had 
long characterized the population bel’ore him, 
could not have been regarded with pleasure by 
a mind of his severe complexion. But the 
steady resistance jirescnted by the citizens of 
Bruges to every oppressive exaction, whether 
proceeding from their civil or their ecclesiastical 
rulers, must have excited his admiration. From 
the same feeling, as in jirogress among his country- 
men, his present commission had arisen ; and that 
he returned increasinglv zealous to strengthen and 


mature it, is no matter of conjecture. 

It should be noticed also, that during his stay 
in that citv, it became the seat of negotiation be- 
tween the ambassadors of France and England, 
under the mediation of the arehbishoj) of Ravenna, 
and the l)ishop of (hirpt'iitras, as the representatives 
of the pope. The dukes of An jou and Burgundy, 
brothers of the sovereign, were delegates on the 
part of France; and the claims of England were 
entrusted to the earl of Salisbury, Smlbury, (then 
bishop of London,) and the duke of Iraneaster.'" 
The eharacter in which Wyclitfe apj^eared at 


Wyil.nv 

and the 
duke of 
Luie.i'.ter 
Hruges. 


It 


* Anderson’s Hislory ol' eiiiniiiorcc, Kwtier, vii. I'.l Fdrt. III. Feb. 20. 
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CHAP. Bruges, would secure him access to these ambas- 

1 — sadors from the most formidable powers of the 

age, and would lead to a more intimate knowledge 
of die intrigues which have been too commonly 
admitted into the policy of states, and of the 
church. Such lessons might not be pleasing, but 
to acquire them was important. 

K, Milt of Our information respecting the progress of the 

tl.t<iiibas>y. . . , . „ , . , , 

negotiation winch cliieny claimed the attention 
of AVyclitlc is imperfect. It is certain that he 
arrived at Bruges near the month of August, in 
1374; and under the date of September, 1375, we 
find si.\ bulls addressed to the English monarch by 
the pontitf, and treating of questions then at issue 
between this nation and the |)a])acy." In tlujsc 
documents it was provided, that no jierson at 
jiresent in possession of a benefice in Englaiul, 
should be disturbed by any interference ot‘ the 
pope's authority ; that the reservation of bi'iic- 
fices which had been declared liy Urban the filth, 
and were not yet acted ujion, should he annulled; 
that the titles of certain clergymen which had 
been (juestioned by the late pope, should lu' con- 
firmed, remitting also the demand of their first 
fruits ; and that an assessment of the revenues of 
certain cardinals, holding livings in I'higlaiid. 
should be made, to effect a repair of their churches, 
and other ecclesiastical buildings, which had fallen 
into decay — the c.vtent of such assessment to be 
determined by the verdict of a Jury convened 
in the neighbourhood. To protract the contro- 
versy which tended toward an unfavourable result. 

“ Hymcr, mi. I'J IMw. Iff. Srpt. I. 
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was a conspicuous maxim in the policy of the court 

of Rome, and one that proved of much importance 

to its cause. It not unfrequently happened, that 
a short interval placed tlie appellants in circum- 
stances widely altered ; so that a decision which 
it would have been unwise to have avowed at once, 
was often announced without danger at a later 
period. In such cases the pontiffs commonly at- 
tributed their delay to the serious difficulties of the 
questions before them ; and when obliged to make 
some communications respecting them, it was 
frequently merely to gain time or to ascertain the 
effect of evasion. Thus, in the letters addressed 
to Edward the third, after a delay of more than 
twelve months, there was no surrender of ponti- 
fical claims. The reservation of benefices ; the 
demand of first fruits, from such as became vacant; 
and some other (jbnoxious customs, were relin- 
quished so far only as they stood connected with 
the 'authority of Urban. 1'hc silence of his suc- 
cessor with respect to such points, as they might 
become involved in his own conduct, discovers 
plainly, that every principle in the system of usur- 
pation so loudly censured, was still regarded as 
unalienable. That such were the views enter- 
tained of the papal letters in England, may be 
inferred from the continuance of the embassy 
which produced them. From a reply of Edward 
to a petition of the parliament convened in the 
April of the following year, it appears that the 
royal commissioners were still prosecuting their 
instructions in behalf of the English church.’* But 


'• (’dUou’s AV>ndgmcnl. Ann. 
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CHAP, the nged monarch was rapidly declining ; hjg 

^ continental influence was almost annihilated ; and 

faction had made considerable inroads on the 
domestic policy of his kingdom. Aided by these 
cireumstances, Gregory the eleventh contrived to 
retain his authority unimpaired, consenting only to 
a partial restriction of it, and to that restriction 
upon such conditions only as might soon be made 
to furnish a jnctext for resuming whatever he had 
appeared to surrender. It was agreed, that lor 
the future the pope should desist from the reser- 
vation of benefices ; but it was also required, that 
the king should no more confer them bv his writ, 
“ (jiuire inipvdil." This concession, which regards 
the authority of the pontiffs, in relation to the 
offices and emoluments of the Anglican church, as 
at least the ecpial of what pertainetl to the sove- 
reign, is the amount of the redrt'ss obtaineil by a 
negotiation (jf two years' continuance. The oflieial 
confirmation of e])isco])al and vd^batical elections, 
which had been assumed by the p()])es, was 
unnmg the matters of complaint on the part of 
the I'inglish commissioners ; l)ut it was a custom 
wliich involved too much to gratify both the ava- 
rice and th(‘ ambition of the pontitfs not to be 
obstinately retained. Gilbmt, on whom the con- 
ducting ot'this eml)assy juincipally devolved, was 
translated immediately after his return to tlu^ sec 
of Hereford ; and, in 13 s!), to that ol St. Davids; 
and as his advanc(unent, in both instances, was 
the fruit of j)aj)al provisions, it is obvious that in 
his case, at h’ast, the objects of this mnbassy had 
been conunittc-d to impro|)er hands. 
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Wyclitfe, who probably regarded the extent of 
the claims which he was called to advocate, as 
including but a part of what might, with equal eiM'p oil the 

. II r 1 i 1 • smiliiuciils 

justice, have been preterreo, was more than dis- of wyiuire. 
gusted by this result of the protracted negotia- 
tion. Such, also, was the devekqicment of papal 
sanctity, which had arisen out of his discussions 
with the envoys of the pontiff, that his rebukes, 
which hitherto had been directed toward the head 
of the church but distantly and by implication, 
arc applied in that (juarter, soon after this time, 
with unsparing severity. The popes he learnt, 
ere long, to regard as men, whose elevation served 
but to diffuse more widely the pestilence of an ex- 
ample all-surpassing in its worldlincss and avarice. 

The covetousness and the secular ambition, wdiicli 
had so successfully claimed the reputation of a 
zeal for piety, were striiijied of their disguise ; 
and the stimulus thus imparted to his spirit of 
inquiry, will be found to give a wider extent, and 
a more determined character to his efforts as 
op])osed to the abounding corruptions.'^ 

The duke of l.ancaster embarked at Bonrdeaux, 
for Ihigland, on the eighth of .Tuly, 137(), and we 
have no evidence that W yclitfe left Bruges at an 
earlier period. But, during his absence, the re- 
former had received the most unequivocal proof, 
that the respect entertained for his character by 
his sovereign was in no way diminished. In No- 
vember, 1375, he was presented by the king to the 

Tlie papal niinrios on this ocoti- (Dili's Sancho, provost of the church of 
sion were Benedict, bishop of Paiiipe- Valenza. — Barnc.s's Edward tho Third, 
linia, Kadulf, bishop of Senij:;a"lia, and 8St». 



‘ pn-baul or A,, St. the coUcf^iato churd, of HV., 

miry, m the diocese of Worcester. About the 

same period, the rectory ot Lutterworth, in Leices- 
tershire, became vacant. Lord Henry de Ferars, 
the patron, was then a minor ; it in consequence 
devolved upon the crown to apimint the next in- 
cumbent, and the royal |)atronage was again 
exercised in I'avour of \Vyclill’e.“ 
prooeediiiss Tlic intci val, however, which had brought nre- 

of the S'loil , , . P) I '' 

parliaiiuMit. rerment to the retonner, had involved the duke of 


Lancaster in a jmlitical struggle which embittered 
the remainder of his life. While the career of 
Edward and his sons was such as to gratify the 
vanity of the nation, the selfishness of popular 
feeling was in a good degree manageable. I3ut 
the scale of j)r<)sperity had recently turned in 
favour of the enemy. The measures of govern- 
ment, as the usual consecpience, began to be less 
ac’ceptable ; and the duke ol' Lancaster, on whom, 
from tlie age of the king, and tin* sickness ol' the 
heir-ap})arent, the cares of the administration 
chiefly devolved, found himself exposed to niiieli 
of the growing j)etulance and prejudice. The 
prince of Wales may have had some real objection 


** Tilt* foliowin;; t*ntrv, rela- 

WvrlilVe’.s siircessor iti Ihi? 
reetory Lutt» rw<irth , detennine.s lli** 
.source his promotion, and flu* day 
of hi.s rleath. “ Johan, de ,>rorliou-sc. 
preshyter per Dorninum Il» iir. <lo 
I’errarils de (irohv a<I de 

L'lt terworth. Inqijisit»»res dieijnt, 
“ qno<i di< ta Iv cli sia inrepit varan* 
“ ultimo dei f)erf*n). ullifio* pr;rt4*rili 
per mortem Jf*anui.H Wv 
“ rlift ultimi rerfori.s ci'Jt*deni. fh in. 


*' dieunt, fjuofl Dominu.s Heiiiicns de 
“ I''errarii«« de (I’rohy e.st veins pa* 
** troi u.s, t‘t fpiod doiuinus noster Ed* 
“ war lu.H teitius Uex, ralione ininoris 
“ a*ta is di<'ti Domini Henrici de her- 
i dictum Domimim Johann* ni 
“ \\ V rliirultimo presentavit ml rad* in. 
“ Dirtus J*)li:innes .Morlmiisc admis'^ns 
rsf. ’ -.H Kal. Fehru. \'Mi. He^- 
Hoky ii^iiHin, r. col. Ej>. Keiinet. 
lirwi.s, r. iii. p. U. 
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to the official conduct of his brother ; it is certain, chap. 
that at this crisis, the name of the heir-apparent 
was connected with measures which were de- 
signed to render John of Gaunt the object of 
disaffection among the people.'® But the history 
of the parliament which thus distinguished itself, 
is involved in no little obscurity. Courtney, bishop 
of London, and Wykeham of Winchester, wdth 
others among its leading members, were men 
whose feelings arc known to have been at the far- 
thest remove from the spirit of democracy. At the 
same time, the attack conducted by the house of 
commons, during this session, on various branches 
of official corruption, is one of the most determined 
efforts in the cause of religion, and of general 
freedom, to be found in our parliamentary annals. 

To account for the agreement of parties so opposite, 
in the decisive measures adopted, it has been 
sii|)posed, that the jnelates above named, and 
their adherents, descended to employ the popular 
influence, as their best protection in supplanting 
the existing administration ; and that while it was 
known that some severe complaints, w'ith respect 
to the corruptions of the church, must in con- 
se(|ucncc be allowed to reach the presence of the 
king, it was secretly arranged that they shoidd 
there be rendered ineffectual. This view of the 
event, though not without its difficulties, removes 
the greater number of the ])crplexitics connected 
with it. In its proceedings, the charges preferred 

* ' Vet tljo name of Laneaster U cutors. - - Testamenta Vostusta. iibi 
Jnsoitod ill terms of afVection in supra. 

list of liis eldest brothor’.s e\c- C-odwin's Life of Chaucer, c. \\i\. 
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during this session against the servants of the 
crown, were followed in several instances by con- 
fiscation and imprisonment. Among the ])rinci|)al 
sufferers were lord Latimer, the known friend of 
the duke of Lancaster ; and Alice Perers, a female 
who, after the death of Philippa, is said to have ac- 
quired an improper inffucnce over the king, and to 
liave added to the usual intrigues of a court, the 
effrontery, in some instances, of publicly impeding 
the course of justice. The expulsicm of Latimer, 
from the royal council, is said to be for ever; 
and the punishment of Alice Perers, who was no 
doubt greatly calumniated, appears to have con- 
sisted in forfeiture, and a prohibition from aj)- 
proaching the person ol’ the soveuvign.” ll is 
enough, howe\er, to know the ndation in which 
Latimer stood to .lohn of daunt; and that Ivl- 
ward retained the obnoxious I’emale lu-ar him to 
the ehising moments of his life ; to be assured 
that thc‘ leaders in the parliament of 137t), were 
men whosi- conduct was scarcely more agreeable 
to the monarch than to his second son. But iin- 
perl’ect as our notices are respecting the secret 
history of that c<)Uvention, it has been justly 
remarked, that the jxdicy adojjted “ in cmj)loving 
“ the house of commons as an engine, of attack 


\\ appear.^ to have 

rtTonltol every riinlieioiis ruruntir lie 
could learn rt’sj»erfirr; this woman. 
Sir Uoliert Cotton, however, n-marks, 
that the re(:(»rd against the siiil 
** danie tieing very long, proveth no 
“ such htdnoiis matter ngainsl hi r, 
“ amt these two soil'* wheri fore •'In* 
“ wa.s rondenined, seemed vc*r v honest ; 


“ hut mishap, she was friendly to 
“ manv. But all were not .so to her,' 
( I Kir. 2). If**r sij hseq ii«-nt man iagi- 
to lord Windsor, lieiitinant ol It''- 
land, and om- of the most distingoisin d 
nohlemen of the age, warrants the in- 
toretice that she had Been Bitterly ma- 
lignetl. (Godwin's ( hatieet . ii. 
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“ against an obnoxious ministry, was perfectly c 
“ novel, and indicates a sensible change in the - 
“ character of our constitution. In the reign of 
“ Edward the second, parliament had little share 
“ in resisting the government : much more was 
“ etfected by the barons, through the risings of their 
“ feudal tenantry. Fifty years of authority better 
“ respected, of law better enforced, had rendered 
“ these more perilous, and of a more violent appear- 
“ ance, than formerly. A surer resource presented 
“ itself in the increased weight of the lower house 
“ in parliament ; and this indirect aristocratical 
“ influence gave a surprising impulse to that as- 
“ seinbly ; and particularly tended to establish, 

“ beyond cpiestion, its controul over public 
“ abuses.”''' 

And while the energy of the lower house was 
thus effectively eini)loyed with respect to the ex- 
isting ministry, and su|)plicd so iinj)ortant a pre- 
cedent in our j)arliainentary history, its exposures 
of ecclesiastical disorders arc made with the same 
unsparing hand, exhibiting them as descending, 
cvitlentiy, from the head of the hierarchy to the 
lowest of its members. The event, however, soon 
discovered, that the latter cla.ss of evils w'ere less 
within the power of correction possessed by an 
English house of commons than the former. But 
the tone of remonstrance adopted on these points, 
by the representatives of the English people, in 
1376, is worthy of notice. We may safely con- 
clude, that they were mistaken in affirming, that 
the kingdom liad recently lost two-thirds of its 

llallrtin, iii. 8.). 


HAP. 

IV. 
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c H A p, population and its wealth; but the disasters, 

L_ whether of war abroad or of poverty and disease 

at home, which were believed to have occasioned 
these alarming privations, are chiefly imputed to 
the mal-practices of popes and cardinals. In the 
substance of their petition, as given by Sir Robert 
Cotton, they state, that the taxes paid to the court 
of Rome for ecclesiastical dignities, amounted to 
five times more than those obtained by the king 
from the whole jiroducc of the realm. “ For some 
“ one bishopric, or other dignity, ’ the pope is said 
to receive, “ by way of translation and death, 
“ three, four, or five, several taxes ; and while 
“ for money the brokers of that sinful city (Rome; 
“ promote many caitiffs, being altogether im- 
“ learned and unworthy, to a thousand marks’ 
“ living yearly, the learned and worthy can hardly 
“ obtain twenty marks, whereby learning decay- 
“ eth ; — aliens,’’ they proceed, “ and enemies to 
“ this land, who never saw, nor care to see, their 
“ parishioners have those livings ; whereby they 
“ despise Cod's service, and ( (juvey away the 
“ treasure of the realm, and are worse than .lews 
“ or Saracens. " Against these customs, they 
plead “ the law of the church,’’ which recjiiires 
that all such jirel’erments should be granted in 
charity, “ without praying or j)aying. ’ They 
also affirm it to be the demand ol reason, that 
establishments which were the fruit of devotion, 
should be kept subservient to the cause of hos- 
pitality; and they fear not to add, that “ (>o<l 
“ given his sheep to the pope to be pastured, and 
“ not shorn or shaven ; and that lay patrons, per- 
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ceiving the simony and covetousness of the pope, 

“ do thereby learn to sell their benefices to mere 1- 

“ brutes, no otherwise than Christ was sold to 
“ the Jews.” By such means the pontift’ is said 
to derive a revenue from England alone, exceed- 
ing that of any prince in Christendom. It is 
therefore stated, “ that the pope’s collector, and 
“ other strangers, the king’s enemies, and only 
“ lieger spies for English dignities, and diselosing 
“ the secrets of the realm, ought to be discharged.” 

Tt is also added, “ That the same collector, being 
“ also receiver of the pope’s pence, keepeth a 
“ house in London, with clerks and officers there- 
“ unto belonging, as if it were one of the king’s 
“ solemn courts, transporting yearly to the pope, 

“ twenty thousand marks, and most commonly 
“ more : that cardinals and other aliens, remaining 
“ at the court of Rome, — whereof one cardinal is a 
“dean of 1’ork; another of Salisbury; another 
“ of Lincoln ; another archdeacon of Canterbury ; 

“ another archdeacon of Durham ; another arch- 
“ deacon of Siitfolk ; and another archdeacon of 
“ York; another prebendary of Thane and Nas- 
“singdon; another prebendary of York, in the 
“ diocese of York, — have divers other, the best 
“ dignities in England, and have sent over yearly 
“ unto them, twenty thousand marks, over and 
“ above that which English brokers lying here 
“ have : that the pope, to ransom Frenchmen, the 
“ king’s enemies, who defend iiombardy for him, 

“ doth always, at his pleasure, levy a subsidy of the 
“whole clergy of England; that the pope, for 
“ mere gain, inaketh sundry translations of all the 
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“ bishoprics and other dignities within the realm ; 
“ and that the pope’s collector hath this year 
“ taken to his use the first fruits of all benefices ; 
“ that it would be good, therefore, to renew all 
“ the statutes against provisions from Home, since 
“ the pope rcserveth all the benefices of the M orld 
“ for his own proper gift, and hath within this 
“ year created twelve new cardinals — so that now 
“ there are thirty, whereas there were wont to be 
“ but twelve in all ; and all the said thirty cardi- 
“ nals, except two or three, arc the king’s eiie- 
“ mies.” From these facts it is argued, that the 
pontiffs, if unchecked, may, ere long, confer the 
secular dignities, and the estates of the realm, on 
their own creatures, alter the manner in which 
they had “ accroached" to themselves the elec- 
tion of heads to “ all houst's and corj)()ratioi)s of 
“ religion." To protect the country from |)iac- 
ticcs, which threatened to rmuler its present em- 
barrassments ])erpetual, and by depriving the 
native clergy of nearly every stimulus to improve- 
ment, to reduce it to barbarism, it was riapiired 
that the provisors of the ))o))cs should be stnnu- 
(jusly resisted, ami that no pa])al “ collector or 
“ proct(»r sh(.»nld rmnain in fingland, upon pain of 
“ life and limb; and that no I'inglishman, on the 
“ like pain,' should become such (.‘ollector or |)roc- 
“ tor, or remain at the court of Koine." 

Such were the firoccedings of an assembly oa 
which the admiration of the people conferred 
the name of the good parliament, 'i'he only per- 
plexing circumstance respecting it is, that its 


I2H. F<f\. .\cl^ .MotHuntMif.s, i. -Vil. 
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measures should have involved so much hostility chap. 

with regard to the duke of Lancaster. Nor is it ^ — 

easy to suppose, that men so zealous in the 
cause of ecclesiastical reformation, would have 
been induced to sacrifice so efficient a partisan, 
had they not been led to anticipate the most 
active succour from their new allies, who were 
known to be his opponents. If such, however, 
was their expectation, they were painfully de- 
ceived ; and the duke’s adherence to their object, 
notwithstanding the wound thus received from 
tlie hand of its friends, may be regarded as no 
mean evidence of his political sincerity. 

We have noticed, that John of Gaunt cm- utg. 
barked for England early in July. Before his 
landing, the parliament, which had excluded him 
from a place in the government, and among its 
last acts had withdrawn his power as ambas- 
sador, was dissolved.^'’ The ])rince of W ales, 
also, the ornament of chivalry, had breathed his 
last on a bed of sickness. The king, it appears, 
was far f om being satisfied with the committee 
which had been recently appointed to act as his 
advisers; and declaring the duke of Lancaster' — 
now his eldest son -- his principal associate in 
the government, the parties who had beeir pi'o- 
seeuted by the late house of conrmons were pre- 
sently recalled. In the subscejuent ])unishnrent, 
also, of Peter de la Mai'c, of the earl of Mai'ch, 
and of the bishop of Winchester, who were all 
active members of the good parliamcirt, we learn 
the sentiments of the court as to the authors of 


voi.. I . 


Ryiner, vii. ."iO Edw. III. June 12. 
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the obnoxious mensuvcs winch had obtained the 

sanction of that assembly. 

About six months intervened between the dis- 
solution of that parliament, and the meeting of 
another, more devoted to the politics or the 
power of Jolin of Gaunt. During this interval, 
some murmurings arose among the people, in 
conscapience of the imprisonment of de la xMare; 
and the bishops, we may conclude, were not less 
displeased by the sentence of confiscation which 
had been passed on the episcopal temporalities ot 
their brother of Winchester. It is observable, 
that at this moment the doctrine of Al’vciitfe is 


\Vv. Mr.- 
.! ..f 
ItMldtiig 
f'rr-.-o-.u' 
opine), os. 
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first adverted to by the iMiglish clergy, as calling 
for official interference. It was no sccri't, that 
to attack tin* rector of f.utterworth, was an in- 
direct method of assailing his patron, who now 
presided in the councils of the sovr'reign. ('ourt- 
ney, oiu* of the most imperious chiirchinen of the 
age, had been recently elevated to the sec ot 
Loiulon, and had fully committed himself against 
the duke ol Lancaster, bv his I'onduct in the 
parliament of the preev'ding vear. The /.eal of 
this prelate was now employed to rouse and con- 
centrate the indignation of his order against the 
opinions ;ind conduct of W \ cliffe. In the next 
convocation, — which took place on the third of 
February, a week subseipient to the ojxening ot 
the new parliament,'^'-- -we find the reformer cited 


:o apjH-ar behire his er-clesiastical sn|)criors, to 
inswer on certain charges, having rcsj)cct to hnn, 
and publishing many erroneous and 
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holding 
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hcveucal doctrines. The nineteenth day of the HAP. 

same month was fixed for hearing his defence ; L_ 

and St. Paul’s is described as crowded with the 
populace. In explanation of this circumstance, 
it should be noticed, that the minority in the pre- 
sent house of commons, had sought to strengthen 
their influence by an alliance witli tlie prelates, 
and with the citizens of London ; and had induced 
many of the latter to believe, that the duke in- 
tended an abridgment of their liberties. Of the 
peo[)le assembled in St. Paul’s, the immediate 
dependents of the clergy would probably form 
no inconsiderable number; the rest, influenced, 
perhaps, by the malicious rumour adverted to, 
a|)pear t() liavo been ripe for tumult. There is 
no reason, however, to supj)ose, that Wycliffc 
sliarcd at all in the resentment of the citizens. 

On the contrary, it is evident, that his opinions 
were not less acceittable to the inhabitants of 
Loudon, than to the students of Oxford. But 
such was the crowd on this occasion, that the 
aiilhority of Lord Percy, the earl marshal, and 
that of tin; duke himself, wme scarce! v suflicient 

‘ am c iti Si. 

to ])rocure the accusetl an avi nue of a])pruach ‘’''li s, 
to the place of his judges. Some disturbance, 
arising from this ditliculty, attracted the notice of 
Courtney, who was about to conduct the pro- 
secution ; and we may presume that his dis- 
pleasure was not at all diminished, on perceiving 
the two most powerfid subjects of the crown pre- 
pared to shield the rector of Lutterworth from 

2 a Wtdsinghani nRirius with iodigna- Lolhuds. -Hist, 191. 1'ulK'r‘s ('harch 
lion, that the Ijoiuionei .s were n* ail v all Ifi.slorv, IS.l. (’out. 137. 
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meditated vengeance of his enemies. The 
prelate hastily accosted these noblemen with the 
language of reproof, proceeding so far as to ex- 
press his regret that he had not ado})tcd mea- 
sures to prevent their admission to the court. 
The duke regarded this haughty intimation as an 
insult, and warmly replied, that in such matters 
the authority of the bishop of London would be 
insufficient to regulate his conduct, l.ord Lerev 
felt with his distinguished colleague under this 
attack, and resented it so far, as to call upon 
Wyclitic to be seated, observing, that such an 
indulgence might be necessary, as he would have 
much to answer. Courtney loudly opposed the 
advice of the earl marshal, adding, that such con- 
duct in the person accused, must be intei'iu-etod 
as a contempt of the court. The duke, how{‘\er, 
applauded the suggestion of his friend ; and could 
we credit the lu>arsay rej)orts of this seem-, we 
should regard him as descending to the usi; of 
language alike ungentlemanly and impiditie. 
He may have charged the bishop with an as- 
sumption ot importance, in conseijuence of family 
conne.xion ; but it is doubtlnl, whether it would 
be doiU“ in the style of abuse* which has been 
imput(*d to him. And we may conclude, that the 
prudence of .)ohn of Gaunt, though no remark- 
able leature in his character, would be suflieidit 
to jirevent his choosing such a moment for de- 
claring his (K-termination to humble the pride, 
not (»nly of his jirescnt antagonist, but of the 
order of prelacy. Wc may believe, however, 
that some angry discussion arose, that, becoming 
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connected with the already excited feeling of the chap. 

multitude assembled, a tumult ensued, and tliat — 

the parties being compelled to separate in dis- 
order, the prosecution was for the present 
suspended. 

Wycliffe, who had continued the silent spec- 
tator of this stormy scene, retired with his friends; 
but the political animosities to which the com- 
motion may be attriliuted, were not instantly 
allayed. The violence discovered in the cathe- 
dral was extended to the city. 'I he jialacc of 
the Savoy, the most magnificent in the kingdom, 
was as.sailcd by a band ol‘ rioters, and the arms 
of the duke, its owner, reversed as those of a 
traitor. The ]>roperty of Lord Percy sufforetl 
less ; but a clergyman, mistaken for the earl 
marshal, was slaughtered by the mob. In these 
proceedings, the mayor and aldermen apjiear to 
have been in .some degree implicated. I'hey are 
said to have lieen removi-d by the intlueiu-e of 
the duke, that their places might be supplied 
by ])erson., who were deemed more worthy of 
confidence.'^'’ 


* ' That tin; iirst appearance of \\ v- 
clitVe before tin* prelates w as in 1.W7. 
and not in the opiaiing of the >ear bd- 
louing, as svippo.sed l»v !Mr. I.e>\i''. i.^ 
e.dtain. The a'*.saij!t on the S;i\«)y 
paVice was, undoubtedly , in imine- 
diatc* connexion witli tlie duke’s ap- 
pearance ul St. l^aul’s along; with the 
reformer, and tliat event is invariably 
attributed to the. year Ki77, and not to 
1*178. Ill the former year also, Percy 
^vas, us doseribml ahove, earl inarslial ; 
but at the coinmenceiiierit of the latter, 
be had resigned that otliee, and had 


Mieeeeded to the eai l.sliij) of N ortli iiin - 
berlaiid. In addition to whieli, iht're 
is menlioM in the aeeonnt of this fians- 
action, of the da\> of tlie week, and 
these ai;ree with the eailier ami not 
with the later date. The papal bulls, 
indeed, bear tin* iiate of .lune, P177, 
find ibis eircuinstanee bas bt*en allowed 
t<i confonr.d the meeting; at St. Paul s, 
wbieli look place some days belore 
these letters were wiitten, with that 
wliich Ibev piodncml about six niontbs 
afterwards. — \\ als. PM, ‘JOl — 201. 
Spelmaii, ii, tVio. 
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CHAP. The interval between February and October, 

^ in 1377, WyclifFe appears to have devoted to 

Ki'h7rrtil. the claims of his rectory, and to the duties of his 
June 21. professorship. Fut that period was one of con- 
siderable change in the government of the nation. 
On the morning of the twenty-first of June, 
Edward the tliird expired ; and on the afternoon 
of the following day, Riehard, the son of the 
Black Prince, a youth who had not attained the 
twelfth year of his age, made his publie entry 
into London. His appearance was in the midst 
of gorgeous pageantry, which, as the act of the 
citizens, was more honourable to their feelings 
in relation to the ])rescnt, than to their former 
monarch. The reign of the late king had been 
unusually extended, and was such as ought to 
have been reviewed with interest and gratitude. 
But Edward's latter days were embittered from 
many sources, and his breath had scarcely de- 
parted, when he a])pears to be wdiolly forgotten 
by his subjects. Three weeks \vere employed in 
July It;, preparing for the coronation of Richard the se- 
cond, — a splendid ceremony, of which some 
minute accounts have been preserved. 
iiisfirst About three months later, the new monarch 
Oct. 1 . 3 . assembled his first parliament. It was a scene of 
considerable excitement, and wms to bo followed 
by more boisterous events. As it included nearly 
the whole of the members composing the good 
parliament, it is presumed that the influence ot 
the duke of Jjancaster was rapidly ileclining. 
But affairs may have taken much of their present 

Wats. I'W-IW. 
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course from his disgust, as readily as from his chap, 

weakness, By the commons, it was required ^ 

that a council of twelve peers should be ap- 
pointed to confer with them, on the business 
before their house ; and that “ my lord of Spain” — 
a title frequently given to John of Gaunt — should 
be of that number, and act as president. The 
king sanctioned the proposal ; but the duke 
rose, adverted to the rumours which had been 
circulated touching his loyalty, and attributing 
them to certain members of the commons, he 
remarked that the lower house could have no 
claim on him for advice. While sensible to his 
demerit, he could not forget that he was the son 
of a king, and one of the first subjects of tlie 
crown, nor would he agree to connect himself 
affain with the atlairs of the nation, until the 
imputation cast upon him should be wholly re- 
moved, His ancestors, of either side, had never 
numbered a traitor among them, nor was he dis- 
posed to be the first to bring a stain upon their 
memory. But while he felt himself thus strongly 
bound to sentiments of loyalty, and while it was 
known that he had more to lose by treason, than 
any second jierson in the realm, he challenged 
his accusers to come forth, pledging himselt to 
meet even the poorest knight in single combat, 
or in any other form, suliject to the sanction of 
his peers. We may conceive of the ferment 
created by this appeal. The lords and prelates 
instantly rose, surrounded the person ol the duke, 
and repeated their assurances, that no living 
man would credit the calumny referred to. The 
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commons appealed to their conduct in inviting the 
oft’ended party to become their principal adviser, 
as their best defence ; and Lancaster at length 
consented to bury the past, on condition of obtain- 
ing a severe enactment against the authors of 
any such calumny in the future." 

But the name of our reformer is not less in- 
volved in the proceedings of this parliament, than 
that of his patron. Under a minor prince, the 
advocates of the prerogative must have felt 
obliged to regard its extension as hopeless, and 
its preservation from injury as a work of no 
ordinary difficulty." It is obvious also, that the 
progress of civil liberty, so materially dependent 
on the existence of deliberative assemblies, repre- 
senting the persons and property of a state, has 
never failed to jirovc a formidable barrier to the 
despotism of the church. The character of the 
first parliament, summoned in the name of Bichard 
of Bourdeaux, and the circumstances under which 
it was convened, were accordingly such as to 
lead us to anticipate the rc|)Ctition of former 
complaints, with respect to the encroachments of 
the pontiffs. As a remedy against the evils which 
had hitherto resisted every influence opposed to 
them, it was urged that the procuring of a benefice 
by papal provision, should be punished ' with 
outlaw, and that the same penalty should be 

Rot. Parl.iii. culcato that tlic iiioiinrcliy of Rngltiid 

The Archbishop of (’anlerbury was not a matter of election hut inhe- 
appeurs to have been fully alive to this ritancc. Still, in the ceremony of the 
danger, and hence in his .speech, or coronation, a proininetice had been 
rather Kcnnon, at tlie opening of (he given to the forin.s of a popular clec- 
tir.st parliament, he wa.s careful to in- tion. — Wuls. IlKt. 
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incurred by the man who should farm any of the ^ 

livings in the English church that had been con- 

ferred upon foreigners. It was also urged, that 
the pope should be prevented making “ rescr- 
“ vations to dignities elective, the same being 
“ done against his treaty taken with Edward 
“ the third ; that all aliens, as well religious as 
“ others, do, by candlemas next, avoid the realm ; 

“ and that during the war, all their lands and 
“ goods should be applied thereto.”^’ We have 
seen, that the war adverted to, had long taken 
a disastrous course. The burdens which it had 
entailed on the nation were unprecedented, and 
had created serious complaints. From a docu- Appeal of 
ment still existing, we learn that it had become ment to the 

. . . I j!idgme!itof 

a matter ot grave discussion, in the present par- wydiffe. 
liament, whetlier it would not be lawful in a 
kingdom, in case of necessity, and as the means 
of defending itself, to detain its treasure, that it 
might not be conveyed to foreign nations, though 
the pope himself should demand the same, under 
pain of his censures, and by virtue of obedience 
said to be due to him. 

The bearings of this cpicstion were known toHisnpiy. 
be extensive, and it is said to have been referred 
to the judgment of Wyclitfe in the name of the 
king. In his reply to this inquiry, the reformer 
professes to attach but little importance to the 
opinions of the learned, to the decisions of the 
canon or of the civil law, or even to the law of 
England itself— -deeming it sufficient to show the 
affirmative “of this doubt,” from an exclusive 


Colton’s Abridgment, 160— Ui2. 
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CHAP, appeal to “ the principles of the law of Christ.” 

*_ His first reasonings are designed to prove, that 

the power of self-preservation, which is so vari- 
ously, but so certainly, conferred on inanimate 
bodies, on the brute creation, and on the indi- 
viduals of the human species, is also conferred on 
the English nation — a community which ought to 
be “ one body, the clergy and the commonalty 
“ being alike members thereof.” It is thence con- 
cluded, “ that as there is no power given of God, 
“ to any creature, for any end, which may not 
“ be lawfully used to that end, it follows, that 
“ our kingdom may justly detain its treasure for 
“ the defence of itself, in every case where ue- 
“ cessity shall appear to require it.” In farther 
attempting the solution of this query, he describes 
every contribution made to the papacy, as being 
strictly an alms ; and alms, it is contended, arc 
jiroperly bestowed on the recipient, only as he is 
found to be really necessitous, — and can be justly 
expected from the donor, only as his affluence 
may be in the same degree certain. The wealth, 
however, of the papal court was known to he 
far beyond its legitimate wants, while the mubar- 
rassments of J^igland were ])roducing the loudest 
murmurs. It was by such steps that the reformer 
endeavoured to conduct his countrymen to the 
affirmative of this ipiestitin. To him it appeared, 
not only as o[)posed to the doctrine relating to 
that temporal power which the popes had fre- 
cpiently asserted, but as connecting itself, very 
intimately, with much that had been claimed by 
them as a part of their spiritual jurisdiction. It 
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is thus the document concludes: ^‘Christ, 

“ head of the church, whose example should be ^ 

“ followed by all Christian priests, lived upon the 
“ alms of devout women. He hungered, thirsted, 

“ was a stranger, and suffered in many ways, 

“ not only in his members, but in himself. As 
“ the apostle testifies, he was made poor for your 
“ sakes, that ye, through his poverty, might be 
“ enriched. Accordingly, when the church was 
“ first endowed, whoever among the clergy were 
“ then holders of any temporal possessions, held 
“ the same in the form of a perpetual alms. This 
“ is evident from histories, and from other writ- 
“ ings. Hence, St. Bernard, in his second book 
“ to the pope Eugenius, declares that no secular 
“ dominion could be challenged by him on the 
“ ground of his office, as the vicar of St. Peter, 

“ and writes thus ; ‘ It may indeed be claimed by 
“ you, in virtue of some other plea, but assuredly 
“ by no riglit or title derived from tlie apostles. For 
“ how could an apostle give unto you that which 
“ he did not himself p()s.sess ? That care over the 
“ church which he really had, he gave you ; 

“ but when did he give you any worldly rule or 
“ lordship ? Observe what he saith, ‘ Not bearitig 
“ rule as lords over (rod’s heritage, but yielding' 

“ yourselves as examples to the flock. And that 
“ ye may not think these words spoken in a show 
“ of liumility, and not in truth, mark the words of 
“our Lord himself, in the gospel; ‘ The kings of 
“ the nations have lordships over them, but it shall 
“ not be so with you.’ Here lordly dominion is 
“ plainly forbidden to the apostles ; and wilt thou 
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venture to usurp the same If a lord, thine 
“ apostleship is lost, if an apostle, thy lordship is 
‘ no more, for certainly the one or the other must 
‘ be relinquished. If both are sought, both shall 
‘ be lost. Or shouldst thou succeed, then judge 
‘ thyself to be of that number, respecting whom 
‘ God so greatly complains, saying, ‘ They have 
‘ reigned, but not through me ; they have become 
‘ princes, but I have not known them.’ And if 
‘ men will keep that which is forbidden, let us 
‘ hear what is said, — ‘ He who is the greatest 
‘ among you shall be made as the least, and he 
‘ who is the highest shall be your minister;’ and 
‘ to illustrate this saying', he set a child in the 
‘ midst of his disciples. This then is the true 
‘ form and institution of the ajiostolic calling — 
‘ lordship and rule are forbidden, ministration and 
‘ service are commanded.’ From tlicse words of 
‘ a blessed man whom the whole church hath 
‘ agreed to honour, it aj)pears, that the pope has 
‘ no right to possess himself of the goods of the 
‘ church, as though he were lord of them, but 
‘ that he is to be, with respect to them, as a mi- 
‘ nister or servant, and the jiroctor for the p(jor. 

‘ And would to God that the same proud and 
‘ eager desire of authority, and lordship, which is 
‘ now discovered by this seat of i)ower, were 
‘ aught else than a declension, ]:)reparing the 
‘ pathway of antichrist. From the gospel, evi- 
‘ dent it is, that the children of Christ’s kingdom 
‘ were not produced by such means, but were 
‘ the fruit of his poverty, hk humility, and his 
‘ suffering of injury. The same blessed man. 
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“ Bernavd, awd as far as I remember, in his third 

“ book to Eugenius, writeth thus, ‘ I fear not any ^ 

“ greater evil befalling thee, than this eager thirst- 
“ ing for dominion.’”*** 


28 MS. Job. Seldeiii B. 10. Fox. and the inartyrologist begins. From 

Acts and Monuments, i. 581. From examining the MS. I find the paper to 

the manner in which this document is be more extended and important than 

printed in Fox, it is diaicnli to deter- it had appeared to be. 

mine where the reformer concludes. 
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TTfE DOCTRINES OF WYCMFI E AS KNOWN nEFORE THE DECEASE OF ED-^ 

AVARD. OPINIONS ATTRIRUTED TO HIM P.Y THE PON 1 HE. LETTERS 

FROM I HE POPE TO MIE KING, THE PRIMATE, THE RISIIOP OE I.ONDON, AND THE 
CNIVERSITY, REQUIRING THE IMMEDIATE SUPPRESSION OE IHE REIORMlHl’s 

TENETS, DISCUSSION EEICITED A F OXEOR 1) RY THE PAPAI, MANDA'I E. 

WYCT.IEEe’s APPEARANCE REFORE THE PAPAI- DEEEGATI S AT I-AMREIH. 

CONTEMS OF THE PAPER SAID TO HAVE. RKFA DEI.IVERED TO TIIF.AI, 

THE DOCUMENT A FAITHEUT- I XHIP.il ION OE HIS SEMIMENTS RESPECT- 
ING THE LIMITS OF THE PAI‘AL AUTHORITY. THE POWER OE THE CROWN 

OVER THE REVENUES OF THE CIKUGY. Ml I! (EMMS OF THE IlIERARCHV, 

AM) THE rRTl >TLV ET'N( TION OE RINDING AM) LOOSING. HE IS 

ASSAILED EV AN ANONYMOUS DIVIM., HIS INDIGNANT REPLY. 

attem})tcd the prosecution of Wyelitfe, 
the English clergy would feel themselves urged by 
new motives in oj)posiug' his efforts us a reformer 
— the re|)ulsc ex])erienced from the power of 1-aii- 
caster only serving to sharpen their resentment. 
What their unaided strength had failed to accom- 
plish, might be anticipated from the more formi- 
dable influence of the papacy, and the assistance 
of the pontiff, in such a cause, it would be easy to 
obtain. We are not, indeed, informed of the 
charges which were to have been jneferred against 
the rector of Lutterworth, before the convocation 
at St. Paul’s. But some weeks later, we find the 
pope in possession of several statements of doc- 
trine, said to be that of Dr. Wycliffe; and as 
these statements were received from England, it 
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is scarcely doubtful, that they were received from ci^p. 

the persons whose authority, in the instance no ^ — 

ticcd, had proved too feeble to check the growing 
disaffection. 

Seventeen years had now intervened since the wyiiffe’s 

rise of Wycliffc’s dispute with the mendicants • well known 

111 1 * 1 * 1 
ten years also had passed since his name became ™<<- 

1 1 1 11- • 1. too— 1377. 

known to the papal court by his appeal respecting 
the wardenship of Canterbury hall ; and nearly 
the same period had elapsed since his spirited 
defence of the English parliament, in refusing the 
census granted by king .lohn. We may also con- 
clude, that his recent intercourse with the papal 
commissioners at Bruges, had contributed to ren- 
der the dangerous singularities of his character 
and opinions more known at the jiapal residence. 

The discussions involved in that embassy would 
probably elicit some of his obnoxious tenets, and 
sometimes provoke the characteristic severity of 
his language, when adverting to the defects and 
the vices of the clergy. The due reporting of 
such matters to the pontiff, would be regarded by 
his envoys as an important part of their official 
obligations ; but his holiness may have deemed 
it impolitic to have employed the testimony of his 
own delegates, in aid of measures opposed to the 
doctrine of Wycliffe, especially while it was cer- 
tain, that the publishing of opinions injurious to 
the credit of the hierarchy, must, ere long, come 
before him in a less questionable shape, and from 
sources apparently less partial. 

The articles supplied by the pope, as containing 
the heretical doctrine imputed to Wycliffe, ‘^PP^ar ‘‘j™ ^ 
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CHAP, to have been selected, partly from his writings, 

! — and in part from his divinity lectures, and from 

private conversations. They consist of statements 
opposed to the doctrine of the pope’s temporal 
power, and to the worldly possessions of the hier- 
archy ; the former being regarded as a gross 
usurpation, the latter as the main source of the 
corruptions which had so long dishonoured the 
Christian church. In the first five articles of this 
series, there is considerable obscurity. They 
appear, indeed, to be made up of loose and isolated 
expressions, caught by enemies from the lips of 
the reformer, and should not be regarded as pre- 
senting any fair view of his doctrine. In these, 
however, he is made to affirm, that it is not in 
the power of the human race, since the advent 
of Christ, to confer a politieal supremacy on 
St. Peter, and his descendants, for ever : — that 
to bestow on men such a civil dominion, is even 
beyond the power of God that charters of hu- 
man origin cannot secure an eternal inheritance : — 
that the justified arc not only entitled to all the 
good things of God, but actually enjoy them : — 
and that men act only as ministers of the divine 
will, in conferring dominion, whether in conferring 
a temporal dominion upon their natural offspring, 
or an eternal dominion upon their offspring, by 
imitation, in the school of Christ. 

We shall presently notice Wycliffe’s explana- 
tion of these articles. It will be sufficient here 
to remark, that the accusations which they con- 
tain, place the reformer before us as a conspicuous 
opponent of the doctrine Mdiich modestly declared 
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the successors of St. Peter to be as far superior to chap. 

the kings of the earth, as the soul is more honour- ^ — 

able than the body, and eternity more momentous 
than time. On the ground of this preposterous 
theory, the “ Servant of the servants of God” had 
long atfected to consider every civil as well as every 
religious immunity of the nations, as enjoyed more 
on the ground of sufferance from him, than in virtue 
of any right inherent in themselves. Of the remain- 
ing articles, four relate to the design of ecclesias- 
tical property. In these it is stated as an acknow- 
ledged truth, that all such property is possessed 
conditionally, or for certain specified purposes ; and 
on this ground it is affirmed to be the imperious 
obligation of sovereigns, to confiscate the tempo- 
ralities of ecclesiastics who habitually abuse them. 

But in this catalogue of heresies, there are 
nine propositions which relate to the doctrine of 
tlic age respecting spiritual censures. These, 
though scarcely noticed by historians, and equally 
neglected by Wycliffe’s biographers, evidently 
belong to the most important ])eculiarities of his 
creed, and afford unquestionable proof of the 
vigour and intrepidity of his mind. In this class 
of articles, it is affirmed that no ecelesiastic, how- 
ever elevated, can im])art either good or evil by 
his benedictions, or by his censures, except as 
these are in agreement with the law of Christ. 

The consequence deduced is, that the adversaries 
of that law have nothing to hope from priestly 
absolution, and that men of an opposite character 
have as little to fear from the priestly anathema. 

It is farther stated, that the Saviour has not 

VOL. I, 
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chap, afforded any example of extorting’ temporal things 

by spiritual penalties, but rather the reverse — 

and hence, that no such practice should be ad- 
mitted among his followers. And while every 
priest, truly ordained, is declared competent to the 
ministry of every sacrament, it is in conclusion as- 
serted, that the highest dignitaries, not excepting 
the pontiff himself, may be lawfully corrected by 
their inferiors, and even by the laity. 

From this passing notice of the matters which 
now formed the accredited doctrines of our re- 
former, the reader will anticipate tliat a determined 
effort would be made to prevent their diffusion. 
The blow which was thus pointed against the 
overgrown possessions of churchmen, and which 
threatened, at the same moment, to dissolve the 
power of that “unlawful magic” which they 
had long exercised over the conscience of their 
victims, ill relation to futurity, was perceived by 
many of the English clergy, and would not be 
less obvious to the sagacity of the pajial court. 
I'aiiaiitt- On the same day, three bulls were dcs))atclied, 
]»relates, the addressed to the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
university. to the bishop of London ; and these were accoin- 
panied by a fourth, in which the pontiff .solicits 
the aid of the king ; and by another, in which he 
demands the prompt obedience of the university 
of Oxford.' In all these letters, the pope extols 
the character of the English ; and in those sent to 
the prelates, he a))plauds the Anglican church, as 
having frequently produced among her clergy, 
men enriched with a pure knowledge of the 

’ Tht^se letters are all inserted in the Appendix, No. XI. — XV. 
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scriptures, grave, devout, and the defenders of chap. 

orthodoxy. But it is regretted that the zeal of ^ — 

the fathers has not been imbibed by the children. 

The report of heresy could now be distinctly heard 
at Rome, while the evil remained unopposed in 
England. Information had been received from 
persons truly worthy of credit, from which it 
appeared that John Wycliffe, rector of Lutter- 
worth, in the diocese of Lincoln, and professor 
of divinity, with a fearlessness the offspring of a 
detestable insanity, had ventured to dogmatise 
and preach in favour of opinions wholly subver- 
sive of the church. For this cause, the parties 
addressed are required to seize the person of the 
offender, in the name of the pope ; to commit 
him to prison ; to obtain complete information as 
to his tenets ; and transmitting such information 
to Rome, by a trusty messenger, they were to 
retain the heresiarch as their prisoner, until 
farther instruction should be received concerning 
him. Should they fail in attempting his appre- 
hension, they arc required, in the second pon- 
tifical letter, to affix a citation in such places 
as may bring it to the knowledge of the said 
Wycliffe, demanding his personal appearance be- 
fore the pontiff, within three months from the 
date of such document. The prelates are farther 
instructed to employ their vigilance, that the 
king, the prince of Aquitain and Wales, and 
others of the nobility, and the counsellors of the 
sovereign, may not be defiled with the errors ad- 
verted to ; but that they may rather learn to 
regard such opinions as hostile to all government, 

n 13 2 
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CHAP. and be induced to afford their speedy and effec- 
^ — tive aid to destroy them. 

The bull addressed to the king, differs from 
those conveyed to the bishops only as informing 
the monarch of the instructions which had been 
sent to those dignitaries, and as requiring him, 
from his known reverence for the apostolic see, to 
grant the said prelates his countenance and pro- 
tection in discharging the duties imposed on them. 
In tlie official document borne by a special mes- 
senger to the university, the signs of religious de- 
clension in England arc again deplored ; and the 
doctrine of Wycliffe is again described as opposed 
to the existence of the church, and to all the 
forms of civil authority. That learned body is in 
consequence strictly enjoined, in virtue of that 
sacred obedience which is due to the apostolic 
letters, and on pain of losing all graces, indul- 
gencics, and privileges granted to their university 
by the holy sec, to prevent the teaching of any 
such conclusions as were imputed to .lohn Wyc- 
liffc, and to cause the person of that offender to 
be committed to the custody of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, or to that of tlie bishop of London. 
Should others, defiled by his errors, attemjit a 
resistance of this mandate, it is required, that with 
respect to them, the same summary methods 
should bo adopted. On a comparison of these 
epistles, the reader will perceive that they are 
little more than transcripts of each other, except- 
ing a brief reference to the particular persons ad- 
dressed, and the special service required of them. 

It should be observed that in the formidable 
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process which we now see directed against the chap. 

rector of Lutterworth, there is no mention of any ^ — 

confronting of the accuser and the accused. On 
the contrary, the prelates are commanded to ob- 
tain their information respecting the heresies spe- 
cified by secret means ; and having committed the 
reformer to prison, and extorted from him what- 
ever might be obtained to determine his princi- 
ples, the result of these concealed investigations 
was to be privately transmitted to the papal court. 

The agents of that court had been too long fami- 
liarized to such modes of procedure, to be capable 
of regarding them as involving any infringement of 
the rights of human nature. But Wycliffe often 
complained of these inquisitorial customs, which, 
by sheltering the informer from the responsibilities 
of his conduct, placed the means of revenge but 
too much at the bidding of the unprincipled and 
malevolent. 

It should also be remarked, that the bisho]), the 
monarch, and the university, are alike admo- 
nished, that the errors taught by Wyclitfe were 
of the same class with those promulgated some 
fifty years previously by .lohn dc Ganduno and 
Marcillus, — men, whose memory is declared to be 
infamous, in consequence of censures ])ronounced 
upon them by pope .lohn the twenty-second. 

The first of these persons was a distinguished 
lawyer ; and, as his name imports, a native of 
Ghent. Marcillus svas of the same profession, 
and is described as Marcillus of Padua. ^Vith 
respect to their tenets, since they are thus iden- 
tified with those of Wycliffe, it wiH be proper to 
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CHAP, observe, that they appear to have been elicited 
1 — by the controversy which had been so long per- 
petuated between the pontiffs and the German 
emperors, to determine the limits of the monar- 
chical as distinguished from the pontifical power. 
Sheltered by his imperial majesty from the vio- 
lence of the court of Rome, these learned men 
were not satisfied with barely questioning the 
doctrine of the pope’s temporal power, but 
affirmed it to be the right of sovereigns to preside 
over every temporality of the church, and even 
to regulate the details of spiritual discipline, as 
far as that might be deemed necessary to the 
independence of their territories, or to the rights 
of national churches.* Marcillus, indeed, appears 
to have viewed the pastors of the primitive church 
as possessing the same office and authority ; and 
to have declared, accordingly, that every step of 
that distinction which had been conceded to the 
pope was an innovation and a grievance. We 
have no ground, however, for supposing, that the 
English reformer was really conversant with the 


* ^loslieim ( ill. 3 IS, JVR), ) notii cs 
IMufeilliis and (iandnno, with ntlicrs, 
hIio assl.-^ted them in waging (hr war 
of (hr fniperur agairi'.t (he pope. I{ 
the ni- n wlinin he (h scriln 
l»i',;hly and dtservedlv r>leenied < 

:u (',ouni (d' tluii' emim.nl parls ai 
learning, the? ninsl conspieiion.s pla 
is assigm (I to our countrynian, Occam, 
ife is .said to have ** .surpns.sed them 
“ all in (he kcennes.s and spirit of hi.s 
“ satire; and hence his Dialoguivs, to- 
“ gellirr with hi.s other productions, 
“ whic.h were peru.sed with avidity, 
“ and (lansniilUti down to succeeding 
“ generation.s, gave, as it were, a 


“ mortal hhnv to (lie ambition ami 
“ majesty of tile Homan ponliIVs. " 
iMareillns puhli.shed , among otln r 
piiTcs, :t work entithal “ I)rfen.s<ir 
“ pro faidovieo H.ivaro lulversns mmii- 
“ palam Homani Hontilieis Jnii-'dic* 
“ tionem."’ This memorahle work lu* 
produced while profrssor at \ ienna. 
Jf was puldished at Frankfort, in 
by I’ranc Ofifiiarus, Hvo. Biif nearly 
half a eentury earlier, one of his most 
obnoxious pieces was translated and 
puhlished in Knglish, under the title, 
The Defence of Peace, ” ive. fol.^ 
AVordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Hiogra- 
phy, i. 30. 
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productions of these writers. The works of theCHAi*. 

earlier fathers, and the more recent literature of ^ — 

Ills own country, appear to have been the chief 
source, next to the scriptures, of the doctrines 
winch he taught. His studies, relating to the civil 
and canon law, must have rendered him in some 
degree familiar with tlie disputes, which through 
so long an interval, had divided the empire and 
the church. That his opinions were o))posed to 
tlic secular pretensions of the pope, and of his 
dependents, is certain ; and whether they were 
derived from Marcillus, or from any other cjuarter, 
it required no little hardihood to publish them 
through a powerful kingdom, where, if we may 
credit the repeated declarations of the pontiff, 
they had been hitherto unknown. 

The documents which thus a])i)ealed botli to 
the civil and religious authorities, claiming their 
activity to eradicate these seeds of spiritual insub- 
ordination, bear the date of ,hme 1377 ; but they 
c‘.ither failed to reach this country at the usual 
period, or were reserved in secrecy, until a favour- 
al)le moment should occur for producing them. 

It is not improbable, that the confidence placed in 
the learning and integrity of the reformer, by the 
commons house ol parliaim'nt, in the following 
October, had crcateil new alarm. ATyeliti’e’s de- 
cisive answer to the (juestion proposed by that 
body, must have destroyed all hope ol patting 
him to silence, except by the most coercive mea- 
sures, In the ensuing month the papal instruc- 
tions were no longer a secret. But before the 
arrival of that period, Edward the third hatl 
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CHAP, 

V. 


Discussion 
cre.itfd ;it 
Oxfonl by 
llu* p.ipal 
mandate. 


expired, and the epistle which solicited his aid was 
probably unknown to his grandson and successor, 
Richard the second. 

In Oxford, the arrival of the papal envoy, with 
the demands of his master, created serious dis- 
cussions, On the question, whether the bull of 
the pontift' should be received or rejected, the 
former resolution was at length adopted. But it 
was done with no little reluctance and, in their 
subsequent conduct, nothing appears farther from 
the purpose of the heads of the university, than to 
become the instruments of committing the person 
of Wyclitlc to the mercy of his enemies. Tl)cir 
caution, in the present instance, may have arisen 
in part from the jealousy with which, in tliosi' 
ages, almost every act of papal interference M as 
regarded by such estaV)lishments ; for the des- 
potism which had so comjiletely invaded the liber- 
ties of the church, m as variously obtruded into tlu‘ 
seats of learning. But the letter of the pontiff had 
anticipated opposition from the adherents of the 
reformer ; and these, it is evident, were at this 
moment suflicienlly numerous and jiowerful to 
j)roduce the delays adverted to, and to prevent 
the seminary from incurring the odium of at once 
denoimciug its brightest f)rnament, 

I’he appeal made to the |)relates w'as more siie- 
(ressful. Sudbury, now arciibishop of C'untmbiu v, 
M’rotc to the chancellor ol’ Oxford, reminding him 
of the ])aj)al mandate, and insisting on its being 
executed in all things diligently and faithfully- 

•' V\ al>i;r^b;t)u is <jnlti' li tliico flit; In .litutioii nlludoil In. - ni>b 

the itiiatuaticHi nhich cniibl pio- .Vitii. 
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He is also required to obtain, by the assistance of chap. 

the most orthodox and skilful divines, correct in- 1_ 

formation as to the said heresies, and to convey, 
with his statement of the opinions certainly pro- 
pagated by Wycliffe, his own judgment respecting 
them, delivered under the university seal. It was 
moreover enjoined upon him, that, as chancellor, 
he should cite the erroneous teacher, or cause him 
to be cited, personally to appear before his eccle- 
siastical superiors, in the church of St. Paul’s, 
London, on the thirtieth court day from the date 
of the citation. 

This letter was written on the eighteenth of De- wyciiHVs 
comber, and early m the ensuing year AVyclitfe 
apj)carcd before a synod, at Lambeth. The duke 
of Lancaster no longer ruled in the cabinet ; but 
events discovered that the reformer was far from 
depending even on his aid in the object before 
him. On the court and the populace his doctrines 
were daily making a jiowcrful impression. The 
latter, alarmed for his sai'ety, surrounded the place 
of meeting, and with many of the citizens forced 
their w'ay into the chapel, where the parties were 
convened, proclaiming their attachment to the 
person and oj)inions of the rector of Lutterworth. 

The dismay created by this tumidt was aug- 
mented, wdien Sir Lewis Clitiord entered the court, 
and in the name of the cpiccn mother, forbade the 
bishops procecfling to any definite sentence re- 
specting the doctrine or the conduct of Wycliffe. 

Thus, by the better zeal of the laity, the ]>lans of 
ecclesiastics to suppress the tenets of the refor- 
mation, were again frustrated. W alsingham, in 
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ci^AP. relating this disastrous event, betrays l^ie temper of 
the wolf when robbed of his prey. Tfe delegates, 
he observes, “ shaken as a reed with the wind, 
“ became soft as oil in their speech, to the open 
“ forfeiture of their own dignity, an4 the injury 
“ of the whole church. With s 
“ they struck, that you would thii 
“ who hears not, or one in wb 
“ reproofs.”^ 

Summary of It is the same historian who 

meeting Wyclift’e delivered a pa| 
containing a statement of hia, 1 
various modern writers this 
most unfairly represented. It 
insinuated, that certain of its ) 
less the result of ingenuousnc^^ 

Whatever is known of Wycillp^fSpbevious cha 
racter, is opposed to this conclusion ; as is the 
fact of his growing influence at this time, botli 
with the peojilc and with many of the most con- 
siderable persons of the realm. It is also iin- 
finestionablc, that many opinions were attributed to 
him wliich he never either avowed or entertained. 
It is no matter of surjirise, therefore, that certain 
of his tenets, as explained by him.self, should be 
less extravagant than as put I’orth by his enemies. 


IMpir 
id to liave 
ndeli. 
red l>y 
m to the 
pal dele, 
tes. 



ear were 
im a man 
liti^ are no 

at at this 
prelates 
; and by 
has been 
more than 
ttions were 
;of timidity. 


‘ Spelinan, ii. (I'Jt'f. Lewi.s, 

A similar int»r renre of the rjueon 
inollifr liad a litllt* previ- 

ously to terrnina the clisimte between 
th(^ Londonc'r.s a I the <liike of Laii- 
ea.sti r. The pr .Hons delf^^ated “ to 
*' entreat the oit y.cns to be reeofir.iletl 
’* with the (Ink “ were Sir Alfred 
I.<€wcr, Sir Siin n lltiiicy, ami Ibi.s 


.satne Sir Iicwiji Clill'ord. And “ tin- 
“ liomloner.s answered, that (hey. I'W 
“ the honour of the prinre.s.s, wuuhl 
“ obey and do with all reverence 
‘‘what she wobld rmpiiri'. ” — 1’'*^ > 
Acts and iMontimonts, i. Tjol). W :d- 
.singhani, al.'io, relates, (hat a similai 
(uniiilt aro.se during llio trial of A-sIt* 
(on the Ijollard. — Ann. 13H2. 
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Nor are we sure that the paper which appears in chap. 

Walsingbam has wholly escaped mutilation. It ^ 

is certain that a copy, subsequently published by 
the author, was somewhat more extended and 
explicit in several particulars.* But passing over 
this point, nothing more is required, to place the 
conduct of the reformer, at this crisis, in a light 
truly commanding, than that some allowance be 
made for his lingering partiality to an obsolete 
method of reasoning derived from the schools, and 
that the lohole of his statement be attended to." 

It is thus his remarks are introduced : “ In the 
“ first place, I protest publicly, as I have often 
“ done, that I resolve with my whole heart, and 
“ by the grace of God, to be a sincere Christian ; 

“ and, while life shall last, to profess and to defend 
“ the law of Christ as far as I have power. If 
“ through ignorance, or from any other cause, I 
“ shall fail in this determination, I ask forgiveness 
“ of God, and, retracting the error, submit with 


AVa'-. ad Ami. Tlit* .soroiid paper 
i.s in the Appetidiv, No. XVI. It dilVers 
froHi tlie first but in the parlieulars 
that will be stated in the text. 

** A particular eiiiphasis is laid on 
attoiHling to the U'holv of the n foriiier’s 
statement, for the following among 
other reuson.s. The .seholastie i»hilo- 
sophy introduced the existing cu.st«iin 
of dividing a text of scripture into a 
multitude of parts, 'flic greater, also, 
Ihe uuinbtM* of distinct propositions 
that could be deduced from a passage, 
the more obvious was the genius of the 
preacher. We see the intluoiiee of 
<his taste on the mind of Wyelilfe him- 
self, in one of hi.s latest pieces against 
liie friars, wliere he accuHos that body 
*if holding more than fifty hcrc.sios, and 


these arc made to form so many sec- 
tions of bis work ; and even in this 
instance bis moderation aj>pcars, when 
compared with the founder of the Oc- 
camists, who charged the pontiff, John 
the t weiity-.^ccond, with holding more 
than seventy propositions, deserving 
the same designation, (Hul. Hist. Uni- 
ver. Paris, iv. 7). In such cases a 
distinction must often have been made, 
wlierc the ditferonce was not very evi- 
dent, and some of the separate priqiG- 
sitions, if they could bo said to possess 
any meaning, it must frequently have 
lieeii very little— quite ns little, per- 
haps, ns the ns.-iortion of our reformer 
when .simply declaring that the papal 
dominion must be of limited dura- 
tion. 
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ci^AP, “ humility to the conection of the church. And 
- “ to prevent the Christian from being scandalized 
“ on my account, since I am prosecuted for my 
“ faith ; and since the notions of children, and of 
“ weak persons, concerning what I have taught, 
“ are conveyed by others, who are more than 
“ children, beyond the seas, even to the court of 
‘‘ Rome, I am willing to commit my opinions to 
“ writing. These also, 1 am now ready to defend 
“ even unto death ; and the same duty I regard as 
“ binding upon all Christians, but particularly on 
“ the bishop of Rome, and on the whole pricst- 
“ hood of tlie church. In my conclusions, I have 
“ followed the sacred scriptures and the holy 
“ doctors, both in their meaning and in their 
“ modes of expression ; this I am willing to 
“ show ; but should it be proved that such con- 
“ elusions are o))|)Osed to the faith, I am ])repared 
“ very willingly to retract them. From this 
preface, equally characterized by firmness and 
discretion, the writer proceeds to notice the tenets 
imputed to him, and which had been denounced 
as false, or as of injurious tendency. In the 
j)ope’s schedule, these articles arc numlKucd 
with scarcely any reference to their import ; as 
noticed in this place, they will be classed ac- 
cording to the matters to wliich they relate.'' 


7 Such ronfe.ssion.s are not iirifre- 
<|uenl in the reroriiKr’.s \vritin;;s. It 
i.H thus he conclude.s fi pas.sage, in 
whicli he ha.s dr-nird the ft-net.s of *»r- 
tliodoxj’ with respect to prie.sfly ah- 
soiution : “If any man would .show 
“ more plainly thi.'t sentem^e, l»y Iho 


*' law of God, I would meekly as.scnt 
“ tin relo. And if Jirty inan prove llii> 
** to he f,d.sf* or ngain.st the law ol find, 
that I liJive now said hendn, I would 
“ inerkly revoke it." -(’odd. Kn‘. 
Janie.sii, ISihl. Hoil. i. 

** Seu Appendix, No, WU* 
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The first article declared it to be above the chap. 

power of the human race, since the advent of II— 

Christ, to confer on St. Peter and his successors, 
the political government of the world, for ever, ofthe 
On this statement, Wycliftc remarked, that, if 
understood literally, the phrase “for ever ” meaning 
eternity, it contained a truth too obvious to be 
disputed, since the divine purpose, which has 
limited the existence of the present world, has, in 
consequence, fixed a period to all its political 
relations. This arrangement is then noticed as 
being no matter of conjecture, but as forming a 
leading feature in the economy established with 
respect to man and this world, through the media- 
tion of Christ. Tlie perpetuity thus denied to the 
political dominion of the pontifis was not, indeed, 
the only limitation which the reformer knew to 
be opposed by the scriptures to that scheme of 
boundless usurpation ; and he may have erred, 
in presuming so far upon the candour of his 
leaders, as to ex])cet that their judgment of his 
doctrine on this subject, winild l)e deferred until 
the several fiarts of his statement relating to it 
should be duly considered. This, as will appear 
in the sequel, was the amount of his otiending.“ 


My vindication of WycliHe’s con- 
duct at this crisis, is founded, chiefly, 
on two facts : — 

Isl. W(? have no evidence that he 
had hitherto entertained opinions, or 
employed expressions, conceriunj; the 
pontitVs, at all dilVerent from what we 
find in the paper now given to his 
judges. Mr. Lewis, indeed, repre- 
sents him as having already published 
the following pieces : Trialogus. Sen- 


tence of the Curse Kxpounded. On 
Crelafes. On Clerks - Possessioners, 
How Antielirist and his Clerks feren 
true Priests fro preaching Christ’s 
Gospel. How Satan and his Priests, 
and his feyned Religions casten hy 
three cursetl heresies, vScc. And his 
tract on Servants and Lords. (Life 
of Wiclif, c. iii. If this re- 

presentation were correct, then some, 
of the strongest things ever said by 
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CHAP. The second conclusion affirms, that the impart- 
i — ing of such a dominion to any order of men, is 


WyclilVe aj^uinst Ihe papacy, were 
things said before liis present appear- 
ance at Laniheth ; and the comparison 
to be made is between the statements 
contained in these “ Conclusions,” and 
passages in which (he papal power is 
denounced as tlie predicted Antichrist, 
and as stained with almost every cor- 
ruption. This representation, how- 
ever, though adopted by Mr. Lewis, 
and adopted a[>parently by every writer 
on this subject from the age of the 
reformer to our own, is altoyetber 
nroneous. The Trialogiis contains a 
reference (lib. iv. e. 3().) to the memo- 
rable council, which was disturbed by 
an earth(|uakc — an event, which be- 
longs to tlio year That work, 

accordingly, could not have been pub- 
li.sbcd until at least foiir vears after 
these “ ('oncliisiof)s.’' 7'lie “ Sentem-e 
of the Curse, ” A;c. includes an allu- 
sion to tlie war conducted against the 
antipope by Spencer, bishop of Nor- 
wich, describing it as a war maintained 
*• for the love of two fal>c priests, wlu> 
** are o[)en . Antichrists, *’ c. \v. JLj( 
this allair belong.*, to (he year 
In his work on I*relate.*., the reforim r 
adverts to the same event, ohserviiiir, 
that “ if pardons .Hlioubl be granted, it 
“ should be to make p* ace, and md to 
** make di«»sen5iofi.s and wars, ’ r. \iii. 
'J'liis >IS. contain^ also lepealcd allu- 
.sinns to till' romliicl nf tin* prelates in 
endeavouring to silence the reformer’s 
“ poor priests ami vve le irn nothing 
as to the existeijc*..’ of (he latter clas.s 
of iiif ri, until some time after (he year 
1377, e. vi. vvi. wiii. wvii. In the 
MS . on (derkH-Possessioners, the same 
events are noticed, ami e.spcci»illy the 
fref^rieiit persecution.^ of the refornier’a 
itinerant preachers, “ bm-au.se they 
“ live poorly ami ju.-klly, and go about 
“ teaching (iod’s law.” r. xvi. The 
whole of the work, intitled, ** Ilow 


“ Antichrist and his (dciks, ’’ ivc. is 
employed in vindicating the promi- 
nence given by these poor priests to 
the oflice of preaching, and must of 
course belong to a period subsequent 
to the coiumcncement of (heir labours. 
The piece on “ Satan and his Priests,” 
^c. not only refers to the same state; 
of things, but to the opposition t‘\- 
cited by the translation of the Scrij)- 
tuns into Ltiglisli ; an acliie vcim rit 
whith was also suhseipient to this 
time. And as to the tract " On Ser- 
“ vants and liords,” it was evidently 
elicitcd by the insurrection under ;i( 
Tyler, and throughout is meant to 
vindicate the nd’ormer s dotdiine fioni 
the charge of favouring a spirit uf 
anarchy. Of all this (he reader will 
have further proof as these w'oiks 
shall come under bis notict*. I inii.sl 
repeat, therefore, (hat we have no e\i- 
dem'c that there w;is any one doctiiji.- 
maintained by Wyclill’e up to 137!^, at 
all more hostile to the ptipal power, or 
t»> the ndguing super>lllioiis, than wa re 
the eoiiclusions (Ikui submitted (o Iiis 
ju(lgc.>. J’bis view of things j)lace^ 
tile ('ouduct of the rerormcr. at (lii> 
eri.sis, in an mitinU new ligld ; and 
wliib; there* is not a cii • umstance to 
warrant a suspicion of its correctm .'«n, 

{ must eontcml that W ycliH'c is tairly 
vimlirated from the long reiterated ac- 
lUsalion of Inning e«)nccalc<l bis opi- 
tiions to t'seape the t«*rrors of power. 
Rome wii'i not denoum'.cd as .\iiti( Ini.Nl 
until Rome ticearuc his pro,s(’culor. .M v 
own judgment on this point was l<*ng 
the common one ; ami if I h ive ap- 
plauded the courage of our pioto-ic- 
fornn*r, where others have deeme<l it 
nece.Hsary to apologise for his Irailtv, 

I have done this contrary to my own 
anticipations, and as the eonseMpn nee 
of more corrtrct information. 

2. The second fact on which I found 
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even above the power of God.’® But this asser- chap. 
tion is interpreted after the same manner. It is 
evident, that if the natural power of the Deity be 
restrained, it must be by some moral considera- 
tions ; and the impossibility here asserted, is 
viewed as founded on the moral claims of the 
spouse of Christ, and the faithfulness of God, 
with respect to his promises. In Wycliffe’s 
statement relative to these conclusions, which 
was published subsecjuently to his appearance 
before the synod, there is no addition made to 
the above ex|)lanation ; and the propositions 
contained in this and in the \)receding article, 
are evidently treated by him as axioms, from 
which he is about to pass to more definite rea- 
sonings. 


the vindlration of WycIillV’s conduct 
in tills in.'diincc, is, that while the nrli- 
cles which he iiriv ho thouglit Id liave 
.sofle/ied down are not njore than four, 
the rcniuining;, (o whicli no .suspicion 
of tins Ivii d can attach, aiiunint to more 
tlian three times that number: — the 
latlu , too, bein;.j in their nature .such a.s 
to rcijuire equivocation (|uite a.s much 
a.s tho ibrnier, if that art was to he at 
all resorted to. The only fair interence, 
therefore, i.s, that the few points on 
which the rebirmer has not expressed 
higiself to the taste of modern readers, 
are points on which lii.s vie*ws were, at 
this time, difl'erent from theirs. — Note 
to the seeoiul edition. 

That imi.sl he a spiritless teacher 
who never startled his auditors by a 
paradox, or roused their attention by a 
hoidiiess of stAtciiicnt resembling the 
above proposition. By the schoolmen 
this rhetorical inamruvre wa.*i fre- 
quently resorted to, sometimes merely 


to display their ingenuity by adroitly 
escaping from a dillienlty , find some- 
times for till' more laudable purpose 
of securing attention to tlie illu.stration 
of .some imporlant truth. Thus An- 
selm, tho reputed father of this science, 
gravely declares, in one of his poimlar 
dlseour.ses, tlial the will of man is om- 
nipottmt ; and proeeeding to explain 
his stalemenl, he remat ks, that in 
hea\en the will of man will be so dis- 
ciplined as to desire iiotliing but what 
the Omnipotent will he pleased to con- 
fer, and that thus it will In.’ itself om- 
nipotent. — Sermon on Hev. .chap. vii. 
It would be easy to cite other speci- 
mens of this kind of reasoning, which, 
ill the inidiUe ages, was not thought 
to betray any thing either of little- 
ness or insincerity. There is not, 
perhaps, another schoolman, except 
Brndwardinc, who w'as so little 
disposed to this sort of trilling as 
our reformer. 
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V. 


The third article is of the same description, 
- stating it as impossible to become entitled to an 
eternal inheritance, by virtue of charters which 
are of human origin. In his subsequent answer, 
however, he observes on this conclusion, that it 
was a passing remark, which arose in his con- 
versation with a certain divine who magnified 
such charters so far as to prefer their authority 
to that of the scriptures. “ To which,” he states, 
“ I replied, that it would be much better to attend 

to the defence and exposition of the scriptures, 
“ since many such charters were necessarily inca- 
“ pable of execution.” The same casual origin 
may, with much probability, be ascribed to the 
preceding articles. They a]q)ear very like the 
crude information which the loformer notices, as 
supplied against him, “ by children and weak 
“ persons.” In his view, however, even these 
propositions, elementary as they were, ])osses.sed 
a tendency to imprint on worldly men the faith 
of Christ, and to prc'vent tln^ir l)eing drowned in 
the sea of a “world which is passing away, with 
“ the lusts thereof.” 

As these introductory articles contained no 
heretical sentiment, it was in WycliHe's inaniui 
to dispose of them by explanations which, while 
siifHcient for that j)ur[)ose, left his peculiar opi- 
nions to be connected with those subscajuent [)ro- 
posilions which more obvii>usly referred to them." 

In th(; .sixth arflclp of tlx? .second ctjriieriif arldiri;;, that the latter ol>’ 
ho refers for hi.s onlire tloctrine .son afiori.s wore inserted, that the 
to the statonient.H introducoci in eon- |)rorediri;r re.i.soninu; irii^ht not ajjjH’.ii 
novion with the sixth, llio hixteontli, to he iiiaptdtcahle “ by its roinolo- 
and .seventeonlli in iht* previouh d<»- nesH,” 
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It is in the last article of the series that the re • 

former enters upon the delicate question of the 

duty of Christians with respect to a delinquent 
pontiff. The doctrine avowed by him on this sub- 
ject, must have been heard with no little displea- 
.sure by the true adherents of the papacy. From the 
fourth century to the present period, it had been 
the effort of the po[)es, or of their flatterers, to place 
tlie accredited rcjiresentatives of St. Peter above 
ail liuman control. Tlicir efjuals, by whom alone 
they might be judged, were not suy)posed to 
('xi.st ; and thus the c<jrrection of a pontitf, came to 
be extensively regarded, as a work which the 
Deity was alone competent to perform. Against 
this iinj)ious tenet, and in defiance of the power 
of its adx otaites, W'yelitf'e delivers his solemn pro- 
test. Dy \\"aisingluim, he is introduced as stating 
that, in certain eases, an ecclesiastic, and even the 
bishu])ol’ Rome, may l)e eorreeterl by his inferiors, 
and by these, m)t only from among the clergy, 
hut lr« in among tlu‘ laity, lie is said to have con- 
tended, moreoviM', that this might be done whenever 
tlu‘ good of’the chureh should reejuire it. yclifle 
does not disown this doctrine, alarming and oflbn- 
sivc as he f’oulul it to lu'. In sujiport of it, he as- 
sumes the po|)e to be a peccable brother, sharing, 
in common with other num, in a tendency to what 
is sinful ; and thence infers his erpial subjection to 
tlie laws of brotherly reproof. He accordingly 
Writes, “ If it f)e evident, therefore, that the college 
“ of cardinals are remiss in pi'rforming this ser. 

vice, l()r the necessarv widfare of the church, it 
“ is obvious that others, and it itiay ehaucc prin- 
voi, 1. 


( e 
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CHAP. cipally the laity, may reprove and implead him, 
— ** and reduce him to a better life.” After this state- 
ment, it is intimated, that the impeachment of a 
pontiiF, is certainly a work not to be rashly under- 
taken ; but it is also remarked, that where ground 
for such a proceeding really exists, to shrink from 
the duty, is not only to suppose the pope an offen- 
der, but an offender beyond the hope of recovery. 
With his characteristic firmness and devotion, he 
concludes, “ God forbid that truth should be con- 
“ demned by the church of Christ, because it 
“ sounds unpleasantly in the ear of the guilty, or of 
“ the ignorant ! — for then, the entire faith of the 
“ scriptures will be exposed to condemnation.” 

In Judging of Wycliffe’s conduct, at tliis critical 
period of his history, common fairness requires, tliat 
the reader should connect the explanations attach- 
ed to the previous articles, which refer to the duru- 
tio/i of the pontifical power, with these statements, 
annexed to the proposition which related more im- 
mediately to its character. If the laity might be 
justly employed in impleading a pontiff, and bring- 
ing even the successor of .St. Peter to a better life ; 
the subordinate members of the hierarchy were, of 
course, regarded as subject to the -same kind of 
discipline. The right of the people, also, to judge 
as to what is, or is not, for the good of the church, 
is distinctly assumed as at the foundation of this 
doctrine. It is nevertheless avowed, committed to 
writing, and delivered to the English clergy, in their 
character as the delegates of the ])aj)al [)o\vcr!'^ 

Wliat is the amninit of tlu* charge thing, it is lliat while these nrtirh s ap* 
preferred aj^aiiist WvelillV no the pear to cont.'iin a renunciation ‘d llic 
groufid f)f thi^ arti* je, and the two pop»''.H fenij>oral power, tfic 

( 'jfiji. cfc<! wuh if * If it mean any tion.s, which tlir rcforuicr Ims 
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It will be proper, also, to consider the obscure chap. 

article already noticed as referring to the autho — — 

rity of human charters, in connexion with the 
sixth, the sixteenth, and the seventeenth in the tZ'^e\ZZ>. 
same series. These are all variously related tOci«'jIy. 
the same subject, and present a gradual develop- 
ment of Wycliffe’s opinions, concerning the autho- 
rity pertaining to secular lords with respect to the 
temporalities of the Christian church. In the first 
of the three articles, more nearly relating to this 
important question, it is stated, “ that if God is, 

“ temporal lords may lawfully, and meritoriously, 

“ take away the goods of fortune from a delinquent 
“ church.” Here, also, the reformer’s reasonings 
have called forth censures, which a little reflection 
in some, and a little integrity in others, would 
have been sufficient to prevent. It is thus he 
commences the statement of his doctrine on this 
point: “If God is, he is almighty; and if so, he 
“ may prescribe to secular lords the exercise of 
“ the authority supposed in the proposition stated, 

“ and then to perform the supposed service, would 
“ be most plainly their duty.” Such is a part 
of Wyclifl’e's answer, to the question relating to 
the seat of sovereignty with respect to ecclesias- 
tical wealth ; and had this been the whole of his 


to them, do not rontain it. Httt who 
tvui believe lh.it W velilVe eouUl have 
telt any diilienlty in renouncing^ a tenet 
"hicli had be«'n rejected bv king, 
birds, and eoiiiinons.inrlnding unani- 
•nou.n vote of the jindates, .so late as 
the year IlIGb ? Or can that man be 
hiirly charged with fearing to deny the 
‘tuthoiity of the pontiiVs as extended 
♦ r the in rsoiiN and pro|)orly of th?’ 


laity, wlio, in this same paper, does not 
fear to deny that awtliority as e\ten<UMl 
to the most priiile'^^ed po>sessions of 
the clergy ? So intelligent, liowever, 
and so candid, is the reasoning brought 
to this subject, by tliat “ stream of 
authorities” which a certain anony- 
mou.s critic would have had me “ in- 
genuous ” enougli to follow. Note to 
tile si coiid edition. 

( c 2 
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f^HAP. reply, it might have warranted the triumph of his 
— ^ — adversaries. And frequently, and most disho- 

nestly, has it been given, as though it really did 
include all that he dared to avow, at the present 
moment, on this point. On a comparison of the 
explanation attached to this article in the pajier 
submitted to the delegates, with that given by the 
reformer in his second answer, it will appear that the 
“ remoteness ’’ of his reasoning in this particular, 
which has so greatly oifended modern discern- 
ment, was not a secret to its author ; and that 
nothing was farther from his intention, than to fjuit 
the theme, which he was tluis distantly a|)proaeh- 
ing, without committing iiiinsell to a more deciisive 
contact with its ditheiilties. At no j)erio(l, did he 
sanction an invasion of tlie property of the clergy, 
“ to the injury of the church ; or excej)t in forms 
“ and case's limited by law. " 'Fhe changes con- 
tenq)lated, was not to be ellected by the misguided 
passions of the multitude, nor by the rapacity of 
irreligious statesmen, but, was oiu' to be regulate'd 
by a devout reference to the law of Christ. r<» 
his remarks, on the sixteenth ami seve'iitce'Uth 
articles, in the schedule re;ceivcd troin the pontitf, 
he refe-rs, as expressing his genuine' doctrine. In 
those articles, he is accuseal of teaching, that all 
church endowments arc left e-onditionaliy ; that 
if the clergy lad to ap|)ly the'ir wealth to the euel 
which it was de'signed to j)rume)te‘, it eh'volves on 
the magistrate* to enforce such an application ol 
it; and that in eve'ry such case, the civil power is 
not only authori/ed to <lo this, but if necelbd to 

the re'formatioii of the' order, to de'|)rive chured)nicn 
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ol their possessions entirely ; and this, though the ci^af. 

most alarming censures of the church should be 

employed to prevent it. Such is the doctrine 
which Wyclilfe is described as holding, with re- 
vspect to the enormous wealth of the ecclesiastical 
orders ; and in his conclusions, instead of being 
denied, evaded, or softened down, it is fully and 
distinctly acknowledged as a part of his creed. 

Witli the })relacy of England as his judges, and 
the papal power as their ally, he fears not to add, 
that if there be any ditference between the obli- 
gations of the magistrate, when referring to eccle- 
siastical, as distinguished from civil endowments, 
those which bind U[)on him an inspection of the 
former, arc the most sacred, as the issues depend- 
ing on his fidelity are the most momentous. 

It was thus that the reformer denied to the Ro- 
man bishops the sovereignty which they had so 
long claimed with respect to the property of every 
religious establishment in Europe. A censure, 
also, was thus jironounced on the conduct of those 
national hierarchies, who, to evade the claims of 
the monarch on their ample resources, had often 
(h'seended to plead for this supremacy of the 
pontiffs, as extending to their ]iossessions, no less 
than to their faith. In the theory ofWycliffe, the 
last a|)j)cal is made to the crown, and not to the 
mitre ; and the parlies acting ni>on it, if assailed 
by the thunders of the church, arc viewed as pos- 
sessing a sufHcient ])rotection from such weapons 
ia the certain justice of their cause. The reader 
will perceive, that in the sujiposcil case, the balance 
of integrily and discernment, in judging as to the. 
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CHAP. 

V. 


nature of religion, and as to the best means of 
promoting it, is presumed to be in favour of the 
laity, as opposed to the clergy. It was, doubtless, 
by such steps, that the mind of the English peo- 
ple was prepared to adopt two maxims, the recep- 
tion of which was strictly necessary to the eman- 
cipation of their country : — first, that a reduction 
of ecclesiastical property may be essential to a 
permanent ecclesiastical reform ; and, secondly, 
that to effect this, the power of the magistrate was 
fully competent. 

In two of the remaining articles, the reformer 
is made to state, that every justified person is not 
only entitled to all the good things of God, but 
actually enjoys them ; and that a man may confer 
dominion, whether temporal, upon his natural ofi- 
spring, or eternal, upon his spiritual ofi'spring in 
the school of Christ, only as a minister or instru- 
ment of the divine will. These propositions arc 
admitted to be true, and they relate to some theo- 
logical speculations which Wycliftc is said to have 
derived from the writings of Augustine ; but to 
which, it is certain, the reformer never attached 
any serious importance. In their present form, it 
is difficult to attach any definite meaning to them; 
nor does the pa.ssing notice afterwards bestowed 
upon them, render them greatly more intelligible.'^ 

** His piece in reply to the fjue.Htion oflice ; hut tlnit he eouUl <lo so with 
proposed to him hy the first parlia- respect to civil rulers is uurjmstion 

ment of Richard the second, show.s, al)le, from hi.s known esteem for Jolm ol 

that he had then learnt to believe, that Gaunt, at a time when his connexii 'i 
where the nioral.s of a priesthood had with Catherine Swinford was such as 
become seriou.sly currtipt, their ottice to iirvoUe him in the gnilt of inort;»l 
was the forfeiture inclined. He knew Nin. -(ilmtwin s Life of Chaucer. '"I* 
not, in the case of llie clergy, how to ii. 221), . The lollowing art' noticed 

uistinguifth hel^vcen the man arni his hy Wyclille, in one of hiwS trcatise.s, as 
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It will at the same time be remembered, that the chap. 

V 

opponents of the reformer have accused him of i 

holding a doctrine, which they designate, ‘*domi- 
“ nion founded in grace and to excite the alarm 
of the opulent and the powerful, the tenet intended 
by this phrase was eagerly promulgated as not 
less opposed to civil, than to ecclesiastical au- 
thority. This doctrine will claim our attention 
in another place. It will be sufficient here to re- 
mark, that when the process now instituted against 
the rector of Lutterworth commenced, he was 
known as the chaplain of Edward the third ; as 
having derived his ecclesiastical preferments from 
the favour of his sovereign ; and as a man recently 
appointed by the English parliament to advocate 
the claims of the crown before the papal commis- 
sioners at llruges ; also, as the intimate friend of 
the duke of Lancaster, the most opulent subject 
in the state. That the man thus connected, was 
the advocate of doctrines unfriendly to the autho- 
rity of the civil power, will hardly be supposed, 
excepting where prejudice has placed the mind 
beyond the reach of conviction. It is true, that 
many of his later productions, while abounding 
with exhortations to obedience, discover the 
warmest attachment to every principle of equity 
and kindness, inculcating such virtues, as the pe- 
culiar obligation of rulers, and of the affluent. 
These we shall again advert to, but must here 
state, that his boldest censures of magisterial 

ilie sijrns of freedom from the puilt of “ to do good works .when he is willing 
mortal sin. “ When a man will gladly *' to flee sin ; when a man can be sorry 
“ and willingly hear the word of God : “ for his sins,”— MS. Cotton. Titus, l>. 

“ when he kiiowcth himself prepared xix. 122. See chapter on his opinions. 
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CHAP. 

V. 


Of the 
hierarchy. 


Wyclirt'f’.s 
docIrjHc 
roHcerninic 
the spiritual 
power uf the 
cleiiiy. 


negligence or crime, are commonly guarded against 
that abuse which the zeal of his opponents has 
been so forward to connect with them.“ 

The ^fifteenth conclusion we have noticed, as 
stating that a priest is no less competent to the 
ministry of every sacrament than a bishop. For 
this doctrine Wyelitfe distinctly pleads ; observing 
in its defence, that “ the power of priesthood is a 
“ matter which may not exist in a degree either 
“ more or less.” That there may be just ground 
for restraining or extending the ollieial services of 
the inferior clergy, according to existing practices, 
is admitted; but he concludes by describing the 
distinction between such clerks and their prelates, 
a.s consisting simply in a diifcrcncc /jurisdiction, 
and not in a diU'erence ol' c/in/actcr. 

The articles in this series, still demanding our 
attention, are eight in number. These, however, 
all relate to the nature of spiritual censures, or 
to the principles which should regulate their ap- 
plication. W'ith respect to their application, it 
is delivered as the doctrine oi' the reformer, that 
they should never be employed as the instrument 
of revenge, inasmuch as the passion itself is for- 
bidden, and because the known justice of (lod 
should be suliicient to limit the use of the jiowers 
which he has intrusted to man, to such matters 


It appear.s that the iniiii.sterial, 
or, more properly, sohordiiiale cha- 
racter asserted of all human deci.sioiis, 
in the fourteenth article, was con- 
nected, in the mind of \\ ycliffe, with 
the irnpoitanf maxim of appeal to the 
w< rd of (J(;d, as the only ahsolute 
authority. its isolateil form, the 
j>roposilion may appear trivia! or ob- 


scure ; !>ut it is certain, that it wa.s 
not (H)n.si<U;red, either hy the reforim r 
or hy his jud^jj' S, as standing alone. .Sec 
tile chapter on tfa? rtfonnei \s opinions, 
\vh«?re it will a])])ear, that the doctrine 
of “ dominion foumleci iu grace,’’ in- 
stead of being a ‘‘favourite” tenet, 
is one to \\l:ic,h senieely any altmitioa 
is given in the reiii.se of his writings. 
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only as are known to be opposed to that justice, chap. 

Their emjiloyment, especially, as a punishment _ 

for withholding temporal offerings from the clergy, 
is not only declared to be without the sanction of 
scripture precedent, but is described as in oppo- 
sition to it. In the writer’s more acknowledged 
statement of this doctrine, its truth is illustrated 
by an appeal to the conduct of the Saviour, who 
refused to call down fire from heaven to consume 
the Samaritans, though they had most wickedly 
refused him the rights of hospitality. In the 
twelfth article, also, the practice of exacting a 
revenue for the clergy, by adding the worldly 
])ower of the magistrate to the spiritual censure 
of the priest, is condemned as being at variance 
with the lessons and examples of holy writ, and 
of the lathers. It is admitted, on the other hand, 
that there arc some human causes, with which the 
sanctions of religion might be connected, as an 
auxiliary influence; but in such cases, which are 
considered as extreme, it is tlie relation of the 
sup])osed offence to the claims of (fod, which is 
viewed as calling for the interi>osition of a species 
ol authority so sacred, and so widely abused. 

Such, according to the paper delivered to the 
])relatcs, was the doctrine of Wyclitfe, as to the 
uses of ecclesiastical cimsurcs in relation to pro- 
perty. In his statement, published immediately 
afterwards, it is re\>cated, that the employment of 
the penalty of excommunication, and ol the power 
of the magistrate, as instruments to swell the 
revenue of the priesthood, are customs M’hich 
were unknown in the better ages of Christianity ; 
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CHAP, and the change from the system of voluntary con- 

1_ tribution, to that of force, is deplored as one of 

the worldly corruptions introduced into the church, 
“ by her endowment under Constantine.”’® 

But it was not only the improper application 
of this power, that the reformer was anxious to 
correct ; the power itself, as generally under- 
stood, he regarded as imaginary ; and the prac- 
tices connected with it were devoutly opposed, as 
involving the most serious delusion and impiety. 
“ We know,” he observes, “ that it is impos- 
" sible that the vicar of Christ, merely by his 
“ bulls, though concurring with his own will, 
“ and that of his college of cardinals, should really 
“ qualify or disqualify any man. This is evident 
“ from the point of catholic doctrine which rc- 
“ quires our Lord, in every vicarious operation, 
“ to maintain the primacy. Therefore, as in 
'' every qualifying of a subject, it is first required 

that the subject to be qualified should be meet 
“ and worthy of it ; and as, also, in every act of 
“ disqualification, there must first be some de- 
“ merit in the person disqualified requiring it; it 
“ follows, that the act of qualifying or disqualify- 
“ ing, is not simply from the ministry of the vicar 
“ of Christ, but from above, or from some other 
“ cause.” In the thirteenth proposition, this as- 
sumption of an unconditional authority, in the 
forms of binding and loosing, is pronounced to be 
destructive of the whole catholic faith ; to be a 
usurpation of the Lord’s absolute power ; and no 

In hi.s after iiottiS oil tlie.se article-s circumstance.s, to deprive tlie cliurrii 
he also .state.s, (hat it in.ay he a greater of her wealth, than it was to bestow 
act of religious charity, under certain it. 
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less than blasphemy. But while the humble c p. 

worshipper is assured, that he has nothing to 

fear from the censures of men, so long as he shall 
be a follower of that which is good ; he is wisely 
admonished, that the sentence of the priest is not 
to be indiscriminately contemned — since it may, 
in some cases, be the echo of that pronounced 
against him by a much higher power. The fol- 
lowing statement includes the whole of the four- 
teenth article, and the sum of Wycliffe’s doctrine, 
on what is technically designated the power of 
the keys. “ We ought to believe, that then only 
“ does a Christian priest bind or loose, when he 
“ simply obeys the law of Christ ; because it is 
“ not lawful for him to bind or loose, but in 
“ virtue of that law; and, by consequence, not 
“ unless it be in conformity to it.” The sub- 
stance of his teaching, on this momentous ques- 
tion, therefore, is, — that men should render 
themselves familiar with what the law of God 
prohibits or enjoins ; and confiding in their own 
judgment, instead of yielding their conscience to 
a priest, should feel dismayed by the frown of the 
church, and persuaded of safety as connected 
with her smile, only as her curse or blessing- 
should be known to hold agreement with the 
recorded will of the Eternal. 

Such is the sum of the reformer’s opinions, as 
stated to the papal delegates, in the commence- 
ment of the year 1378.'® In the document which 
we have thus analy/.cd, it will be seen that there is 

That this rneotiiij^ took plttre oarly particularly deplored hy \V alsinj;- 
hi the pru.sciit year, wo learn from the ham, as it proved a dcatli hlow to the 
^ct, that pope Gregory died in the proceeds against WyclifFe. — Hist, uhi 
following March, and his decease is snprt. 
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CH AP, little referring, except by way of implication, 

1_ to what may with strict propriety be described 

as theological opinion. It is highly important, 
indeed, as relating to such opinions, since the 
many things which it does imply, occur with all 
the certainty of direct statement. Its chief value, 
however, must be viewed as arising from its being 
a definite record of Wycliffe’s sentiments, at this 
period, respecting the limits to be imposed on the 
despotic pretensions of the ])apacy, and on the 
scarcely less extravagant pretensions of the great 
body of the clergy in every state of Christendom ; 
also, as to the authority of the magistrate, as 
compared with that of churchmen; as to ihe 
legitimate means of securing to the clergy an 
a[)propriatc revenue ; and as to the pcAver vested 
in the priest, with regard to the present character 
or the future allotment of the worshipper.'^ On 

All tlie artirlcs included in the any thin;; — that lie could not make the 
papers whieli have claimed our chief world less or larger ; that lie could 
attention in this chapter, may he traced not ciaoite a greater nuinher of rational 
in tlillerent forms among thosi’ <'on- natures — lliat (»od is everv creature, 

demned hy the council of Constance and that ev ery creature is (I’od. Hut 

as lh(! tenets of W'jcliH’c. The foN it is obvious, that these statements, if 

lowing is the langnag«? of its decree. not tfie mer(‘ inference's deduced tVoin 

“ The council, in thtMiamo of our Cord his doctrine hy enemies, must have 

“ Jl*su.> Christ, reproves and con- !>een accoiiipanieel hy explanations 

** demn.s all and every one of those consonant with Wyclifl’e’s known 
“ articles hy this per|)etual decree ; piety. Tims hy every creature being 
lorhidding all catholics, on pain of in (loil, he merely meant, as the 

“ the anathema, to teach, preach, nr stream is in the fountain, the ideas of 

Iiold any of those articles ; and their existence being coeval with the 
commanding all the ordinaries of divinr? nature, and inseparable from it. 

** places, and inquisitors of the crime |}y the other propositions, lie probably 
“ of heresy, to keej) a watchful eye meant, that the creating hand was 
“ upon an<l to punish the contraveners stayiol where it was best to stay ; and 
according to tlie canons,’’ Lenfant’s hence, as in the articles noticed above, 
Constance, i. 198, 217“-2'.U , 11 1 — ‘120. the attrihiitc of omnipotence is rc- 

Among the propositions attributed to vered, hut is considered as subject to 
Wyclifle in that assembly, are the the control of wisdom and goodness. — 
following ; — th.at Cod cannot annihilate Ibid. 119, 120. 
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all these topics, WyclitFe’s opinions, as now re-CH^vr. 

corded, were such as to provoke the serious dis ^ — 

pleasure of the ecclesiastical orders. But the mind 
which had learned to view the spiritual weapons 
of the church as powerless, except when em- 
ployed according- to the teaching of holy writ, 
was not to be dismayed by them, as directed 
against conclusions which had been adopted as 
the result of much painful and devout investiga- 
tion. From the ])artial notices of this paper by 
some writers, we are left to sup))Ose that its ex- 
planations were such as to furnish but little that 
could awaken the fears of the contcm])orary clergy. 

The silence, however, which was instantly imposed 
on Wycliffe, by the synod to which it is said to have 
been sul)mittcd, is not the only event bes))eaking 
the ready perception of his judges, as to the dan- 
gerous tendency of the doctrine which he had 
avowed. A professor of divinity, whose zeal was 
directed to familiarize the mind of his contempo- 
raries with the notion of a right vested in the 
laity, to judge, and even to correct their instructors 
— extending this process of reform, as circum- 
stances might require, to the pontiff himself, 
must have been regarded by the ecclesiastics of the 
fourteenth century, as no safe ])rcce))tor of youth. 

And to assert the authority of the crown, as that 
which should be final in determining the applica- 
tions of ecclesiastical property, was also to take 
a position against which provincial synods, and 
the papal court, had brought their most powerful 
engines of destruction. Nor was it less hazardous, 
at that ])eriod, to treat the distinctions which had 
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cH^\p. obtained in the hierarchy, as merely those of 

1— jurisdiction, and as altogether of human origin. 

To proceed thus far, was sufficient to become 
identified with John de Ganduno, and Marcillus 
of Padua, names which the reader will remember 
are inserted in the bulls of the pontiff, as “ of 
“ condemned memory.” So extended, however, 
and so deeply laid, was the fabric of the reigning 
superstition, that every attack on its outworks 
must have rebounded on the head of the assailant, 
if its doctrine of spiritual power was allowed to 
be unquestioned. This successful fiction, by 
placing the matters of a future state at the dis- 
posal of the priesthood, was the key-stone of the 
structure. And it should be distinctly remem- 
bered, that against this point the greater number 
of the articles which Wyclifi’e is accused of hold- 
ing was plainly directed ; and that in his expla- 
nations at Lambeth, even according to the showing 
of his enemies, no one of the |7ropositions relating 
to it was for a moment relinquished, or in the 
slightest degree modified. 

The clergy of this ])criod arc described as be- 
lieving, that their sentence of excommunication 
exposed the parties excommunicated to the fires 
of purgatory, and often to eternal torments. But 
if such was their faith, their frequent employment 
of that sentence, to avenge some trivial offence, 
or to extort some paltry contribution, must be 
viewed, as imparting a most odious aspect to 
their general character. The readiness, indeed, 
with which these censures were resorted to, 
throughout the middle ages, obliges us to sup- 
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pose, that the confidence of churchmen in the chap. 

truth of this scheme, was more apparent than real ^ 

To doubt this, must be to regard them, as sharing 
less in the nature of man, than in that of the 
fiend. On this subject, the religion and the 
humanity of WyclifFe spoke too loudly to be 
misunderstood. He saw the Romish polity and 
doctrine as artfully contrived to render eccle- 
siastics the representatives of the Almighty ; and 
this, so as to furnish the means of identifying every 
movement opposed to their will, with whatever is 
revolting in impiety. It accordingly appears, and 
from the pajier adopted by Walsingham, that to 
deliver the souls of men from this too successful 
snare, was the great solicitude of the reformer. 

With a view to this object, he exposes the incon- 
sistencies, the worldliness, and the cruelty so 
evident in the usual exercise of that spiritual 
authority which the clergy had thus assumed. 

The maxim, “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
is applied to them no less than to the laity ; and 
to raise the popular mind from its state of entire 
prostration to the will of its ghostly masters, men 
are urged to study the principles of their faith, and 
doing this, to judge for themselves, with respect 
to every claim of their spiritual shepherds, how- 
ever sanctioned by precedents or names. 

The statement which we have noticed, as re- 
lating to the power of qualifying or disqualifying, 
treats this imposing feature of the established dis- 
cipline in very general terms ; such indeed, as 
to render it evident, that it was meant by its 
author to correct the errors associated with the 
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CHAP, sacrament of orders, as well as those which had 

V. 

become connected with that of penance. By 

the persons having most to ap[)rehend from such 
an interpretation of the articles adverted to, they 
appear to have been so understood, Wyeliffe, 
indeed, never questioned the scriptural origin oi’ 
priestly ordination, nor the power of the church 
to excommunicate the unworthy ; but the corrup- 
tions which had become connected with the exer- 
cise of both functions, he condemned aloud. The 
efficacy of cither act, was regulated, in his view, by 
the character of the parties in whom it should 
terminate. Hence, the iinj)enitent offender, though 
absolved by the j)riest, is viewed, as still liable to 
his Maker's displeasure ; and clerks, boasting ol’ 
the sanctity which the ej)iscoj)al consecration was 
supposed to have coiiferred, he oiten ])rcsuines 
to denounce, as hyi)oerites by profession, children 
of the fiend, and worse than the men of Sodom. 
To prove from the scri))turcs, ami I'roin the early 
fathers, that such were the doctrines of Christian 
antiquity, Vv'as to sound the knell of prii.'stcraft. 

If the duties of the reformer, as the delegate of 
his sovereign, would disclose to him imough of the 
politics of Avignon, to confirm his disaffection to 
the papacy ; the instructions of that power to the 
English ])relates, which, to use his own indignant 
language, rccpiired them to treat him “ as iiicn 
“ do thieves,’' was but ill adapted to diminish his 
aversion. In his comment on these articles of accu- 
sation, which he ])ublished immediately after his 
ap|)earance at Lambeth, it is thus he adverts to the 
pontiff: “ ],et him not be ashamed to perform the 
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“ministry of the church, since he is, or at least ch^ap. 

“ ought to be, the servant of the servants of God. ^ 

“ But a prohibition of reading the sacred scrip- 
“ tures, and a vanity of secular dominion, and a 
“ lusting after worldly appearances, would seem 
“ to partake too much of a disposition toward the 
“ blasphemous advancement of Antichrist, espe- 
“ cially while the truths of a scriptural faith are 
“ reputed tares, and said to be opposed to chris- 
“ tian truth, by certain leaders who arrogate that 
“ we must abide by their decision respecting 
“ every article of faith, notwithstanding they 
“ themselves arc plainly ignorant of the faith of 
“ the scriptures. But by such means, there fol- 
“ lows a crowding to the court (of Rome), to pur- 
“ chase a condemnation of the sacred scriptures 
“ as heretical, and thence come dispensations, 

“ contrary to the articles of the Christian faith.” 

The work in which he thus speaks, he has de- 
scribed, as “ A sort of Answer to the IRdl,” — 
evidently meaning that which the pontiff had 
addressed to the university. In his closing para- 
graph he remarks, “ These conclusions have I 
“ delivered, as a grain of faith, separated from the 
“ chaff' by which the ungrateful tares are set on 
“ fire. These, opposed to the scriptures of truth, 

“ like the crimson blossom of foul revenge, ])ro- 
“ vide sustenance for Antichrist. Of this the in- 
“ fallible sign is, that there reigns in the clergy a 
“ luciferian enmity and pride, consisting in the 
“ lust of domination, the wife of which is covetous- 
“ ness of earthly things, breeding together the 
“ children of the fiend, the children of evan- 
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cH^p. gelical poverty being no more. A judgment 

“ of the fruit thus produced, may be formed also 

from the fact, that many, even of the children 
“ of poverty are so degenerate, that either by what 
“ they say, or by their silence, they take the part 
“ of Lucifer, not being able to stand forth in the 
“ cause of evangelical poverty ; or not daring, in 
‘‘ consequence of the seed of the man of sin, sown 
“ in their hearts, or from a low fear of forfeiting 
“ their temporalities.” The statements, however, 
which he had now published, he avows himself 
prepared to defend, “ even to death, if by such 
“ means he might reform the manners of the 
“ church.” 

wyciirte Wyclitfc’s escape from the snare of his adversa- 

a.ia^nv^ rios, aiul this reiteration of his most obnoxious 
opinions, could hardly lail to provoke every kind 
of attack that might be expected to diminish his 
influence. An anonymous writer, who is de- 
scribed by the reformer, as “ a motley theologian,” 
immediately assailed the point of his doctrine 
which imj)eached the infallibility of the pontilf. 
From Wyclitfe's reply, it appears, that his anta- 
gonist had affirmed the ])0})e to be incapable of 
mortal sin, and that he had declared, as a con- 
sequence, that whatever his holiness should ordain 
must be just. On this statement, it is remarked, 
that if it were correct, the pontiff might exclude 
any book from the canon of holy writ, and might 
introduce any nov^clty in its place ; that he might 
thus alter the whole bible, and make the very 
scripture heresy, establishing as catholic what is 
op[)Osed to the truth. The reformer then adverts 
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to the efforts which the pontiff had made to arm chai*. 
the authority of the prelates, the court, and the ^ ' - 
university against him, because he had ventured 
to question this assumption, and some others, 
equally impious. The remaining portion of this 
tract consists of two parts ; the first, containing 
a farther explanation of certain articles, in the 
series already objected to him, and to which his 
answers had been given ; the second, including 
a spirited exhortation addressed to the influential 
classes of the community, to shake off the thral- 
dom, both secular and spiritual, which a foreign 
power had so long imposed upon them. The arti- 
cles cited arc the seventh, tenth, and thirteenth, 
which refer to the power of binding and loosing ; 
and also the sixteenth and eighteenth. The six- 
teenth relates to the office of the magistrate, with 
respect to the goods of the church ; the eighteenth, 
to the subjection of an offending pontiff, to the 
corrective authority of the inferior clergy, and, in 
extreme cases, to that of the laity. The reader 
will remember, that the po])e's instructions to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, required him to ascer- 
tain the real opinions of Wycliffe, but forbade his 
proceeding to any definite sentence, until the 
papal judgment should be known. In the course 
of this tract, the reformer speaks of the delegates 
as waiting to receive this decision before proceed- 
ing to announce the fate of his conclusions ; and 
he states, for their information, that according to a 
report which had reached him, his doctrine re- 
specting the goods of the church, and the pecca- 
bility ol‘ the pope, had been denounced as in a 
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cHAr. special degree heretical. From these articles, he 
proceeds to those which treat of the power of ab- 
solution ; and presuming that the decision respect- 
ing them would be that the pope, and the clergy 
generally, may as certainly bind and loose as the 
Almighty himself, his indignation becomes impe- 
tuous. The abettor of such a tenet, whoever he 
may be, is not only described as a blas[)hemcr 
and a heretic, but as one whom Christians ought 
not in aii}'^ way to tolerate — certainly not as their 
leader, since his guidance can only serve to con- 
duct them in hccdlcssncss to destruction. Secular 
lords are therefore called upon to resist the arrogant 
claims of the pope, and to do this not merely with 
respect to the heresy which he had imj^osed on 
them, in declaring them incompetent to withdraw 
their alms from a deliiuiuent church, nor merely 
because he had condemned it as heretical to atiirin 
that his own distribution of the goods ol‘ the church 
can be only ministerial or subordinate, but because 
he had taken from them the liberty of the law of 
Christ, and brought in an lygy])tian bondage in its 
])lace. It is therefore contended, that no I’ear ol 
suffering, no thirst of gain, no love of distinction, 
should prevent the soldiers of Christ, as well secu- 
lars as clergy, from appearing in defence of the 
law of Cod, even unto blood ! Should the lord 
])ope himself, or even an angel from heaven, ju'o- 
mulgate the doctrine which confers a j)Ower oi 
absolving peculiar to the Deity upon a creature, it 
is asserted that every member of the Christian 
commonwealth is bound, at such a crisis, to exert 
his influence “ for the saving of the faith.” It 
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in the following manner, that he reasons on the chap. 

bearings of that spiritual authority, which the most ^1— 

distinguished churchmen of the age were con- 
cerned to maintain. “ Let it once be admitted, 

“ that the pope, or one representing him, does 
“ indeed bind or loose whenever he affects to do 
“ so, and how shall the world stand? For if, when 
“ the pontiff' pretends to bind all who oppose him 
“ in his acquisition of tcm[)oral things, cither 
“movable or immovable, with the pains of cter- 
“ nal damnation, such persons assuredly are so 
“ bound, — it must follow, as among the easiest 
“ of things, for the pope to wrest unto himself all 
“ the kingdoms of the world, and to subvert t)r to 
“ destroy every ordinance of Christ. And since, 

“ for a less fault than this usurpation of a divine 
“ |)owcr, Abiathar was deposed by Solomon, 

“ Peter was rei)roved to the face by Paul, nay, 

“ and many po[)es have been deposed by cm- 
“ jjcrors and kings, — what should be allowed to 
“ prevent the faithful uttering their complaints 
“against this greater injury done to their God? 

“ For on the ground of this imi)ious doctrine, it 
“ would be easy for the j)ope to invert all the 
“ arrangements of the world ; seizing, in connec- 
“ tion with the clergy, on the wives, the daugh- 
“ters, and all the possessions of the laity, 

“ without op[)osition, inasmuch, as it is their 
“saying, that even kings may not deprive a 
“ churchman of aught, neither complain of his 
“ conduct, let him do what he may, while obe- 
“ dience must be instantly renderetl to what- 
“ ever the pope may decree! ' So unblushing 
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( H^AP. was the tyranny of the system which Wyclitfe 

— laboured to demolish, and so devoutly was his 

doctrine adjusted, to operate as an axe upon 
the root.’'^ 


Dr. Lingard, (Hist. 257,) re- 
fers to Walsingliam (Hist. 200, 207,) 
as containing the three papers pro- 
duced by WyclilVe, in explanation of 
tile articles urged against him. It is, 
however, the lirst of these only that 
may be found in Walsingliam. Mr. 
Lewis, who is also referred to as 
having printed them, has given us the 
first and second ; but from the third, 
has contented himself with extracts, 
and an imperfect analysis. Dr. Lingard 
farther observes, that tliese papers are 
without date, but that their contents 
seem to point out the order in which 
lliev succeeded each other, and on this 
authority has inverted the dates as- 
signed to them hy every previous 
writer. By this means Wyclitfe is 
made to play the hero while danger is 
remote, and a cliaracter less reputable 
on its nearer approach and the wonted 
ingenuity of the historian is employed 
to make just this im})ression on his 
readers. Dr. Lingard has abstained 
from any notice of the particulars 
wliirh we are to suppose have war- 
rant (?d that disposition of tliese do- 
cuments which he has applied to so 
serious a purpose, A translation of 
the lirst paper has been printed by 
i'"o\,and by 51 r. Lewis ; the .second is 
ill the Appendix ; and the reader, by 
comparing them, will perceive, that 
lliere is not tlie remotest ground for 
regarding that which I have consi- 
dered the second, as being really the 
first ; on I lie contrary, its distinct refe- 
reiuH! to the contents of the previous 
liociiment is decisivi! of its own sub- 


sequent date, (himparc article the 
.sixth of the latter, with the sixth, 
.sixteenth, and seventeenth of the for- 
mer. 

With respect to the third produc- 
tion, tl;e only clause which may seem 
for a moment to unsettle the date as- 
signed to it, is that in which the refor- 
mer speaks of the delegates as waiting 
the jiermission of the pontid* before 
delivering their judgment upon his con- 
clusions. But even this circumstance, 
as explained in the text, (p. 40’d.) 
is among the proofs of its appearance 
as subsecpient to the meeting at Lani- 
betli. According to Dr. Lingard, W>c- 
lilVe celebrated” his escape on llial 
occasion ** as a triumph and if so. 
the bolder tone of his second pa[)ei, 
the angry attack of his anonymous o|)* 
ponent, and his still more indignant 
reply, follow each other in natural 
order. On the other hand, an inver- 
sion of these dates, unsupported, as 
far as I can perceive, hy the least 
shade of evidence, is attended hy nu- 
merous dillicultics, which it is hardly 
necessary to expose. It may he re- 
marked, also, that the substance of the 
paper described hy Dr, Lingard :i> 
“ intlammatory,” ami as subsequentlv 
softened down by the fears of 11“^ 
author, was soon republished in llu’ 
twenty - second chapter of the re- 
former’s work on “ (’leiks - lh)s.'.es* 
sinners and is still more vigoronsl.v 
given in the nineteenth chapter ol 
popular treatise, called, “The (heat 
.Sentence of the (’iirse l^xpoumled. 
MS.S. C. C. (’ambridge. 
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Notk a, 

“ 'Fhe order of admitting none to any ecclesiastical function, 
except by an election of all the faithful in a general assembly, 
was inviolably observed, and so continued for about two hun- 
dred years ; the ministers of the church and the poor subsisting 
all that while out of a common stock/’ (Father Paul on Bene- 
fices, c. iii. 3 ,) “ No bishop that was unknown was admitted ; 

nor did the bishop ever ordain any, but such as were approved, 
or, indeed, proposed by the people, whose concurrence was 
thought so necessary, that the pope St. Leo proves at large the 
invalidity of a bishop’s ordination without it. In this all the 
fathers of the chwrch in those times agree. And Constance 
being chosen bishop of Milan by the clergy, St. Gregory thought 
he could not be consecrated without the consent of the inha- 
bitants, who being at that time retired to Genoa, to avoid the 
ravages of the barbarous nations, a message was first sent to 
them, at his instance, to know their pleasure ; a thing which 
may justly be recommended to the observation of tins age, in 
which we are taught that elections, wherein the people should 
pretend to have a share, would be unlawful and invalid. So 
inverted are customs, as to make good and evil change their 
names, — calling that lawful which was formerly reputed de- 
testable and impious; and that unjust, which had then the 
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reputation of sanctity ! ’* (Ibid. c. vii.) Charlemagne likewise 
restored to the cities the liberty of electing their own bishops; 
and ordered that bishops should ordain sucli priests as should 
be presented to tliem by their parishioners.” (Ibid. c. xv.) 
Our reformers were not a little encouraged by such fiicts, in 
their struggle to release tlie power of the laity from its sub- 
jection to that of the papal priesthood. 


Note B. 

Mu. Turner, in noticing the crusades against the Albigcnscs, 
(Hist. V. 1^9,) observes that, “a large portion of the warlike 
missionaries were Englishmen.” To ascertain the correctness 
of this statement, the reader is referred to the first volume of 
the History of England (443), where the disgrace of tliat 
memorable enterprise is divided between England, France, and 
the Papal power — the larger portion being attributed to the 
latter. I am sorry to question a single statement from the pen 
of an author whose general accuracy is so truly commendable. 
No living writer would seem to have bestowed more attention 
on the best authorities relating to this painful section of modern 
history than Sismondi ; and in his narrative, the English are 
also described as forming a part of the crusading army, and as 
exulting in the capture of Beziers, as a miracle wu’ought by 
Heaven in support of the catholic cause. But the authority in 
both these instances is Mattliew' Paris, (Hist. tSre.); and, 

as far as I can ascertain, he is alone among contemporary 
writers in making tin’s assertion with respect to England, It 
should also be remembered, that in common with all our native 
historians, the Monk of St. Alban’s was but very partially in- 
formed on these subjects; and that sucli was his feeling witli 
respect to the Albigenses, that he would almost have considered 
it a foul spot on the fair fame of his country, had it not been 
allowed to share in the effort to crush them. Every thing m 
Hismondi’s narrative, with the exception of the solitary passage 
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adverted to, is opposed to the notion of many Englishmen being 
present in the crusading army, at any period of its operations. 

It is this historian wlio expressly affirms, that the first army 
was raised almost entirely from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Toulouse, — and those were the men who captured Beziers. 
In l)is farther descriptions of the crusaders, they are sometimes 
described as from the fiefs of Montfort, near Paris ; sometimes 
as a homeless multitude, inflamed with fanaticism, or rather with 
the lust of slaughter and depredation : but more commonly the 
atrocities narrated are said to be done by “ Montfort and his 
Frenchmen.*’ And the correctness of this general description 
is supported by tlie fact that in an asscm})ly convened by Mont- 
fort at Pamiers, in 1212 , five years after the raising of the first 
crusade, it was enacted that the widows and heiresses within his 
new territories should marry none but Frenchmen during the 
next ten years, (Sismondi, c. ii.) The period of Montfort’s activity, 
also, was the last seven years in the reign of John, and the two 
first in that of Henry the third, — an interval in which the do- 
mestic troubles of England were too great to admit of any 
expenditure of its strength on an object so remote as the war 
of Toulouse. It is true, the count of Toulouse held some 
cautionary lands of the king of England. The ambassadors of 
the English monarch, on that account, pleaded the cause of that 
injured nobleman before the pontiff ; and apart from this cir- 
cumstance, something more would perhaps have been required 
by Ilonorius, than that his vassal of England should abstain 
from invading the soil of France, while the soldiers ot that 
nation were called to the j)ious tvork of destroying heretics. 
Perhaps the nearest approach of the English to a participation 
in the same honour, was in the presence of a body of men in 
the first crusading army, from Agenois, who were certainly 
subjects of the king of England, and were commanded by the 
archbishop of Bourdeaux, (ibid. c. i.) Opposed to the assertion 
of Matthew Paris, is this series of particulars, and also the 
silence of other w liters who were certainly far better informed 
on these points. But if Englishmen were indeed before the 
walls of Beziers,— and thus much, which is all that Matthew 
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Paris affirms, is neither impossible nor improbable, — it is certain 
they were not there under authority from this kingdom. That 
Montfort’s influence, as earl of Leicester, drew many to liis 
standard, even from his own fiefs, is improbable, as before 
stated, on account of the distance of the seat of warfare, and 
the limited nature of feudal service. The countjj of Nevers and 
Toulouse abandoned their enterprise at the expiration of the 
feudal period of forty days, and the duke of Burgundy and his 
followers did the same. (Ibid.) 

Notk C. 

We liave the best authority for concluding, that had the 
papal missionaries failed to reach the shores of Saxon Britain, 
the faith of the gospel would have become knowii at no distant 
period to our ancestors, and that in a less objectionable form, 
tlian as imported from Rome. The civil or religious benefits 
resulting from the Christianity known in lingland, previous to 
the concpiest, may be viewed as considerable ; but it is an im- 
portant fact, and one by no means siiiiiciently attended to, that 
in the year Gfi 1, when the gospel was professed l)y nearly the 
whole islaiul, it Jiad been introduced and maintained in at least 
two-tliirds of it by Scottish missionaries, — men who knew Iiow 
to spurn the growing usurpations of the pontifls, resting their 
own claims to a religious office on higlier autliority. The states 
of the Octarchy had their separate apostles ; tliese, belonging to 
difterent nations, each introduced among his converts the forms 
wliich had been sanctified by the practice of his own commu- 
nion. Tlie peo])le of Kent, Wessex, and East-Anglia, re- 
nounced their ancient superstitions under the direction of 
teachers from Rome? or (Jaul. I'he East-Saxons, the Mer- 
cians, and the tribes of Bernicia, and Deiri, whose territories 
stretched from the mouth of the 'Diames and of the Severn, to 
the Friths of Edinburgli, were all led to their profession of the 
gospel by iScottish preachers, or by such natives as were in- 
debted to them for education. Among tlie diversity of customs 
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thus introduced, the time for the celebration of Easter, and the 
fashion of dressing the hair to be observed by ecclesiastical 
persons, are particularly mentioned as forming subjects of 
dispute. The Roman computation required the paschal so- 
lemnities to commence on the first Sunday after the fourteenth, 
and before the twenty-second of the equinoctial lunation. But 
the Britons and Scots had been taught to commence their 
Easter services on the first Sunday after the thirteenth, and 
before the twenty-first day of the same moon. Hence, when 
the Sabbath occurred on the thirteenth, their rejoicings began 
a week earlier than those of such as wxne in communion with 
Rome. 

It was in tlie year (>64, that Oswy, who had recently united 
the powerful kingdom of Mercia to that of Northumbria, in- 
vited the opposing parties to meet him at Whitby. Tlie leading 
disputants were patiently heard ; but it was asserted, that the 
keys of Paradise wore entrusted to St. Peter alone, and this 
politic tenet is said to have influenced the royal mind in favour 
of the pai)al advocates. 

The decision of Oswy became an act for uniformity, and led 
to the idtiniate expulsion of the Scottish teachers from the 
Anglo-Saxon territories. They saw that to conform with this 
enactment, would be to concede to the cliurches planted by the 
Romanists, a supremacy, on account of their connexion with the 
papacy, unjust in itself, and dangerous to the Christian cause. 
Tlie thing recpiircd might be trivial, but the principle of sub- 
jection was not to be admitted. The scheme of usurpation 
thus established, had been long devised ; but the sanctity and 
talent of Aidan, and of Finanus, his successor, were tlie safe- 
guard of liberty to their clergy and converts. Cohnan, who 
was next raised to the sec of Landisfarne, inherited the virtue 
without the ability of his predecessors, and tlie opportunity 
thus presented for encroachment was eagerly improved. It is 
also important to observe, respecting these injured men, these 
patriarchs in the cause of protestant nonconformity, that ' to 
the latest period of tlieir influence, their piety and zeal, 
and learning, were all such as to extort the plaudits even 
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of tlieir eneniios — a fact wliicli may in some measure account 
for their being abandoned by a prince, vvlio, vvliile giving law to 
the Octarchy, could reconcile the conduct of the assassin with 
the hope of the gospel.* 

The above statements are supported by indisputable evi- 
dence ; and if correct, the (piestion as to the extent of Anglo- 
Saxon obligations to papal missionaries, is not to be deter- 
mined by a comparison between the paganism of the Saxon 
liordes on the shores of the Baltic, and the faith embraced by 
their descendants in England, in the days of Theodore or 
Bede; but between the probable influence of the fiiith published 
by the preachers above adverted to, and of that promulgated 
by the more effective instruments of the papal authority. For 
it will hardly he supposed, that the men whose zeal extended 
the tidings of salvation from the northern extremities of Saxon 
Britain to the borders of her southern provinces, were of a cha- 
racter to have halted even there, had not tlie ground been already 
occupied by foreign agents* If the reader will bear in mind 
the concession, as to the cliaractcr of these instructors, which 
has been cited from their enemies, and connect with it wliat 
is known (>f the state of religion among our Saxon fathers, he 
will scarcely be at loss to determine whether the services ren- 
dered by St. Gregory and his monks, were such as to warrant 
all the boasting which is sometimes obtruded upon us. The 
spirit which dictated the rejecting of the claims of St. Augustine 
on the part of the Britons, was that wJiicIi suggested the same 
line of conduct to the Scottish missionari(‘s in the dibates at 
Whitby, — the point virtually urged in both instances, and that 
which in both instances was indignantly spurned, being the 
doctrine of the pope’s supremacy. 

' Bede, Hist. iii. 11, 17,21,22,25, Wliilaker’s Manohester, ii. c. !, p. HH. 

2n. tsher’s Briiiiord. c. xii. p. *501. Turner’s Angici-Huxons, book iii. c. iv. 
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No. I. 

Tcsfnnicnlum Damn)) RohcrU Wjichjf quondam Rrclorls dc Rudbij, 

(it 

T. 

I\ Dei nomine, Amen— 8 Sep. 112H. Ei;o Robertas de A\ yclyf, 
lieetor Ecclesim Ear. de Rudby, Kboiacensis Dioceseos same memori;e t(»l. if), 
omnes donationes caasa moriis per me ante datam presentiiim facias de 
I evoeo (‘a eeptis eertis l(\"alis per me quibiisdam personis, Ac. in ultimo 
iiK'o (MiIo<;io assiijnati.s, qme qnidem legata sunt inclusa in (piodain rotnlo 
sii;illo HUM) si|^nato: et testamentnm menni ultimnm, Ac. coiulo, Ac. in 
Imnc moduin. In prirnis coinmendo aiiimam meain Deo omnipotenli 
lieata* Maiia^ et omnibus saiictis cor|)u.s(|ue ineum depeliendum nbi 
conti^eril me decedeie ab bac vita vel ubi executoros mei disposuerint 
illud sepeliri. Yolo tamcn (|uod corpus menm simpliciori modo (pio 
lioneste possit Iradatur sepnitnrie. Ac (piod omnia et singula debita 
inea sen debenda ratione ullimi vale mei ipsi ICccIesitV intejzre jiersol- 
vantur. Item volo quod vi^inti libra" dentur duobus eapellanis cclebra- 
turis pro auiiuii mea animabusque patris mei et matiis ct omnium 
benefa(‘torum ineonim et pro animabus omnium illortmi pro cjuibus 
teneor et sum oneratus enotare. Kt voloquod Johannes de Midelton sit 
uiiiis de predictis eapellanis, ct quod celebret ut predicitur per triennium 
ubicunque voluerit, capiens pro singulo anno centum solidos de sumnia 
vi^inli librarum predictaiaiiu. Kt volo quod alius canellanus celebret per 
annum integrum immediate post decessum ineum nbi corpus menm fuerit 
Innnatuni capiens residuum sumimv antedictie. Item lego ad repara- 
tiouem quatuur Kcclesiarum, videlicet Rudby, Sancti Ruinaldi, Kyrke- 
byrawynsvvath et Wyclyf cuilibet illarum \i.\ Item lego cuilibet 
Moniali de Nun Appilton, ir. Item lego pro.... sou ornamentis 
emendandis infra caucellum Ecclesiiv de M’yclyf, Item lego \i/. 

distribuendos panpcribus infra parochiam de Wvclyf. Item lego ad 
leparationein poiitis de Rudby, w". item lego cuilibet capellanonnn 
•stipeiuliariorum Recloria' de Rudby celebranti ad capellas infra pa- 
rocliiam de Rudby, \r. \ iif‘. Item lego cuilibet capellano et cuilibet 
lialri liospitalis de Kepier vr. vurb Item lego cuilibet pauperi sculari 
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sedonti ad skephani infra aidani prcdidi liospitalis n'*. Item le^o 
Emniota* IMylner, Isota^ Sollay et CristianaB Kendall videlicet cuilibct 
illanim vi\ vni‘’. Item le "0 cuilibct ordini Fratruni inendirantiom 
videlicet Allerton, Richeniond, ct Hcrtilpole xx^ et Fratribtis de Zarme 
XX vi^ viii*’. Et lego cuilibct servient i nieo transeunti ad carucain et 
ciistodienli averia nica ultra salaria sua iiF. iv‘*. Et residuum vero 
suniina^ c librarum de quibus condo testaincntum meiiin ac etiani omnium 
et singuloriim bonorum mcoruin mobilium et inilii dc (luibuscuiKpie per- 
sonis debitoreni do et lego cxcciitoribus ineis ut et ipsi inde provideant 
faciant et disponant pro salute anima' meae secundum (|uod e.is videbitur 
melius expedire. Et ad hoc teslamentum meum bene et fideliter per- 
ficiendum et implenduin ordino et constituo (!lnistoplierum de Eoynton 
Henricum Nersefeld Johannem de ]Midelt''n capellanum et Tliomam 
Nele exccutores meos et unicunque illorum xl". pro labore suo assigno. 
Et super visorcs hujus tcsianienti ordino et constituo Johaiineni Langtoii 
militem inanentom juxta Shirbiirne in Elv(‘t et Hobertum de Eure ('om. 
Dunclm. In cujus 4‘ei testimoiiiiim buic present i testamento sigilluiu 
meum opposui. His testibus Jobanne Uunheorne capellano Tboma 
Tange et Roberto Rcrclialgh notariis pubiicis 'riioma IMorpatli et Alaiio 
Sliirebum capellaiiLs. Data apiid Kepier supru<lict, die (‘t anno Domini 
supradictis. 


No. II. 


SpcclaUs LicenUa Domini Regis Jubvardi III. ])ro approprialionc 

/hleocationis Ecclesicc de Pageham, .Inbe Cantuariensi in 
Ox on id. 

EnwAKDi s Dei gratia Re.x Anglia', Dominus Hiberniic et Aquitania% 
omnibus ad (pios prevsentes hie pervenerint, salutem. Seiatis quod do 
gratia nostra speciali, et ad devotam supplicationem venerabilis l^atris 
Simonis (!ant. Archiepiscopi totius Angliie Primatis, ct Apostolical sedis 
Legati pie desiderantis incremcntiim salubre cleri regni nostri propter 
inultiplicationem doctriiue salutaris, qua^ jam per pra'senteni epidemiam 
noscitur plurirnuin defecisse, (’oncessimns et licentiain dedimus pro nobis 
et Iraeredibus nostris, quantum in nobis cst, eidem Archiepiscopo, (piod 
ipse in Universitate Oxon. quandam Anlaui sive l)omum Aulain Cau- 
tuariensern vulgariter et coniniuniter vocitandam, in qua certus erit 
niimerus scolariiini tam religiosoruin quain seculaiiuni artibus scolasticis 
insistentium et Deo pro nobis et salute Regni nostri specialiter exo> 
rantium secundum fonnam ordinationis inde per eundem Archiepiscopum 
super hoc facienda', siiis suinptibns erigere potcrit et fundare, et eisdem 
scolaiibus in perpetuuni assignat e, et in eventn (pio Doinus sive Aula sit 
fiindat.i, et scolares in ea assignati fuerint, Advocationem Ecclesiie dc 
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Pageham suae jiirisdictionis iinmediatse, qiiai cst de advocatioiic sna 
propria, et de jure siio Arcliiepiscopali, et quaB de nobis tenetur in 
capite, ut dicitur, eisdein scolaribus, et successoribus suis dare possit, et 
etiain assignare, liabendiiin et tenendum pra,‘falis scolaribus et succes- 
soribiis suis de nobis et hicredibiis nostris in liberatu et purain et per- 
petuain eleinosinain in perpetuum ; et eisdem scolaribus quod ipsi tarn 
aulani quani advocationeni prapdictas a piicfato Arcliiepiscopo rccipere, 
et Ecclesiani illani appropriarc, ct cam sic appropriatam in proprios nsiis 
tencre possint sibi et successoribus suis priedictis, pro nobis et salute 
Kegni nostri oraturi juxta ordinationem praidicti Archiepiscopi, de nobis 
et ba?redil)us nostris in liberam et purain et perpeluam eleinosinain in 
perpetuum sicut pra*dictuni est, Tenorc praesentiuin similiter licentiain 
dedirnus specialem, statute de terris et tcneinentis ad manuin inortiiani 
non ponendis edito non obstante, Nolentes quod piiedicti Arcbiepiscopus 
vel successores sui aiit pradati scolarcs scu succcssores sui ratione 
prannissoruin, sen statuti praulicti, ant pro eo quod <licta advocalio de 
nobis tenetur in capite, sicut praHlicluin est, per nos vel liie redes nostros 
Justitiie Estaetorcs, Vicecomites, aut alios ballivos scu ministros nostros 
quoscuiique occasionentur, niole.stentur in aliquo scu graventur. Sal vis 
tameu nobis et luercdibus nostris, ac aliis capitalibus Dominis feodi illius 
servitiis indc debilis et consuetis. In cujus rei testimonium has literas 
nostras fieri t’ecimus patentes. Teste-ineipso apud Westmonastcriiini. 
xx '. die Octobris anno regni nostri tricesimo quinto, A I). i;jgi. 


No. in. 

Cliarla Fnndai'ionh Anhc Cantuariensisy ct Donallonts Maneril 

ta- I* ly 1 ’ ' Ibbl. L;»n 

(Ic fV ode ford Lnivoln, Dioccscos dictce rundationi. No. ioi,r.i. 

Sapientia Dei Patris per uterum Beatie Virginis volciis prodire in 
publicum sicut ;etato proficcre voluit sic gratiie et sapientiie suai luuucra 
paiilatini aliis prolicieiido secundum processum ivtatis sine magis ac 
luagis realiter ostendebat, ut alii qui ab ejus plcnitudiue t'lierint particu- 
lariter sapientiaiu recepturi prius liiimiliter addiscerent et proficiendo 
crcscerent in doctriua, posteaque quod sic didiccrint aliis saliibriter 
rcvelarent. (^uia igitur per sapientiaiu sic non absque sudorc et labo- 
ribus adipiisltain reguntur regna et in justitia contbventur, Ecclesia 
inilitans germinat et sua dift'undit teiitoria : Nos Simon perniissionc 
Divina Cantua*riensis Arcbiepiscopus totius Augliie Prinuis et Apostolicae 
sedis Legatus, ad luec sepius rcvolventes intima cordis nostri, ac con- 
siderantes viros in omni scientia doctos ct expertos in cpidiiinis piactcritis 
plurimum defecisse, paucissiniosquc propter defectum exhibition is ad 
pra^sens insLsteie studio literaiuin, de inagnificie Trinitatis gratia, et 
meriliN bcati ThonViC martyris patroni nostri finnitcr confidentes, de 
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bonis nobis i\ Doo collatis Aiilain quaiubim in Univorsitato Oxon. ot 
nostra* proviiuia* tic consensu et liccntia seienissiini principis Domini 
Ethvardi Re<;is Anglia* illiistris, in loco quoin ad hoe nostris sinnptibiis 
coinparavinnis, constniximiis et fiindavimns, quain pro dnodenario stii- 
dentinni numero diixinnis ordinanduni. In partem igilur dotis et susten- 
tatioiiis ipsins Collegii octo liospitia condiictitia jiixta sitnm loci in (pio 
liabitationem linjnsmodi sludentinm assignavimiis consistentia, qua* gra- 
vibns siimptibns nostris et expensis proptmea specialiter ad(jui.si\imus 
per banc Cartam nostram c.onferimus et ilonamns, et etiam assignamns: 
Mancriumqnc do Wodcford Lincoln. Diocoseos ad pordiloctum Nopolem 
nostrum Willolmum do Islep spectans cum omnibus suis pertinentiis 
eidem collogio pn'curavimiis assignari. Datum apiid Maghfeld Idas 
Aprilis Anno Domini 11103, et nostnc Consecrationis xiv. 


Inslnnncnlnm prtpccchnils C(irt(i\ 


MS. in In Dei nomine, Amen. Per prvvsens pnblioiun instrumentum omnibus 

bim. inuotescat, quod Anno ejusdem Domini 13(i'.L secundum compulatiomuu 
' ’ Ecolesia* Anglicaniv, Indictionc sooundii i’ontiticis sanctUsimi in ('liii.sto 

Patiis <*t Domini Domini I'lbani diiiua Dei providontia Papa* Quimi 
anno secundo, incnsis Fe!)ruarii <lie ijuarto, coram Revorendo in (!lnisto 
Patro Domino Simone Dei gratia Cant. Archiipiscopo, lotius Anglia' 
Primate, et Apostolica* sedis Legato, in C’amora sua intVa iManeriuiu 
suum apud Clierryng Cant. Diocoseos poisonaliter constituto, producta 
tuit, exliibita et lecta qiia'dain carta ipsius patris sigillo inei notarii sub- 
scripto satis noto consignata, quam idem Domiims Archiopiscopu> 
asseruit so tecisse, et contenta in oadem rata, grata et Orma si' 
liabero voile perpetuis temporibus valiturum : ( ujus c|uidom Caita* 
tenor do verbo ad verbuni sequitur in liiec verba. Sapiiutin Ihi 
Puirii pet' tdcrum Uenttv Virpinis voletis proditr, ('onsecrationis x iv. 
acta ruorunt hioc anno indictionis Pontdicia*, menso, die et loco priediclis 
pra*.sentibus venerabili in (diristo Palie Domino M'illelmo Dei gratia 
Kpiscopo Roffonsi, iMairistris Nicholao di* Chaddesden, Loguni Doctore 
Canonico Kccicsia* Licldioldcnsis, Canceliario dicti Domini Arcliiepisojpi, 
Willelnio iankcrvillo Jiectore Kccicsia* do Laufar London. Jolianne 
Darbo Clerico Roffensis Dioceseos testibus ad pra*mis.sum rogatis. 

Kt ICgo Richardus Wodelond do C’alcoto I’lericus ( icestrensis Dio- 
ceseos, notarius Apostolica auctoritato publicus, produclioni, exhibitioui, 
et lectuno Cartai pnedictio assertioni et ratibabitioni dicti Domini 
Arcbiepiscopi ac oninibus et singulis )>rout .viiperius scribuntur et rt ci- 
tantur una cum pra*fatis testibus intertiii, eaipio omnia et singula sic 
vidi fieri ot audivi verainqiie copiain sivo transcript urn ipsius (ait.e 
superius descripta* aliis negotiis occupatirs per alium scribi loci, ot bic me 
sub.'^i iipsi et signum ineum apposui prasontibiis consuetum. 
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JVillehni (la Islcp coiijlnnafio jM'iedntiC T)on(ilio)us Manc.rii dc 

Wodcford 

Sct\M’ pr;x\scntes ct fiilin i (piorl AVoIlolmus de Islop ad invtantiaiii 
Domini moi Domini Simonis Dei "l atia Cant. Arc’niepiscopi totiiis An^dia* Dil l. I..nn. 
Primaiis et /Vposiolicio sodis Lej»ati, dcdi, conccssi, (‘t hac pra sonti c.n ta 
moa oonliiinavi ("iistodi ct Clericis Aiil.-c Collcjjjiata* Cant, per ipsum 
Dominuin mcum in Idiivci sitatc Oxon. noviter fundata*, IManeiinm 
jiKMim (plod liaheo in Wodcford cum oinnilms snis pertiiu nliis in Comi- 
tatu Nortliainpton, liab('iidmn (;t tenendum pradictmn iManerium cum 
omnibus siiis ten is, piailU, pascuis, pastuiis, i eddilibu , bom ser- 

vitiis, Kta;^ni.s, vivariis, atpiis molendinis, ji;ardinis, columbariis cum 
()mnil)us aliis suis pmtineniiis pradietis, ('u'<todi el Clericis et eorum 
successoribus in perpetuum tenendum de capitalibus Dominis teodi per 
sirvitia inde debita, et de Jure consueta. In cujiis nd testimonium 
Miiillum meum jnasentibus apposui, his to tibus, venerabili in Christo 
Pat re Domino \\ ilielmo Dei tiratia Itotlensi I'pisco\m, iMairislro Niciiolao 
('liaddesden l4('«;um Doctori' C aiu eUario, Domino Johanne W'aleys 
M\\\il(‘, Dominis d'lioma do \\ ollon sone>c\ralio lerrarmn et \\ iiU l.no Isiep 
criieiiVrario diet! Domini Archi<'piscopi et inultis aliis. Kt ad mujorem 
scM in itatmn pnunissorum lii^o W illLdmus de Islep snpradictus pra sentcmi 
eartam snijscjiptione ct si<j;ni appositione Ma^istri Pichardi \\ Odeland 
( leiici Notarii aucloiitate Apostolica t»uhlici ad re([nisiti()nem m(‘am 
;'[>ecialem tVei et obtinui communiri Datum apud MairludVld (jiiarlo die 
mensis Junii anno Domini millesiino cccLX iii. et anno Pc'^ni Pej^is tertii 
post compiostum wxvii. 

I’d P^o Picliardus Wodcland de calceto ( lericas (’icestrensis Dio- 
ceseos Notarins Apostolica anetoritate pnblicus dalimii, et contirmationi, 
el conces'-ioiii predictis, cl sii;illi apposilioni carte pradict.e una cum 
suprascriptis testibus, loco, die, meiise et anno Domini snpradictis, 
indictione jirima Pontilicis sanctissimi in ( liristo JCitris et Domini 
I'oiniiii Crbaiii di^zna Dei providentia Papco (piiiiti anno primo, pm sens 
intertni et pia tatmii W illelnuim de Islep diciam eartam pt ilei^ere amlivi, 
et ad ro< 4 atiim dicli W illclmi hie me snbsciipsi, el si^imm mcum apposui 
pra sentibus consiiclum in tcbtimonimii pnemissorum. 


No. IV. 

Inslramailiud Cidldtlonls Johaunls dc Jl t/clf/vc Historic ( i 

Aidtc CdntiKir'icnsis in ihuvcrditatc Oxon 'uc. Ant. Oxon. 

p. 181 . Px 
Pt*^istro 

SiivniN, tXc. Dilecto iilio Maj^istro Johanni de Wyclyve salutem. Ad Dlep in 
vitiv turn et conversationis laiulabilis lioiiestatem, literariimque scientiam, 

♦juibiis personam tuam in artibus niai;i.stratnni aJlissimus insiij[ni\ it, mentis .mis, fol.au(i. 
VOJ.. I. 


I’i K 
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K. fol. G7. 


nostrac ociilos ilirigeiites, ac <le tuis lidclitate, circnmspoctione, ct iiuhis- 
tria pliiriniiini confidentes, in custodcm Aula? nostrji? Cantuar. per nos 
iiovitcr Oxoiiiai fundata? te pneficimus, tibupic curam et adnuiiistra. 
tionem custodise hnjusmodi inciimbentes juxta ordinationcni nostrain in 
liac parte corninittinius per praesentes, reservata nobis rcccptione jura- 
inenti corporalis per tc nobis prtestandi debili in liac parte. Dat. apnd 
Maghcfeld idiis Dcccnib. anno Domini mccclxv. et nostra? xvi. 


No. V. 

I'crba Ordinaiionis (jiwad Cuslodtai A}diC Canliuir, Domino 
A rehiepheopo nominandiim^ 

ct do bet ipse pra}rici sient civtori inonacbi otViciarii dicta? 

Ecclcsla? per Doininnin Archiepiscopnin pra'lloiondi viz. Prior ct Capitn- 
him eligent dc toto Capituio ti es personas ydonoas ct niclioi es in vcligionc 
et scientia ad dlctam Curam, et cos in scriptura communi Domino Arcbi- 
episcopo nominabunt (juorum nnuni ex illis sic nominatis (picin volueiit 
Aroliiepiscopns pradiciet in Ciistodem, Curam ct Administrationcin tam 
spiritualium (juam tcniporaiium ad ipsam Aulam pertinentium sibi plcnius 
< ommittciido. 


No. VI. 

Norninatio Custodis Auhe (-ant. nocitcr fnndata* in Vnivcrsitalv. 

Oxon. per Ixcvercndum Pah'cm Domhuun Simonem dc Ishp 

A rchicpiscopum Canfuarlaiscm, 

Reverendo in Cdiiisto Patri ac Domino, Domino Siinoni Dei gratia 
Cant. Archicpiscopo totiiis Anglia? Priinati, ct Apostolicie sedis Legato, 
Vestri hiimiles et devoti Prior et Capilulum Kcclesim Cbrisli C,ant. 
obedientiain, reverentiam et lionoreni. Ad curam et ofhciuin Custodis 
Aula? Cantuar. in Universit. Oxon. per vos noviter fundata? Fratres Hcii- 
ricuni de Wodhulle sacne pagime Doctorem, Jobannein de Rcdyngate et 
Willielnium Uychcinond nostros confratre.s et coininonachos Vobis juxta 
forniain ct eticctiiin Ordinationis vcstrie facia? in liac parte, Teiiorc pie- 
scnlium nominanuis. Supplicantcs ejuatinus nnem ex^ illis tribus sic 
nominatis quern volueritis in Ciistodein dictm Aula? pra?ficerc, et eidein 
curam et adminisirationem tam spiritualium quam temporalitini ad ipsam 
Aiilani pertinentium committere dignetur vestra paternitas reverembb 
quam ad Ecclesi.e suae Regimen coii-servet in prosperis Trinita.s indivisa. 
Dat. sub sigillo nostro communi in Donio nostra Capitulari Cant, xiii dm 
Martli anno Domini millesimo i cc"*” i.xii'’"- 
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No. VJI. 

JoiixVNNEs <l(i Railyn^ate iAlonachns Cant, facliis est (’ustos Anlaj Cant. Kci^vist. 
Oxon. a Simone Jjan^hain Arcluepiscopo Cant. Anno 1307'^ ii C’al. Apr. 
Mandatuni tanien revocatuin est ab Arch*’ x Cal. Alaii seijuentis et Hen- ‘ * 

liens (le AVodliall IMonacIms Cant, faetns Ciistos directo ad Joannem 
W'ydilTot cjrtcros scolarcs Aube Cant, inandato ut obedirent ci. 


No. VIII. 

Manddtuni A postoUcuni ad c.rcqHCNda))i scnicniaini CanUnalua ms. in. 

Aiidruuni con fra J\ ichfjj'nm. Ni).ioi 

Cnn.vvus J'.[)i.vco|)ii.s scrvns seivornm Dei, venorabili tVatri Cpiscopo 
l.oiidonioiisi, et dileetis liliis Abbati Mona’^teiii saneti Albani, Line dn. 
Dioeoseos, ac Arcliidiacono Oxon. in Kccle.'?ia Lincoln. Salntcin et Apu"- 
tolieam beiiedictioiKMii. I’etitio dilecti-nim tilioniin Piioris et ('apituli 
Cant. I'eclesi.'L ordinis Saneti Henedicti nobis exliibita contiiK'bat (piod 
lie(‘t Cb)llei;inm Aida Cant, n’lnenpalum scliolanim Uni\ orsitatis Oxon. 
Lincoln. Dioees. in (pio (juidein Collc^io nonnnlli ('lerici et scolares esse 
(tonsiioverant, per nniini ex Monaebi'^ diet.-e Kcclesia* (|ni (.’listos < icti C’ol- 
leij;ii esse tres alios Alonachos diet:e Kcclesia* secum babero debet, prout 
in ipsiiis (b)lle"ii fundatione extitil (’anonice oidinuliini, re^i debent* 
Tiiincn dilecti lilii Jobaniies de U yclyti', W’illelmus Selbi, W illelmus Alid- 
diewortli, Jticiiardii.s Ueii'^er, Clciici Eboracensis, Saresburiensis et Oxon. 
Dioceseos false asserciites dictum Collej^ium per Clericos seculares regi 
debere, dictiiiiupie jobannem fore Cnstodcm Collegli snpradioti, ac 
ilenricnni de W'odehall Alonacbum dicta* Cant. Kcclesia* ac Custodem 
<licti CoUe"ii,ac nonnnllos Alonaclios dicta* K.cclesia* cum prafato Heiuico 
in dicto Colle.nio commorantes de ipso CoUegio excluseiunt. ipsos(]ue 
(’ollegio ipsis ac bonis inibi cxistcntibiis in quorum possessione iidem 
lleinicus ct alii Aloiiacbi c\i.stebant, .spolianint, et nonnulla alia in 
ipsonim Monachoriim pra*judicium acceptarunt, ncc non omnia bona dicti 
Collegii ocenparant, propter quod dilectus tilius nostcr Simon t. t. saneti 
Si.xti l^resbyter Cardinalis tunc Archiepiscopus Cant, videns et pro- 
spiciens bujusmodi bona dicti Collcgii per dictum Jobannem et alios 
Cdcricos supiadictos qui ipsiiis Johannis consortes erant dissipari, frnctns 
parocbialis EcclesLe de Pagebam Cicestrens. Dioc. sub Jiirisdictione 
Archiep. Cant, pro tempore existentis, consistentis sequestrari fecit, 
Oftaqne proptcrca inter Jolianncin de Wyclyff cl ejus consortes ex nna 
parte et dictum Caidinaleni super praniissus ct cornm occasione ex 
altera, materia (piiestionis. Nos tamcn bujusmodi cum partes ip.s;e in 
Roinana Curia sutTicienter pnesentes cxistcrent, boiue incmoruv Andrnyno 

F, F, 2 
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t. t. saiicti iVIarcoHi pr('sl)ytei*o CanHnali ad oarniii partimii iiistantiaiii 
aiidieiuhini coHnnislinns, ct fine debito tcnninandani. I't ijiiod i<loiu 
Andrnynns Cardinalis pront ri nielins et ntilins pro st«atn dicU ('olb'j^ii 
videretiir exjjodirc posset a tlicfo ("olleuio (’l('!ic()s secalai es aniovcrc, v(*l 
si ei otiliiis vidcrctiir pro ( olloiiio snpradicto ndi^losos snpradictos ab 
ipso ('ollcjiio r.iu* fori fate pra'diota ainovore, ifa <jiiod iinicinn et solum 
C'olle^iiim rcnularimii vel seculariiini reinanciad, cum potcstate ctiam in 
<iicta causa simplicitcv, ct dc piano, ac sine strepitu (rt fiirura jndicii pro- 
cedendi. ("oram (pio Mauistris nicbaialo Uan^tU'o procuratore Jobannis 
et (‘jus consortium piadictorum, ac Allx'rlo d(' Mtulioiano ])or INIai^istrum 
Ko^crum de 'rieton, procuratorem diclorum SiFiionls Cardinalis, nec non 
Prioiis vt (’apituli pr.i dicloi am. (^ui tpndt m rri<»r (‘t C'apifulum pro 
interesse suo ad causam bujusmodi vciiiebant, substilufo donc’c cum 
rcvocaret prout enm a 1 lioc ab ip'^is Siinon(‘ Cardinab' ac Piiorc et 
I'apilulo suIlK-iciis mainlatiim bal>!'bat in jiidicit) co]nparcntif)us tambun 
j)oslr|u;Hn inter paitt's ipsas corain eodeni I'a.rdinaJi a 1 nounailos actus in 
cau^a iiiijussnodi proccssum laejal, pra 1‘atus bJcliardfis cjuand.im peti- 
tioiHuii smnmaiiam pro jFaitc sna cxldbuit in caii''a siipradicta. Po-I- 
modum \ ero no^ <*ldem Audi uyno C ard. coniini^iinus ut in causa buju iniodi 
sola tacli \eii!at(* insju'cta proc(‘dm ellnm tcnininis ‘^ecandam stilum 
[)alatii Apro^tolicl '('i s ai i con^u<‘lis non vali'^, potmoduin vero \)r.; ratus 
Iio:V(‘riis coram endem \ ndr(?\ no < ’ai d. in j udiclo ( oinpaKUis nonnullas 
podtifuies ( t aiticuios (juandam ])('tifione:n summaiiain in (‘oriim tine 
continent<'s pro p:iit(‘ sna tradidit in cati'a snpratlicla, ac dcdtidt* cum 
^ein'iales vacafiones in dicta (’uila d(‘ niandato nostro indit;i‘ tnissent. 
Nos (‘idem Andruv no ( ardiiiali (‘oininisimus nt in cau^<a bu jiismodi pro- 
ccdciv^ (.‘t jiartes ipsas per suas litei as porlis Mcclesi.c \ itt rbiensis atH- 
iieiidas citaM! p(».s^et (|ii(uien.s opus non ^d)^tantibns vac'ationibus 

siipradictis. Idcjinjuc A inli nynns < ardinalis ad ipsins Ito^ei i in>tantiain 
j>r;i I’atuni Jobannem Nclitl et ejus consorles, cum dictus Uicliardus 
procurator in div la ('niia diliLrimter pei (jnisiln.s i(‘j>eriii non posset per 
suas certi tenoris literals pc^rtis dicta* Ib clesia* \ itcrbieiisis atbxas ad 
producendnm et ad ptaaluci \ idcndiim omnia jura et muiiiin(‘nta (luibie^ 
partes ip-^a* vell(’nt in causa inijiismodi uli, eitaji tV‘cit ad eertmn 
pel (‘inptoi ium t< rminum compel enlem in <|Uo pratatus Ko;:erus corain 
eodem \ndr n\no ( ’ardinali in judicio canparens pr.sdictormn citatonmi 
non comparentmm coiilnma<‘iam aidltaNit ( I in ('ju> contumaciam noii- 
tniilas iiteras autenticas instrimn'itta pubiica (d. alia jura et muniim'nta 
(juibns pro paitc? siia in lmju''modi causa vobiit nti prodiixit, idennpte 
Andriiyinis i'ardinaiis ad ipsius JCo^xeii iiistantiam pradictum Hicliai'duin 
tune in pradicta (biiia repertum ad dicimdum contia eadein producta 
(piidipiid vol’et per porleriiim snniii jin atom citari lecit ad c(irtnin pi'- 
reinptorinm tcnininiiiii conipi'tenteni, in (pjo prad'atus Ko<^(‘nis corain 
eodem Andniyno ( ardinali in jiidicio coinj>arens pradicii iJicrardi ii(ui 
eomparontis contumaciam accentiiavit, prad’atiis()ii(! Audi nyims < ardiiialis 
ad dieti Itot^eii inslaidiain p- a-dudiini Uicardum ad coiicludeiiduin (d 
( oncludi vidi iidnm in causa biijnsiiiodi \el diceiidnni caii'^ain rationabi' 
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Icm r[narc in ca concludi non debcvet, per portoriuin snuiii juratiiiii citari 
tocit ad C(‘rtmn tenninuiu peremptoviuiu competenteiu, in quo ISlagistro 
Johannc Clioyne substitiito dc novo per dictum l{oir(»n,,n tlonec eum 
revocaret, prout ad Jioc a pradatis JJoiiiinis suis sufRcieiis maiidatiun 
liabcbat coram eodein Andruyno Cardinal! in judicio, comparente, et 
dicti Uicardi non comparentis contumaciam actitante, et in (qus contuma- 
ciam ill buju.smodi causa concludi petente, supradictus Andruynus 
Cardinalis reputants eundem Hiebardnm <}uoad hoc, prout erat inerito 
contiimaciii in t jus contumaciam cum diclo jobanne Cdicyne in iiujiismodi 
causa concludentc, concluvit et babuil pro concluso. Siib-ccjiumter vero 
pradatus A ndruymis ( (Uiialis {)Im dictos Joliaiinem do M yclyff et c'jus 
consol (es, cum dictns Hicbardiis procurator latitarct et dili^enter j)cr- 
(juisitiis ill pr.cl’ata Curia K’periri non posset, ad snani in { ansa bujiis- 
inodi did'mltivam sent(‘ntiam audiendam per suas certi lenoris literas 
]>ortis tiict.e Kcclesiic Viterbien''is aibxas citari I’ecit, ad competentfun 
pereniptoriam (crlam diem, in <juo <licto Romero corrun coilem Andruyno 
Cardinali in jiidiciu comparent^, et dictoruni citat- riini non comparentium 
contumaciam accusanti', < t in eorum contumaciam sententiam ipsam lerri 
petente, ne-muratus Andruyiius Cardinalis vcqmtans eosdem citatos (pioad 
actum bujusmodi, prout erant inerito contimuices in eorum coniuniaeiam 
visis et (lili^enter inspectis omnibus et siaiiulis aetibns actitaiis babilis et 
prodnetis in eausa biijn^modi (!oiam (*o, ipsis(|ne eiini diJii^emtia recensids 
et exaininalis, babito super bis consilio cum pei itis per suam didiiiitiv am 
sententiam ordinavit, pronuneiaNit, decrevit et tleclaravU s(dus Alonacbos 
piivdicla' 1'cc‘lesia* Cant. Seenlaribus excbisis d< here in dicto ('oIIt‘gio, 
Aula [Cantuar.] nuuciipalo, pc'rpetuo r{'man(‘re, ae excludonem (d s|>(>lia- 
tionem contra jn idiclos Monacbos per dictum Jobannem de \V >cl.tFel 
ejus consorti's pieedictos attcnqitatas tbisse, id esse, Icmerarias, iujustas 
id de lacto pra suniptas, eascpie in Quantum de t’aelo prov.*e>'<ei int, revo- 
candas id irritandas tore, et qiiantom in eo lid, revocavit el in it a\ it. Et 
Henriemn ac alios Monacbos supradiv tos sient pr i luittilur, spobatos (d de 
tacto excliisos ad Colb ei nii nec non omnia bona inobi ia id iminobilia 
supraiEn ta restitnemlos et rcintru.randos l\ne, ac restltnit ct reintcjjjravit, 
nec mm tVuctuum seipu sl rationem ad ntililalem diclorum Mvinaclim uni 
reia\a\it. b-t insuper dobanni ile \\ ycl>d id ejns lon.-ortilios siipr.nliclis 
super pra iiiissis peipetnimi sileiitiiini iniponeiidimi fore et impo-ni! pi out 
in instrumeuto publico iiide cont'ecto dilecli tibi iiostii iM inardi duoilecim 
Apostolorum Eresbyteri ( ardinalis, eiii nos pratato Andruyiio Cardinali 
antiMpiam instnmientiim super bujusmodi sententiam eoinid turn sii^il- 
lasset vita l’iiiu!to, eommi 'imns nt in-'lruinentum ^'i^illarel, si^illo mnuilo 
t>leidus dicitur contiiieri. Nos itaqne dictoi um Id ioris ot ( apltiili suppli- 
catioidbus iiiflinati bujnsmodi ililbnitivam smitenliam utpote proinde 
latain, ratam babciites et ‘:ralani, eani'iue antorilate Apostolica conlir- 
niaiitcs discretioni vestra' per Apostolica sciipta mandamus, quatciUis vos 
vel duo ant nnus vestrnm per vos \el alium sen alios s( ntentiam ipsam 
execiititini debiti‘ demandantes, eamque ubi id quando expedere vlderitis, 
anetoritate noslra solempnilcr publicautes lleinicnm id alios monacbos 
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pra^dictos ad dictum Collegium, Aula [Caut.] nuncupatiim, nee non ejus 
bona mobilia ot immobilia supradicta, amotis exiiule diclis Jolianne do 
M yclyffct ejus consorlibiis pnodictis, aiictoiitate nostra restituatis, et 
reintegretis, ac restitiitos ct reintegi atos juxta illiiis cxigentiam dofendatis 
Contradictoros per Consuram Ecclesiasticam appclacionc postposita 
A. D. 1370 . compcsccndo. Dat. Viterbii v. idus Mali Pontificatus nostri anno 
octavo. 


No. IX. 

ms. in Regia Pardonatio omnium Paris faclurarum Aidic Cantuarien. 
No. ioi, f«/i. cidem pertinentium^ ct Conjirmafio Papalis Scnlcnlue Dc- 
jirivation is lVicJ[(f\\ 


Kowaudcs Dei gratia Rex Angliiu ('t Francue ot Dominus Hibernia* ; 
Omnibus ad rpios pra'sentes Htcra' pcrvcncrint salutem. Sciatis quod 
cum nuper ut accepimus dc gratia nostra speciali et ad devotam suppli- 
cationom Simonis tunc Arcbiepiscopi C ant. <jui de Islep cognominatus 
cxtitcrat pic desidorantis incrementum salubre Cleri nostii propter mul- 
tiplicationcm doctriua* salutaris per literas nostras patentes sub magno 
sigillo nostro concosscrimus et licentiam dederimus pro nobis et liiere- 
dibus nostris quantuin in nobis erat eidem Arcbiepiscopo (piod ips(‘ in 
Univcrsitalo Oxon. (juandam Aulam sive Domum Aulam (Jant. vulgariter 
ot communiter vocitandam, in cpia certas tbret numerus seolarium tain 
Keligiosoruin (piam Secularium actibus scolasticis insistenlium, el Deo 
pro nobis et salute Regni nosiri specialiter exorantium, secundum ordi- 
iiatioiiis foriiiani iiule per eundeni Archiepiscopiim super hoc lacienda*, 
suis sumplibus eiigcre possit ct tuiidare, ct eisdem scolaribus in pi r- 
petuuni assignare, et in eventii fjuo Domus sive Aula sic Aindata et 
scolares in oa assignali t’orent, ad\ocationem IVclcsia^ de Ragelnnn 
Jurisdictionis ipsius Arcbiepiscopi immediata*, qua* (juidem I'.cclesia de 
advocatione proj)ria ejusdeni Arcbie piscopi, ut de jure suo Arebiepis- 
eopali cxtitcrat, et (|ua* qui<lein Ativocatio de nobis tenebatur in capitc, 
ut dicebatur, eisdem scolaribus dare po>se <*t eliam assignare babendniii 
et tenendum pra't’atis scolaribus et siiccessoribus suis de nobis ct Iia'ie- 
dibus nostris in liberani puraiii et perpetuam (demosinain in perpetuuni, 
et eisdem scolaribus quod ipsi tain Aulam (juani advocationem pra*' 
dictas a pra'I’ato Arcbiepiscopo recipere, et Eccl(‘siam iilam appropriare, 
et earn sic appropriatain in proprios usus tencre possent «ibi et suc- 
ces'oribus suis prirdictis pro nobis et salute regni nostii oraturi juxfa 
ordinationem j)ra*dicti Arcbiepiscopi de nobis et lueredibus nostris in 
liberarn piirain et perpetuam cletiiosinam in piu petuum siciit priedictuiu 
est : Dictusque Aicbiepiscopus postinodum juxta dictani licentiam nostraiu 
quandam Aulam Collegiatam sub certo seolarium .stiidentium iiuniero in 
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Uii’iversilate pvajiVicta vocahiilo Aiilai Canttiarlensls erexerit, et fiinda* 
verit, certostjue Monaclios Kcclesiai Christi Cant, unuin videlicet Mona- 
chuin Ciistodem Aiilac ejusdera, cieterosqiie scolares in cadcin una cum 
cerlis aids scolaribus secularibus in Aula prasdict^ ordinaverit et con- 
stituent, et eis Aiilain illam, nec non advocationem praedictam dedcrit et 
assignavcrit eisdem Custodi et Scolaribus et successoribus suis pcrpetuo 
possidendas, ipsicpie Custos ct Scolares dictas Aulatu et advocalionein a 
praefato Arcliiopiscopo receperhit, ac Ecclesiani prajdictani sibi et suc- 
cessoribiis suis in proprios iisiis una cum Aula priedicta in perpetiiiim 
habendam appropiiaverit, ac deinde praicr licentiam nosiram supradictam 
aniotis oinnino per prirdictum Archicpiscopuni dictis Custode et ca^teris 
Monachis Scolaribus videlicet regulaiibiis ab Aula prajdicta, idem Arcbi- 
episcopus (piendam scolarcm Ciistodcin ilictje Aube, ac cieteros omnes 
scolares in cadeni scolares duntaxat coiistitiierit eisdein Custodi et Scola- 
ribus sccularibiis duntaxat in proprios usus perpetuo possidendain dederit 
et assignavcrit, ipsicpie Custos et Scolares seculares duntaxat Aulani et 
Kcclesiam pr;edictam ex tunc contiimatis tempoiibus durante vita pnefiiti 
Archiepiscopi posscderit tarn fnietus dicta' Kcclesiie cpiam alia bona ad 
Aiilain prji'dictiim spectantia usibus suis propriis applica verit, et demum 
det’uiicto dicto Arcbiepiscopo et Revercndo in Christo Patrc Simone t. t. 
suncti Sixti, Presbytero Cardinali tunc in Arcliiepiscopiini Cant, coiise- 
crato idem Archiepiscopus tunc Cardinalis tructus dictie Kcclesia.' de 
Pageiiam secpicstrari fecerit, ortaipie pnelerea inter dictos Custodem et 
Scliolares seculares ex parte una et pra*fatum Cardinalem super pra’- 
missis, et coruni occasionc ex altera materia contradictionis, appella- 
tiouecpie interposita, et babito iude processu, Romana Curia autlioritate 
Apostolica videlicet felicis recordationis Domini Urbani Papa? qiiinti per 
difhnitivam seiitciitiam de facto ordinatuiii fuerit ibidem pronunciaverit, 
deereverit et declviraverit solos Monaclios pra?dict:rCantuariensis Ecclesia*, 
secularibus excliisis, deberc in <Hcto Collegio Aula iiunciipato perpetuo re- 
inanere, nec non dictos IMonachum Custodem ac alios Monaclios Scolares 
sic de facto ut prfemittitur.a dicto Collegio ac bonis inibi existeiitibus in 
cpioriiin possesslone fuerant per amotionem hujusmodi et occupatlonein 
dictoriim secidarium Caistodis et Scolariiini seculavium spoliates et ex- 
eliisos ad (’ollegium illud, iicc non ad omnia bona supradicta, et omnia 
alia bona inobiiia et iiiiiiiobilia dicti C’ollegii per eosdem secularem Cus- 
todem et Scliolares seculares post amotionem pnedictani occupata resti- 
tueiidos et reintegrandos fore, ac j.iin Dilecti nobis iu Clnisto IMior et 
Conveiitus Ecclesi.e Christi (’ant. aiitedicta* virtiite dictoriim ordinationis, 
prociirationis, decreli ct declaratioiils aiictoritatc Apostolica faclorum 
iiti pramiittitiir, qiiciidam, ut asscriter, Coiiimonaclimn suuiii ojusdem 
Ecclesia* Chrtsti C’ustodeni dicti Collegii Aul.e nuncupati, ac certos alios 
Cominonachos suos dictie Ecclosiie Christi scolares in eodem Colleg'o 
ordiiiaverint ct constitucrint, amotis dictis secularibus ab eodem penitiis 
ct excUisis, contra for mam ticcniiir yiostrtc snpradict(r. Nos ipianquam 
dicta advocatio I2cclesi;e dc Pagebaiu per aliquem progenitornm iios- 
trorum una cum aliquibus pr.xdiis sen tenementis in dotatioiioin, fiinda* 
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tionein sou alias in au^nioiitationcni Archiopiscopatus Canluarieiisis, sou 
Kcolosiio Chiisli Cantirar. antoalictio data, concossa sen assi<^uata o\ti 
tcrat, volontos nihiloininiis ol> dovotioiioin sincerani (|nain ad dictam 
Kcclosiam Ecclosin* (‘Jjiisti (’ant. et heatuni 'riioinain IMai tyrom <pioiidain 
ojiisdcni Ecclosi.o Aroliiopiscopjini, ciijiis corpus i»lori()se catlialojjjo sanc- 
lonini ascriptiiiii (piiescit honorabiliter in oadoin, sccuritati tain dictoruni 
Friovis et Coiivcntus cpiam Commonachoruin suorum, qiios ipsi Erior ot 
Conventiis Ciistodcin dicti (’ollo^ii ct Scliolares in codein jam, nt pra - 
mittitiir, ordinanint, ot in t’ntnnim ordinavorint, provUlo do j^ralia nostra 
spcciali ct pro diiccntis inarcis quos dicti Prior ct Ponventus nohis 
solvorunt in hanaperio nostro peidonavimiis omnos tran<f:;rossionos (aolas 
HOC non foris tacturam si qua <licta* Aula? cum portinoiitiis et advocationis 
praMlictie virtute statuti do terris ot teuomontis a«l inaniim niortuani non 
ponondis oditi vol alias nohis iiitonsa Inorit in liac parto, diotam(|uo 
soutentiani, ordinationein, pronnntiationoin, decrotiiin ot dcclarationoMu 
auctoritate Apostolica tactain, i;t pra'dietum ost, ot oxoculionom oorundoin 
pro nohis ot ha redihns nostris, (piantuin in nohis cst, acooptauuis, ap\>ro- 
hainus, ratitioainus, ot conlirmaimis, volontos, t't oonocdonios pro nohis id, 
h.oredilms nostiis, (juantuni in nohis ost, (juod pra-dioti ('ustos (d ca toii 
.Soliolaros Ko^rularos dicti Collo^ii VuI;o('nnt. nunoupali .Monachi dicta' Eo- 
clcsi;o Chiisti ( ant. ot ooruin succossorc's por piM'dictos Pi ioroni ot ('onvon- 
turn oonstituti, ot por oosdom Piioroiu olCoinontum v\ ooruui suooos>ioro ^ 
oon>tituondi, sou alias hu'o amovondorum sohstilm ndi, aotihus x'olastiois 
juxta ordinationein ip'-orum Prions ot (’onvcntiis ot siicoossonini ^uoniiu 
rcliiiio-i'' insi.stcntcs .\nlain pra diotani, t(*noinciita(juo in ipsa ofoitoiiia ouii; 
))oitin;'nliis^ noo non Poch'-Niam prailiotain, ('t adv(>oation('ni ojusdoin in 
nsu> [iroprios ipsoruiu ( ustodis otso<d:uium Ivouulariimi loiu'ant \ idoTu'ot 
dlolain Aulaai, ot pra-diota tononumta oinn portinoiitiis, qua* do nohix iu 
hiiriraiduui tcmontiir, ut dioitur, do nohis ot !i,. u‘dihus nostris, ao alii< 
Capitalilms Doininis loodi por sorvitia iiiilo dohita ot consuola, ot dioias 
Kcclosiam ot advi)oalionoin do nohis ot liarodihus nostiis in llhoraiu 
puram ot porpotuam < loinosinam ad orand'im spociaUtor pro salute 
anima* nostra- ot pro animahiis pro^oiiita iiiii nostronim ac liaK’dam 
nostroruin in perpotumn sino oocasiono \ol impc'dimento laistro \ol 
lia rodum nostronim, Justitia- Ksli oloruni via* aiit aiiorniu halli\ oi iiiii, 
son ministiorum nostronim vol In red am iioslrmuin (juoruiucunquc statiilo 
vol rorislactuia pra-diotis ant dielis, <lotationem, oonoessionom, svw assii:- 
iiationom advocationis pia dicta* por aliipu in pro^i nitoniui nosti orum iu 
dotalionoin, lundatioiioin, v< I alias in auLrmontatioiioin Areliiojii^copalns 
sou I'kolesia' ( liristi pra dioforum, sen dictam timdationom p(‘r pra latuiii 
Simonom do Islop ijuondam Arohiopisoopiim tain pro studentihus sin 
scolarihus Uomilarihus quam Soeularihus I'acta-, ut lUa foittilur, sou 
alifjuo alio jua inissorum non oh^taiitihus. In oojus roi lostimunium lun 
litoias nostras tlcni Iccimiis patonti s. 'I'osto mi; ijiso apud Wd.sliii. 
octavo di(! A[irilis \Mno Iio^ni nostri Anglia* cjuadragosimo sexto, IU'!;ui 
vero nostri iM Uiicia* tiicosimo tci lio. 
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No. X. 


Pro Johctnnc dr JViclif cl aflis dc pcleslatibus ad Iraciandum Rynuri 


cum Nunc'us Pajui*, 

Rex Dnivcrsis ad qiionim notitiam praseiitcs litcnL* pcrvenerint, 
liiteni. 


I’u (li r;! 

vii. |>. 
II. All. 

Kdw. ni. 
T>. i ;{7 i 


Sciatis quod nos de lidclitato ot cimiinspcclione vcnerabilis Patris 
Joliannis Kpisoopi Jjaiiujoj ionsis, 

Ac. fideliinn nostrornin. 

IMajjjistri Johannls dc Wiclif sacra' Thcolo^ia* Prof*. 
iMaj^istri Joliannis O uteri Decani Seirohiensis, 

IMa^istri Sinionis de iMiillon Leifiini Doctoris, 

M illelini do I>iMt{)n Militis, 
liobevti Dealknap, et 
Joliannis do Kc'iiyip^ton, 

plenain tidiioiain |•('po^tante.s, ipsos ad partes transinavinas A nibassatores, 
Nuncios et Procaralores nostros speciab's destinanius ; 

Dantes (‘isdeni Anibassaloiibns, Nnneiis et Pvocnratoiibn<, sox vol 
quincpio eoriini (quorum pra tatum Episcopuin nnniii esso vohimns) ancto- 
ritati'in, et poD'stateni, ac niandalnin speciale tractandi ot bonimic ac 
earitative consulendi cam Nunciis el Ambassatoiibus Domini summi 
Pontilicis, super certis nejzotiis, pro ipiilins pra fatos I’^piseopnm et \\ il- 
bdmmn, ac tValroni rabtri'dmn Monacbniii Dunolmen''(‘in, et Alaiiislrnm 
JohaniK'in ilo SlKqioyc' ad sedem Apostolic ini niipor inis'eramns ; 

Itelationem plonariam super hiis qnee inter eo.s tractata et consiilta 
i'lierinl nobis et com'ilio nostro taciendi : 

I't ea (pi e honori'in sanet e I'cclesi.e et ('onsorvationoin Jnrinni C'oron:e 
nostr.e. i*t Keiiiii nosiri Aiiirlia*, concornere. poti'nmt in ea t>arto intuitu 
Dt'i et sand e .sedis Apo.stolic^o, I’eliciter expediantnr, et doliitnin capiant 
complement inn. 

In on jus, xc. 

Dat. aimd L ndon. \icc>im() sexto die Jalii. 


No. \1. 

liulla (h'Ci:;orii XL m'lssa O.rouii .sludio. W.iPsinuli 

Hist. Aii^ 

GuECioincs I'piscopus sorviis servornm Di'i, diU ctis iiliis Canoellaiio v\ V- -di. 
Pnivorsitati slndii Oxonionsis, Lincoln, diiee. satuteni, et apostolicam 
bonedictionein. Alirari co^iinur et dolere, ipiod vos propter ^ratias et 
privile;.5ia vestra, studio Oxtmiensi ab Apostolica sede concessa, et 
pKqiter seientiam scriptnrannn, in (piarmn pt'laiio tieiiei reini^io (dante 
Domino^ navii^alis tampiam ptie.iles ('t propieanatores oi tliodox.e tidei 
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(sine qua salus animariim non provenit) esse tleberetis, loitium inter 
piiriiin triticuin canipi gloriosi stuclii vestri pra*dicti per qiiaiulam dcsidiani 
et ignaviani premlttitis piilliilare, et quod est pcrniciosius etiain adolere, 
nee circa extirpationem hujus lollii (sicut nuper apud nos insoniiLt) curam 
aliquam adhibetis, non sine clari nonunis obiiiscatione, et aniinaruiii ves- 
traruin periculo, et conteinptu Ecclesia? Koniana', et ineinoratie fidei 
detriinento. Et quod nos torqiiet acerbius, prius de increinento lollii 
pra'dicti seiititur in Konia quam in Anglia, ubi tauicn extirpationis renic* 
diuni apponeretur. Multoriim shiiiidein tide dignorum insinuatione 
adinodiim doleiitiuin nosiris est auribus intimatiim, Johannem Wycklct* 
Kectorem Ecclesia^ de Luttle worth Lincolnicnsis diopc. sacra pagiiia* 
professorein, utinain non inagistruin errorum, in illain detestabilcin 
eriipisse vecordiain, nonniillas propositiones et conclusiones erroneas et 
falsas, ac pravitate harcseos sapientes, qine statuin totius Ecclesia, et 
etiain sccularem policiain subvertcre et enervare nituntur, qiiarumque 
aliqiia*, licet qiiibusdain nuitati.s terininis, sentire videntur perversas 
opiniones et doctrinani indoctam daninata ineinoria* Marsilii do Padua 
et Joliannis dc Gandavo, <|uoruinlibet per ftelicis recordationis Juliannein 
Papain XXII. Pra'deccssorem nostrum reprobatus extilit et damnatus, 
in regno Anglia ncinpe glorioso potentia et copia tacultatiini, sed glo- 
riosiore pietate tidci rutilante, sacne paginre cluritate consneto viros 
producerc, diviiiaruni scripturaruin recta scientia illustratos, inoruin gra- 
vitate inatiiros, devotione conspicuos, el catholicje lidei detensores, 
doginatizare, et publice pradicare, sen potiiis de virulento claustri siii 
pectore evomcre non veretnr, nonniillos Cliristi fideles earnin respersionc 
coniniaculans, et a lidei pratata* recta semita in pracipitiuin perditionis 
abducens. Quarc enni tam letliiteram pestein, ciii si ejns non obstetiir 
principiis et ipsa radicitus evellatur sero posset inedicina parari (pnnn 
per contagioncm pliirimos infecisset, noluimiis proiit nec velle debeinus 
sub connivenlia pertransire. Univer>itati vestr:e \.e,r ApostoUca scripta 
in virtute sancia; obedicnliic, ac sub pa*na \ui\ationis oinniuiu gratiaruni, 
indulgentianini, et privilegioruni vobis ac studio vestro a dicta sede con- 
cessoiuin, districte pr.rcipiendo iiiandainus, quatenus conclusiones et 
jiropositioncs in bonis operibus et tide male sentientes, licet eas propo- 
nentes sub qnadam verboium sive terininornm euriosa implicatione 
nitantur def’endere, de ca tero non permittatis asscui v« 1 proponi : Die- 
tum(|ue Johannem autlioritate nostra capiatis, sen capi facialis, et ipsuni 
vencrabilibus fratribus nostiis Arcliiepiscopo C'antiiar. et Episcopo Lon- 
doniensi, aiit eoriim alteri sub tida ciistodia transmittalis. Contradic- 
tores (juoqiie de dicto studio vestra* Juiisdictioni subjectos, si qui forsan 
(quod Dens avertat) essent hiijiismodi erroribiis maculati, si in illis peiti- 
naciter perstiterint, ad similem eaptionem et missionein, arliascpte proiit 
ad VOS spcctat, firmiter et sollicite procedatis, perinde vestram siippleturi 
diligentiain, hactenus in praniissis remissani, nostram<iiie et dictie sedis, 
prater diviua* retributionis pnemitim et ineiitiiin, gratiam et benevoleii- 
tiam adeptui i. Dat. Ronu'e apud sanctani Mariam inajorem xi. Calendas 
Junii, Pontificatus nostri anno septimo. 
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No. XIT. 

Bulla Papalis mism Archlcplscopo Canluar. ct Episcopo Lon- Waisin-h. 
douiensi ad monendnm Rcifcm ei Matymiles AngVur, nc pra'dicto ^ ‘202^ 
Jolianni JVyclcJ favcaut, vcl adluvrcanl quovismodo. 


Gregorils scrvns servornm Dei, venerabilibus IVatribiis Cantnav. Ar- 
cbiepiscopo et Kpisc<^po LoiKlonicnsi saluteni. &c. Super periciilosis 
adniodnni erroiibus qiianiiidani detcstabiliiini proposilioniiin ct con- 
clusiomiin .ad ciiervatioiiem totius ecdesiastici slaUis tendeiUiuni, scriptas 
ill schodula incbisa pra sentibiis, (jnas Jobamies Wvcklef rector Kcelesije 
de lAittlewortli Liiicolnicnsis dioc. dictus Theoloj'iic Professor, asseritnr j 
tain impie qnain tcinerc suscitasse, pleniiis voids sciibiiiuis, per alias wmih, 
nostras pateiites Uteras, quas cum prascutibiis destiiiamus. Voliimiis 
i^itur ct vcstni* (Valcriiitali maiulamus (piatenus clarissiiniim in Christo, 
Edvvarduin rcgeni Angli.c illustreni, ct dilectos lilios nobiles viros iratos 
dicti Regis, ac diiectam in Cliristo liliam nobilem mulierem Joliaimam 
[irincipissain A(initaiii(r et M'alli.c, ct alios magnates de Anglia et con- 
siliarios regis ])er vos et alios niagistros ct pciitos in sacra pagina, non 
niaoulatos hnjusceniodi erroribus, se<l in tide sinecros ct lervidos siu- 
deatis faccre, p.leiiaiie inlbnuaii, ac eis ostendi, quanta verecundia 
devoto regno Angli.e oriatur exiiide, et <piod non solum sunt ips.c con- 
clnsioncs erronojc in fide, sed si bene adverlantur, innuunt oinneni 
destruere Politiain. Et requiratis eos strictissime, quod oxlirpationein 
tantorum errormn, pro reverentia Dei et Apostolicie sedis ct nostra, 
ipsoruini'Ue inerit(» apud Deum et honovcni scculo, tanquani C’atholici 
principes et pugiles diete lidei, omni qua poterunt efticacia tribuant 
auxilium el favorem. Dat Rom:e apud sanctam INlariaui niajovem xi. 

Cal. Jimii, Pontilieatus nostri anno st ptimo. 


No. XIII. 

Bulla Papalis ad incarccrandtim Johannrm ct cum w.Osin-ii. 

vitandum ad pcrsonalifcr comparendum coram Papa, 

Venerabimiu's fratribus Arcbiepiscopo Cantuar. et Episcopo Lon- 
doniensi saliitcm, Nnper per nos non sine gravi cordis turbationo, 

et pluriiim fide dignoruin relatione, percepio ipiod Johannes M icklet 
rector Ecclesi.e de Eutllcworth Liiicolniensis dime, sacra* pagina* pro- 
fessor, utinani non inagistcr errormn, in tarn delestabileni vesaniani 
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toni(*re prornpit, quod nonnullas proposiliones et conclusion's orroneas ac 
t’al sas et male in fide souantes, statnm totiiis r^cclcsia* subvevtei e. 

et onervarc nitiintur, (jiiarunujiie aliquie (quilnisdain inntatis terminis) 
iniitaii vidc'bantiir perversas opiniones, et doctiinam indoctam daniiiat e 
menioria* Maisilii de Padua, et Jobaimis de Gandavo, qiionimlibet per 
telicis recordationis Johaiiiiem Papain XXII. pnedecessorein nostrnin 
reprobatus extitit et dainnatns, non verebatnr in regno Anglia* assciei»', 
dogmatizare, et publice pra dieare, illis luiiiniillos (MirisU fideles malignc 
intieiens, ac a lide. catholica (sine qua non est sahis) taeiens deviaro. 
Nos attendentes quod tarn pernieiosinn nmlinn quod in pltiriinos serperc 
poterat, eoniin animas hi thali contagione necando, non debebainus, prout 
nec debemus sub dissiinulatione transire, vobis per alias literas nostras 
coinniisiimis et inandaviinus, nt vos vel alter vestruni <le dictaruni propo- 
sitionum et eonclnsioninn assertione, quarum copiam sub bulla nostra 
inisinins interclusam, vos secrete inforinantes, si ita esse invenirc'tis^ 
pradatuni Jobaiineni antlioritate nostra capi et carc('ril)us inancipari 
faccretis, cuni<pie suli bona custodia teneretis in \incuUs, donee a nobis 
super liae reciperetis aliud in inandati', prout in dictis lit(‘ris plenios 
continetur. C*onsiderant(*s iitique (piod pr.efatus Johannes bujusinodi 
captionem (*t carceratiouem t*ort(r prresenliens, pc sset ((juod alisit) p('r. 
fugere, sou latitaiionis prasidio dictum nostiuin mandat um in gravissiinum 
fidei detriinentum eliidere : No.-; (no tain daninabih s propositiones <*t 
conclusionos iiidiscussn,, et earum teiueraiius asscutor impuiiitiis rema< 
neret in deti iinentum gravissiinum fidei pro libatr; ) tVatei nil;iti vestre per 
Apostoliea sciipta committimus et mandamus, fpiatenus vos v(‘l aiti r 
vestrum \m v vos vel aluim sen alios, pratatum Joliaeuem, si pe r vos eapi 
et incarcerari non post'll, per edietiim publicum inoponendiim in studio 
Oxoniu' Lincolnien.si.s diu'C. et aliis loeis pnbliei', de <|uibus fit veri.siniilis 
conjtctura, <juod ad <li< ti Jobaimis notitiam pervt niii* valcat, et do 
qiiibus \os expediie videatiir, e\ parte nostr;i peiemptorle nionere et 
citare euretis, (juod infra tiium mensium spaeium a die eiiationis Inijiis- 
modi in aiitea eomputandum, iibicuiKpu* tunc nos es^(* eontigi rit, eom- 
parcKJ ac personallter corain nobis S!ip»'r proposiiionibns c't c onclusioniluis 
liujiiscemodi rcspoiisorus, ac amlifnrus (*t fuefurus quicquid Mipi’i* eis 
dnxerimiis ordinamlum, et ordo diclaveiit rationis, pr.edicendo in bn jus- 
modi citationis ediclo, (piod sive idem Joliaiiues in Imjusmodi teiinino 
coniparuerit, sive non C(^mparuerit, nos s!ipt*r pra missis, et contra ( um 
iisijue ad <ltdjil;im combunnalianem ipsins inclu.si\(' procedi‘mus, pront 
<*/us deiiiCrita exiizeiif, ac nobis s<*<!undum Ui'iim f t consf'rv atiomun fidt i 
videbitur expedire. \f)luinu.s aufem et prasentium t(*norc slaUuum.s, 
(plod pradicta citatio sic facta, provide pva fatnm Johainiem arcti t, ac si 
sibi pmsonalitm- in inuata <*1 intim;ita fuisset, constitutionb (piacumpie 
coiiliaria non obstante. Diem vmo citationi.s, et f‘. nnam, et <juicqui<! 
feceritis in pra aliclis^ nobis per vi stras liieras sigillis luiinitas lianirn 
seiiem conlinentc.-, iideiitiu' ef; (juain eiliiis pfderitis, int.mare euretis. 
J)at. Kom i* apud sanct;un Mariam majorem xi. Galcndanim .lunii, Don- 
lifieatus no tii anno septimo. 
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No. XIV. 


Bulla PapaUs Archiep'iscopo Cautuaricus’i, ad carccrandam Wahir».4i>. 
Johanncm \Viicklcj\ ct rccipicndani (jus Coiifcssioncm, ^ 


Vi'MUiAjnMirc fi fratrihjis Archiopiscopo (Janttiarionsi ot. I'piscopo Lon- 
(l()ni(‘nsi saliitc'in, t<:c. Uo^niun Anglin;- i^Ioriosiim nempo poteiitia et 
abuiidaiitia facnUaltun, sed gloriosius pietate fidoi, ot sacra* paj;in:i* 
claiitab^ coniscuni, coiisiievit viros j)!odiic<‘rc divinanini sciipturaruin 
recta scicniia i)ra‘ditos, niatiiritatc graves, devolionc pra clarus, ctpngiles 
iidci ortliodoxr, ct <|ui non suliim proprios, sofi alicnos populos docii- 
iiicntis instrnch'.int vcrissiinis, ct in inandatonnn Domini scniitain deri- 
g(*})anl. J^t sient cx ctFcctii contingoiitimn temporis anlitpii colligitur, 
dicti ri'gni pra-siilcs in specula soiiicihidinis positi, proprias evcid^ias 
exciccntcs so!licil<', non pcnnittcl>ant aliqnod oriri erronemn cpiod pos- 
set inficere Qves snas, sed si orirctnr zizania ex ir.imiei liominis insper- 
sa)n(‘, illaiii protiniis cvcllchant, crcsecl)at assidin*. ])nrnm triticnni in 
doniin'K'uin Ic./rrenin iidVaendnin. Sed (proh dolor) nunc apparel 
((nod in ipso regno oiVuio vigiles, negligentia vero desidcs, non cir- 
cnnnt ei\ itatein, dinn hostos inirrediniitiir in earn, aniniarinn tlu*sauiuin 
pr('rio>i>sininni pir.dantni’. (^uornin lateiites ingressus, (‘t ]>atciitcs 
aggia’ssns pi ins stfii iunlnr in l^oina intercapctline loiiga rcinota, (juain eis 
in Anglia roi^t itnr. Sane plnrinin fide diginnuni signiiieatione adniodum 
dnlentnr audiviinus, (pio<l Jolianno.s W ycklet rector I'.ccie. icj do l^nltlc* 
woi tli Li ncolniensis di(ec. sacra' paginc I'rcifessor, ntinain non nmgisti'i 
('rrornin^ in illain dctestabilein ve^aniain dicitnr tcinorc pioiiipissc, qnod 
nonnnllas proposiliones et conclusiones erroneas et lalsas in tide male 
sonantes, qua* statinn totins Ixelesia* suhvertorc ot eiicrvaro conantni, 
qnarnniquc aliqua*, licet aliquibus (piibusdam nuilatis lermlnis, senlirc 
videntnr pcrve.rsas opinioncs ct doctriiiain iiidoctain dainnatii' UiinioiiiC 
Marsilli do Ibidiia, et Jobaiinis do (iandnno, (pmrnndibct per tidicis 
recordationis Jolianncni Papain XXII. prcdcccssoroin nosinnn ropro- 
batns extitit ot dainnatiis, non veretnr in pra'Iato regno assercr(% dog- 
jnatizare, et publico pradicare, nonnnllos C'brisii fldeles eis inalignc 
inticiens, ac. a tide catbolica (sine qua non est salus) faciens de\ iare, do 
quibns sic subortis, et non extirpatis, sen saltern eis nulla lacta rosistentia, 
qnain sciainns, soil transactis son tolloralis conni\ eiiiibus oi ulis tain 
iiogligentnr tr.inseundo, non innnerilo deberctis rnbore pcrtiindi, voro- 
enndari, et in propriis conscientiis roniordcii. (^narc cum tain peini- 
ciosnni malum, quod non pr;ccisuni sen radicitns extiipatum seipoic 
posset in pliTrimos in aniinabns eorum (quod absit) betliali contaglonc 
necandos, nolninns (sient iiec* liebennis) snb dissiinnlatioiie tiansiie, 
Fraternitati vestra* per Apostolica seripta connnittiniiis et niandainns, 
qnateinis rcceptis priesentibiis, vos vel alter vestruin dc dietainin piopo- 
sitiouum ct eonclusionuni assert ione, quariun copiain \obis mittimus sub 
Ilulbi nostra inclusain, vos secrete intormantes, si inveneritis ita esse, 
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|)r:vtatuin JohaniuMii Taciatls authoritatc nostra capi, ct carceribus inaii- 
cipaii, ejusqnc cont’cssionom super eisilcm propositionihiis sen conclu- 
sionlbiis recipcrc studeatis, ac ipsam contessioiieni, et qna'Ciuique dictus 
Johannes dixerit sen scripserit, super eariindcni propositionum et coii^ 
clusionnm iiidiictionc ac probationo, et qnicqnid feccritis in pnrinissis sub 
vestris sigillis clausa, ct neniini i cvclata nobis per fidcicni nunciiini trans- 
inissuri, eiindenique Johanneni sub tideli custodia tencatis in vinculis, 
donee a nobis super hoc aliud receperitis in mandatis. Contradictorcs, 
Invocato, Non obstantil)us ladicis rccordationis Honifacii 

Tapie VIII. Predcccssoris nostri eonstitiitionibus, in quibus cavetur nc 
aliquis extra suaiu civitatem vel dicec. nisi in certis cxccptis casibus, et in 
iilis ultra unam dietaiu a fine sua; diccc. ad judicium cvocetur, sen no 
judices a sedo apostolica dcpiitati aliquos ultra unam dietam a fine sua^ 
direc, evocare pnesumant, et de duabus dietis in consilio generali, ac 
expensionis ct aliis privilegiis, constitutionibus, ct literis apostolicis 
Praedicatorum, Minorum, t t ILcremitarum sancti Augustini, ct sancta' 
Marne dc monte Carmeli, ct aliis quibuscunqiie mcdicantium, vel aliis 
ordinibiis ct locis, aiit spccialibu.s per.sonis scu capitiilis ct convenlibus 
ipsorum gcneralibiis vcl specialibus, quorumcun(]ue tonorum exi>taut, 
necnon statutis ct consuctudinibus corundem ordimim, et locormn con- 
trariis, per qicc cdectus prascnrnim impediri valcat (juomodolibet vid 
ditVerri ctiamsi de eis eormmpic tolls tcnoribiis ac dc verbo ad verbum 
plena et expressa mentio in nostris literis sit habenda, sea si Jolianni 
pra dicto vel qtiibusvis aliis communitcr vcl divisim a dicta sede sit indul- 
tum, quod personalitcr capi, aiit cjuod jus dici, suspendi, vcl excommuni 
cari non possint per literas ApostoUcas non t’acientes plcnam et expressam, 
ac dc. verbo ad vcrbnin dc indulto bnjiismodi inentioiicm Pat. Uoma' 
apiul S. Mariam inajorcm xi. Cal. Jiinii, anno 27. 


No. XV. 

Epfsfola ad Regcm Juhrardnw ///. ad c.cliihc/idtrw ,sffi 

p / V//*oW.y el Pafrocinitnn /f rcliiepfscopo Caul, cl Episvopo 

Londhicns'i in Prosceulumc Johannis Il ivllJl'c. 

(!if A.iMssiMo in Christo Filio Kdwardo Rcgi Anglin' illiistri, sahitcni, 
iSce. Ucgniim Angliic quod Altissimns tii;c snpposuit potestati, gloriosiim 
nempe potentia ct abundaiitia iaciiltatinn, sc<l gloriosins piiRate tidci, et 
saern' pagiiie claritate coriisciirn, ronsuevit viros produccre divinaruiii 
scripturarum recta sedentia pr.cditos, inaturitate graves, devotione fer- 
ventes, ct catliolic;c lidci defensorcs, qni non solum proprios, sed alicnos 
populos pra*c.(‘ptis sahitaribiis instnicbant, diiigchantqiie in divinonim 
semitam mandatonim. Sed iiiiper cum ingciiti cordis aniaritudiiic pluri- 
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inovum fide di^novum sigmticatlone pevceplmus, Joliamicm dc Wicklef 
vectorem Ecclesia^ dc Lnttlcworth Lincoln, ditcccsls^ sacrai paglnae pro- 
fessoreni, utlnam non magistnim crroruin, in illam ncfaudam et abhomina- 
bilcm prornpisse dcinentiarn, quod nonniillas propositioncs et conclusiones 
pleiias eiToribiis, et nianifestani haresiin con! incntos, quae statiiin totiiis 
Ecclesiic subvertcrc et encrvare nituiitur, quariiinque aliqirae, licet qui- 
busdam inntatis tcnniiiis, sentirc videntur perversas opiniones, et doc- 
trinam indoctam dainnata; mcinoiia^ Marsilii dc Padua et Jobannis de 
Gandiino, quonnnUbct per ftelicis rccordationis Joliannem Papain XXIT, 
pnedccossoreiii nostrum reprobatus cxtitit et damnatus, in dicto regno 
doginatizarc et publice pnidicare, sen potius de virulento claustro sui 
pectoris evomerc non veretur, nonnullos Cliristi fideles cariim respersione 
coniinaculans, et a priefabe fidei recta semita in pracipitium perditionis 
abducens. Nos itaque tanlum malum cpiod non prtescisum sen radicitus 
extirpatum serperc posset in plurimos, in animabus eorum (quod absit) 
la.‘thali contagione nccaiidos, nolentes j rout nec velle sine nostne morsu 
conscientiic possnmns, coiiniventibus ocnlis, pertransire, vencrabilibus 
fratribus nostris Arcliicpiscopo Cantnariensi, et Kpiscopo Londinensi per 
litteras nostras comniisiniiis et mandavinnis, up ipsi vol alter eorem, 
ree-eptis per cos dictis nostris literis, de dictarum proposiiionnm et coii- 
cliisionum assertione, quarum copiam eis sub bulla nostra misiinns inter- 
clusam, se infbnnaiites (si invciiiient Itaesse) taccrent pnefatum Joliannem 
authoritatc nostra capi et rarceribns mancipari, ejiis contessioncm super 
eistlem propositionibus sen conclusionibus recipere studerent, ac ipsam 
confessionem et quacunqiie dictiis Johannes dixerit vcl scripserit super 
earmidem propositiomim et conclusiomim indnetione et probationc, nobis 
j»er fidnin niineium transmittere non posiponant. Cum itaque dicti 
Archiepiseopus et Kpiscopns in prosecutionc hiijus nogotii noscantur 
f'lvore et auxilio tua* (’elsitudinis indigcrc, Majestatem tuam quam et 
tni Progenitores incliti catliolic;e tidei, enjus in liac parte res agitiir, 
semper consneveiunt esse pneeipui zelatoies, reqnirimus et deprecamur 
attentc quatemis ob reverentiam Dei, dieta^ tidei, et Apostolica* sedis, et 
nostrum intuitum digneris prvetatis Archicpiscopo et Episcopo, et aliis 
<pii hiijusmodi negotium perse<picntur, in ipsa prosecutione tui Eavoris et 
Auxilii I^atrocinium cxliibere provide, pra ter human:e laudis praconium, 
divina.' rctribiitionis pra'inium, nostram et dicta- sedis adepturus benevo- 
lentiam ampliorem. Dabc Roma' apud Sanctam Mariam majorem \i. 
Cal. Junii, anno 7. 
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No. XVI. 

inifi-Mss. Isia Oil ProlestatU) Rercrcndl Docloris min cum c/us Conclu- 

Si'ldciii At-. • •/ /•!•/' 

<hi. 13. 10 . iifonibus qucc ab co in siibscnpla Jonna snnl positc^ (pie ui 
consinullbnii niaterils, et dissimiUbiis fonnis sunt cl fucrunt 
rcportalc cl ad Curiam Romanam traimnissc, cl sic in multis 
minus hcnc impositc. 

Protestor publico utsepe alias quod jtropoiio el volo esse ox iiito^ro 

« Sic pro Cliristianiis, et quaiiicliii manscrit in mo 'alilus, prolilon.s vorbo ot 

lialitu.',. oporo loi^oin (diristi. Quod si ex i‘:;iu)rantia vil quacuiKpio alia causa 
in isto dofeccio, nunc prout extuiic idem lovoco et cxsccro, submittons 
me huinililcr corrcctioni saiicte iNIatri.s Ecclesie. 

1. Totiim genus liumnnum conenrrentium diva Clivistum non hahet poles- 
talem shnoUcem. ordtnamll nt Pclnis et omne genus suum iUminetur in 
perpeluuni polilice supra mundum. Istud coiicedo ex fide Scripture; cum 
oportet oiriiicm civilitatem cessarc ante finale judicium, cum prima ad 
Corinth, xv. Apostolus loqiiens do die Judicii ita scribit, Demnm ,finis, 
cum tradiderit rcgnuin Domino' '"/r/, cum evucuaverit omuc.m pvincipaluni 
et virtuteni, Qiii ergo crediV amis resurrect ionem credit istum arti- 
culum, cum amplius non cst exactio vcl couversatio secularis. Nemo 
ergo habet potestatem ordinandi quicquid contra decretum Domini in liac 
parte. 

2. Dens non potest dare homini pro sc et hcredibus suis in perpeluuni cirile 
doiuiuiiun. Pro isto siippono quod in perpeluuni sumatur proprie, ot 
lamose utatur more Ecclcsie orantis ut Trinitati sit Chria nunc et in per- 
peluunL Suppono secundo quod civile dominium intclligatur tbrmaliter 
pro illo quo quis civilitcr domiiietur. Et tertio quod sit locutio de Dei 
potestate ordinata, et tunc coiiscquitur ex prioii. Loquendo autem de 
Domini potentia absoluta, videtur miiilis probabile quod Deus non potest 
continuare eternaliter viationein spouse sue, co tpiod tunc IVaudaret 
earn a pnemio, aut corpori diaboli injuste diflferret dare penam quain 
meruit. 

3. Carte hnmuniius adinrente de herediiule perpclna sunt impossihiles. Tsla 
conclusio fuit lateraliter dicta uni Doctori magnilicanti cartas liomiiium, 
scriptura protessionis ( hristiaiie postpusita, melius, inqiiarn, I'orct defen- 
sione et cxpositiosii scripture atteiidcrc, cum mnltc carte hujusmodi siiit 
impossihiles. Concedo ergo coiiclusionem, cum multe carte affirimTiit 
de imiltis exheredatis et mortnis intestate, quod dantur cis pro se et 
hcredibus in perpetuum certa dominia. Quod cum < bviaf ordinationi 
Divine non oportet canonizarc cartas singulas scriptnram fidei contenip- 
iieiido. 

4. Quilibet christens in gratia gratum fadente Jinaliier nednni hnbet jus ud 
Sic MSS. renij sed pro suo tempore jus in rem super omnia bona Dei. J*robatur ex 

pro rc. Scripture satis fainosc Mat, xxiv. Super omnia bona sua conslituel 
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turn. Jfincto iilo Apostoli ad Rom. viii. Dens proprio Jilin suo non pepercity 
sed pro nobis omnibus tradidit ilhimy quomodo non cum ipso omnia nobis do- 
narit ? Tres ergo prime conclusiones imprimunt imindialibus fidem Christi, 
lie siibinergantiir in pelago seciili transeiiiitis cum concupiscentiji ejiis: 

Kt qunrla allicit liominem ad amorem Domini cpii dilexit nos ad tot veras . 
divitias. 

5. Homo potest solum ministratorie dare tarn nalnrali fiUo quam Jilio imi- 
tationis temporale dominium et eternum irnplicitum, Probatur per ‘^idem c Sic MS. 
Luc. vi. 3fensiiram bonam et conferfam et coagitatum et superejffuentem illud. 
dabunt in sinum resirum. Et quod solum ministraiorie ex hoc probatur, 
quod non licet pure liomini dare aliquid nisi tanqiiam ininistro Dei, juxta 
illiid Apostoli prima ad Corinth. iv“. Sic nos exislimet homo ut ministros 
Chrisli, Unde Christus tint veriis minister ecclesie, dicente Apostolo 
ad Rom. xv. Dico enim Jesum Christum ministrum fuisse. Non ergo 
crubescat ejus vicarius t’lingi ininisterio ecclesie, cum sit, vel esse debet, 
servtis servorum Domini, Nam determinatio a modo logendi sacre Scrip- 
ture, et i’astus secularis dominii, cum prurientc stilo .sociilari, videtur 
nimis disponere ad blasphcmam extollciitiam Antichristi ; specialiter si 
veritates lidei Scripture reputentur lollium, fidei Christiane contrarium 
ab illis cai)ltancis qui presumunt quod decreto eporum in omni materia 
fidoi oportet stare, quajiicunquo ignari ‘‘•''riiit fidei scripturariini. Sic 
enim posset esse concur*' us ad Curiam a inendiim darnpnationem Scrip- 
ture sacre tanquam Jicretice et dispensacionem contra articulos fidei 
Christiane. 

fi. Si Dens est, Domini temporales possunt legitime nc mcrilorie anferre, 
bona fortune ah ecclesia delinquente. Pro isto suppono quod loquamur de 
poss(', ut locpntur Scriptura rcctissinia et summe aiictentica, iMat, iii. 

Potens cst Dens de lapidihus islis suscilare fiUos Ahrahu', Sfc, Concedo 
ergo Concliisionem tanquam corelariam primo aiticulo fidei. Nam si 
Deus cst, ipse est oinnipotens ; et si sic, ipse potest dare <loniinis socu- 
laribus hujusinodi polestatcni : Et per consetjuens ij)si possunt mcritorie 
ac logittiine sic iiti hujusinodi potestate. Sed Conclusio sit ex reino- 
tione inipertinens, ostendi (piod domini temporales habent potestatem 

aufereiidi] suas elemosinas collatas ecclesie, ipsa illis elcmosinis abu- ^ attest in 

* • • • ^IS 

tente : Et cpiod talis ablatio foret in casu spirituale opus misericordie, ' ’ 

salvans animani a gehenna, et inipetrans iitriinque beatitudinem. Col- 
latio voro talis eleniosine preter vel contra religionem quain Christus 
institiiit, relevat corpus a temporali iniseria tanquam elomosina corporalis. 

Et ut videtur, sicut dotatio potest esse occasio beatitudinis, sic vorisi- 
inilius ablatio. Dixi tainen quod hoc non licet tacere nisi autoiitate 
ecclesie in dcfectu spiritiialis prepositi, et in casu quo eeclesiasticus corri- 
piendiis l uciit a fide dignis. 

7. Scimus quod non cst possibile ut vicarius Christi pure cx bullis suis, vel 
ex illis cum volitione et concensu suo, ant sni cotlegii quenquam halnlitet vel 
inhnbilitet. Probatur ex fide Scripture, qua credit ecclesia quod oportet 
omnem habilitationein hominis primo a Domino procedere. Nullus autem 
Christi vicarius in isto habet potestatem, nisi ^icarie in nomine Domini 

voT. I. F y 
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iiotificare ecclesiai quern Deus habilitat. Idco si quicqiiain facit non 
vicarie in notnine Domini, f|ucni propter opus siuim recognoscit vel re- 
cogitat aiictorcm, est Luciferina presiimptio, cum seciinda ad Corinth, iii. 
dicat Christus in suo Apostolo : Otnnis rrstra sufficientia tx Domino est, 

8. Non est possihile liominem excommunicari ad sui dampnum, 7iisi excom- 
inujiicetur primo ct principalilev a seipso. Prohatur eo, (|uod omnis talis 
excoinniunicatio sapit cxcoininunicati deteriorationem. Sed nemo potest, 
secundum Clirysostomum et Scriptiiram sacram, dcteriorari, nisi Icdatur 
per peccatum quod oportet traherc originem a peccante. Nam meiltoria 
suspensio hoininis a Sacramcntis, et ingressii I'cclesic non est excoinniu- 
nicatio nisi cquivoce. Et qiiaiitimi ad rationem meriti, est prius al) 
excoinmunicatio quam a CMiristi vicario excommunicante. Nemo cnim 
dainpniticatiir si non per peccatum siditralieretur Divinum subsidiiim ; 
lit piobatiir Vsa. lix. Iniqitilatcs restre diviscnint inter ros el Dominum 
rest rum. 

0. Nemo dcbct nisi in causa Dei cxcommunicare ^ suspendere, interdicere, vel 
secundum quamcunque censuram ecclesiasticam rindicando procederc. Pro- 
batiir ex hoc quod nemo debet vindictain expetori^ nisi in causa jii.stitii! : 
Omnis causa jiistitie est causa Dei, cum ipse sit tons juslitie, ergo con- 
cUulo. Cum enim ex.peccato originatur omnis talis punilio, omnc vcro 
peccatum sit in Dominum, jiixta ilhid Esalmi 1. Tibi soli peccavi : Pro- 
batur quod nemo, nisi ad vindicandum Dei injuriam, debet ad punitionem 
talem procedere. Nam ex fide Scripture nemo debet vindictain capere, 
nisi secundtini rationem, qua fit injuria Domino suo, rationem personalis 
injiirie remittendo, ut prohatur dc prccepto Cliristi Mat. xviii. Si pecca- 
verit in te f rater tuus, dimitte ei usque septua^ies septies, 

10. Ex islis prohatur dcchwa Conchisio : Quod maledictio vel excominn- 
nicatio non li^at simpUciter, nisi de quanto fertur in adversarium tetris 
Christi. Prohatur sic; Nam talis maledictio non ligat quoad Deiim, nisi 
de quanto ligatus offendit in legem suani, sed non ligat nisi de quanto 
ligaverit quoad Deum : Ergo concliido. Si cnim Deus gratiticat, quis 
est qui condempnet ? Deus autem non ofli’enditur nisi fuerit propter 
adversantiam legis sue. Et isti Articiili jiivant ut lex Christi sit carior, 
cum oportet ipsam esse regulam dirigentem in quocimque processii 
legitimo, ct ut tides Scripture ad Rom. xii. melius imprimatur. Non 
rosmet ipsos de/endentes, c/iarisshniy sed date locum ire : Scriptum est enim ^ 
JMihi vindictUy et ego retribuam. 

11. Non exemplata poteslas a Christo sills disc ipulis excommunicandi sub- 
ditum prrecipue propter nep^ationem temporaliumy sed e contra, l^rohatur ox 
hoc, quod Christus docet honorem Dei et utiiitatem ecclesie ante per- 
sonale commoduin, vel iiegationcm tcmpoialium preferendum. Et secunda 
pars prohatur per ilhid Luc. ix. iihi prohihuit suos discipulos volentcs 
ignem de celo dcscenderc, ad cxcommunicaiidiim iiiridelcs injiistc de- 
tinentes a Christo et siiis discipiilis bona sua. Nescitis, inquit, cujus 
spiritus estis ; filius enim hominis non venit animas perdere^ sed salrare. 
Unde Conchisio Catholica est, quoil non licet Christi vicario excornmii- 
nicare proximum, nisi propter atnoreni quo plus sibi afticitur <[uani 
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onit)ibns tcniporalihu^ Iiujiis nnindi. Et piohatur iicfifiitiva coiiclusio 
inductive ac ptM* deducens ad Jinpossibile quod tunc tuisset in Christo cst 
et non. 

12. Disci pull Christi lum habciit polcstaicm ud, coaciioiic\'iciH, cxi^endum 
iernporaJia per ceusuras, Probatur de Apostolis et aliis (!hristi discipidis 
usque ad dotationein Ecclesie : Qiii in qiiaiitalibet nia^na cgestate fidc- 
lium non cxercuenint Iiiijus potestatein, sed liortati sunt scciindiini legem 
Dei, et devotum ininlsterium ad tales benedictioties que debent esse 
clemosiiie volnntarie. Sed ‘ piiiisqiiani <lota cst ecclesia, eoniinixte sunt pro. post- 
confusim talis palliata eensura et secularis exactio. Ininio probatur 

tpiod donatio civilis Cue. xxii. t’uit Christi discipidis prohihita. 

13. No}f cst possihilc dc Dei polentiffahsolutUy quod si Papa V(d (Ulus Phris- 

tiunus pra tendat sc quorismodo solvere rcl eo ipso sic solvit rel li}>(it. 

Probatur ex hoc, quod oninis Christianus posset in hoe errare didbriuiter 
ab eecle>ia tiiuniphante, tunc aiitem non ligaret aut solve ret ut pre- 
tendit : Ergo non potest (‘sse quod si pretendit se ligare vcl solvere, ita 
facit. Unde videtur inihi quod usurpans sibi banc potestatcun tbret ille 
homo p(‘ccjiti de (juo ad 'f'essal. 2“ scribitur^: qiaui in tcmplo Domini 
sedcaty et ostcudol sc tonqnam e.ssci Dens. 

11. Credere debemus quod tunc solum li^at rel solvit simpliciter Christi 
rieurius quundo couformiter lep;i Christi, Probiitiir e: hoc, quod oinnis 
potestas ( hristi vioarii solum, tunc cst in etfectu legittima qiiando bene- 
placito capitis eccloie regulator et regitur. 

la. Hoc debet credi cniholice quod quHibel sucerdos rite ordinutus sccimdum 
lep;em p;r((tie Imhef pidcslutem secundum quam potest sucramenla miuistrure, 
et per consequens sibi confessum dc quocunque peccoto eontritum ubsolvere, 

Probatur ex hoc, quod potestates ordiiium in quibuscumpie Christi saeer- 
dotibns sunt equales, ut doclarat 1 lugo 2 ’ de Sacramentis. Alique tamen 
pott‘Stale.s ordinum e<|ualos aliis in sabstanlia rationabiliter sunt ligate 
que possunt solvi ad luinistrandum, ut dicil coiiclusio. 

10, Licet Rci^'ibus, in eusibus limiiulis a JurCy uuferre. tempov(diu a viris 
ecclesiusHcis, ipsis hubituiditer ubntentibus, Probatur de ratiom* posita in 
quinta Conchisione. Nam ad opera magis meriloria et Dominis tempo- 
ralibus magis lacilia sunt ipsi domiiii magis obligati. Sed tbret in casu 
major elemosina atijue facilius doniinum temporalem subtralieve elemo- 
sinam suam ab edilicante ad ‘ jchcniiam per ejus abusiim, quam donare r gvheunatn. 
dictam elemosinam ad subsidium corporale : Ergo concludo. Unde 
secundum legem triplicem spccificatur ista sententia, Prima est lex 
civilis de oausis corradi collatione 10". Si Clericus, iiiquit lex, rchdi 
Episcopus, vel Abbas habeus benejicium a Rei*c datum, non solummodo persona 
sed ecclesie ipsum propter culpam suam perdal, eo vivente, ad Refi'cm perlineat ; 
post mortem jrro clerici ad successorem revertatur, Secunda lex est Caiionica 
10. i|. 7. c. iiliis sic dicitur, Jiliis vcl nepotibus ac honestiorihus jn'opinquis 
ejus qui conslnu'it vel dotavit ecclesiam licilum sit hanc habere solertiam ut si 
.meerdotem aliqiiem ex collatis rebus defraudare pneviderint^ aut honesta con- 
ventione compescant, aut Episcopo vel Judkl corrigenda dcnuucient : Quod si 
Episcopus fuerit nct^Ugens^ dicatur Melropolitano : Et tertio in corum net^lU 
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gentia dvhet^ ut (licit eanoii Begin aiiribiis inthnnri, Nec credo id fingibile 
ad quid Regi denuncicnt nisi iitipsi^ conectioneni adliibcat. Ncc diibium 
(|iiincoi roctio Regi [)ertiiientior atqiie sainbrior in liac parte tbret bonorum, 
quorum est: capitalis Dominus, subtractio proporlionaliter ad delictum, 
g Sic MS. Tcriia lex est Kvangelica 2^'" ad Tossal. -2'’, ubi Apostolus sic scribit : 

MS. essemus apitd vos, hoc dcnunciahiuniis r^obis^ ’’ quum si quis non vuU 

proquoiiiam operari^ non manducet* Jus ergo nature licentia liabcntcs regnoriim gu- 
bernaciila, rectitieare abusus lemporalium qui precipuc destruerent regna 
sua. 

17. Sive Domini temporalcs^ sice quiciimjue idii dotarerint ecclesiam lem- 
poralibus, licet eis in casii mifercc iempocniui medicimilUer ad cacenda peccatUy 
non obstante excommnnicaiione vel alia censnca ecclesiastical cum. non nisi siib 
co7iditione implicifa sunt donata, 1‘robarur c\ hoc, quod per se conditio 
conse<picns ad donationem boiionim ccclesie est, ut Deiis honorelur et 
Kcclesia edificetiir : Quecondilio si detuerit, siicccdcnte opposito, probat 
quod perit titnliis doiiationis, et per coiisecpiens domiiius dans elemosinam 
rectificare debet errorem. Rxcommiiiiicatio autem non debet obstare 
justitie complcmeiito ; (|uia sic posset clcriciis per cxcommunicationem 
* Sic IMS. rcperatoiie ' coiKiuirere tolum muiidmu. 

IS. Kcclesiasliciis, etiam Romanas Pontifex potest legittime a suhditis 
card pi ad utilitaiem Ecclesie^ et tarn a vlericis qiiani a laijcis acciisari, 
l*rima pars probatur eo quod omnis talis ecclesiasticiis est liater noster 
peccabilis, et per cons('qu(‘iis ex lege eorreptionis tVati riie potest corripi. 
Unde Mat. xviii. Si peccaverit in quocuiKjue assistens de possibili op- 
portunitatc debet cum conipere. 1*J per idem, si t’uerit obslinata de- 
fensio pravitatis bcrelice, vel alterius peccati vergentis ad spiritual(‘ 
dampnum ccclesie, debet in casu penes superiores accusari, ad lineni ut 
ex ejus coi rectione peiiculum ccclesie caveatur. Sic enim reprebensus 
est Petrus a Paulo afl Ual. 2% et nnilti Papa* irregiilares per Imperatores 
Sic MS. deposili, ut narrat'" ( aslreiisis in sua Poiicronica libro .5’. Ecclesia 
pro Ctxstren- euim supra istum ponliliceni : Ideo dicere quod iste non deb(‘t corripi 
Polirratic.i. bomiiic, sed a Domino <juomodocunqu(* peccaverit, videtur mild impli- 
care (juod ipse sit supra Kcclcsiam sponsam Cliristi, et (juod ad iustar 
Anteebristi figuratur ejus exlolleidia super (Ibi istum. Phristus enim, 
licet impcccabilis, voluit esse subjectus piincipibus etiam in ablalione 
suorum temporalium, ut probatur iMat. wii. Ilec est ali(jualis responsio 
ad bullam. Istas Conclusiones dixerim ut gianum lidei separatum a 
palea qua iguitur ingratum loHiiim quod post tlorein riiboris vindicte 
fetentis, parat pabulum contra Scripturas fidei Anteebristo. Cujus int’al- 
libile est signum quod regnet in ( lero venenum luciterinum, superbia 
consistens in libidine domiiiaiidi, ciijus conjux terrenorum cu[)iditas con- 
creet fdios Diaboli, extinctis filiis cvangelice paupertatis. Jiulicium vero 
ubertatis hujus propaginis probatur ex boc, quod multi etiam filii pau- 
pertatis degeneres t'ovent loqiiendo, vel tacendo partem Luciteri, non 
valentes aiit non audenlcs propter semen hominis peccati injectum in 
cordibus, aut timorem scrvilcni de amissione temporalium, stare pro 
evangelica paupertate. 
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tiec sunt Condusiones qnas rult etiam usque ml mortem ikfendere^ tit per 
hoc valent mores ccclesie reformarc* 


No. XVII. 


Condusiones IMagistri Joannis ^^ydyff content cc in Schedula 
indusa Literis Papalibus dat* Jiinii 11, 1377. 

1. Totum ^enus * hominum conenrrentium citra Cliristiim non liabet po- 
testatcni Lsimpliciter ordinandi, ut Petrus, et omne genus suuni doniine- 
tur polilice imperpetuuin super mundiim. 

2. Dens non potest dare hoinini pro se et heredibus suis iinperpetiium 
civile dominium. 

3. CarttE humanitus adinventae dc ^ Inereditate rivili dim perpetua 
sunt impossi biles. 

4. Quilibet existens in gratia ^ gratiticaiite finaliter nedum habet jus, 
sed in re hal)et omnia Dei. 

5. [fomo potest solum ministratorie dare tarn naturali * tilio (piam 
iniitationis in schola Cliristi, tarn temporale dominium (|uam itterimm. 

(i. Si Deus csty Domini temporales possunt legitime ac meritorie auferre Deesi apud 
bona fortume ab Pcclesia delinquente. Walsingb. 

7. ‘ Nunquid Ecclesia est in tali statu vel non, est meum discutcre, sed 
dominorum tom[)oraUiim oxaminare, et posito casu confidenter agere, et 
in pieiia damnationis jeterme vjns temporalia aul'erre. 

8. Scimus (plod non est possibile quod Vicarius (.’hiisti pure ex bullis 
suis, vel ex illis cum ^ voluntate et consenus suo ^ et sni Collegii queii- 
quam habilitot vel inliabilitet. 

9. Non est possibile Iiornincm excomiminicari nisi ^ prius et principa- 
liter excomniunicaretur a seipso. 

10. “'Nemo ad sui detcriorationem excommnnicatur suspenditiir, vel 
aliis censuris cruciatur, nisi in causa Dei. 

11. IMalcdictio vel excoinmunicatio, non ligat siinplicitcr, nisi (piantum 
fertur in vidvcrsariuin Icgis Cliristi. 

12. Non est " excniplificata potestas a Christo vel suis Discipulis 
cxcoinmiinicandi subditos, pracipuc propter negationem temporalium, 
s«d e contra. 


^ huinaniiin. 

2 simpliceni. 

3 ha;redif;ite perpetua. 

* gratum facieatc jus ad rein, sed 
pro suo tempore jus in re super. 

^ lilio iniitationis temporale doini- 
iiiuiii et acternuin iiiiplicitmn. 

® Hie lotus Articulus deest. 


volilionc. 

^ aut. 

® primo. 

•0 Nemo debet nisi in causa Dei ex- 
communicare, suspendere, iiiterdicere, 
vel secundum quameunque censuram 
ecclesiasticain vindicando procedcre. 
exemplata. ** deest. 
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13. Discipiili CJiristi non habcnt potestatein coacte exigere tenipo- 
ralia per censiiras. 

14. Non est possibile dc potentia Dei absohita, quod si Papa vel 
“alius prjrtcndat se quovismodo solvere vel ligare, co ip.so solvit vel 
ligat. 

15. Credere debenius quod solum tunc solvit vel ligat, ‘’(juando se 
con format Icgi Christi. 

10. Hoc debit catliolicc credi, quilibet sacerdos rite ordinatus liabet 
potestatcin sufficicnter Sacramenta qiuelibet conlerendi, et per coiise- 
qiiens qiicmlibet coiitrituin a peccato (piolibet absolvendi. 

17. Licet Regibus auferre temporalia a viris Ecclesiasticis ipsis 
abutentibiis habitualiter. 

18. “Sive Domini tcinporales, sivc sancti Papiv, sive sancti, sive caput 
Ecclcsi.r, qui est Cliristus, dotaveiint Ecclosiam bonis Ibrtunte vel gratiie, 
et excommunicaverint ejus temporalia auterentes, licet tamen propter 
conditionein iinplicitam delicto proportionabili earn temporalibus spo- 
liarc. 

19. I'cclesiastn IS ymo et Uoinanus Pontifex potest legitime a sub- 
ditis et laicis corripi el cliam acciisari. 

Ista* tuerunt propo .riones vel potius delirameuta sapedicti Joliaiinis^ 
qina? ad aurc.s domiiii apiK^tolici pervenere.— 


ad, coactione civili, c .. geiidum. 
alius Chrj.slianus. 
simplicitcr vicarius Christi con- 
foriniter — 

quod quilibet sacerdos rite ordi- 
nalus secuiiduiu legem gratiic habet 
potestatein secundiiin quain potest sa- 
erameiita iniuislrare, et jier eonseqiions 
sibi confcs.sum de quocunqiie peccato 
contritiim absolvere. 

Licet Regibus in casibus limitatis 
a Jure — 


8ive Domini lemporales, sive (|ui- 
cunqiie alii dotaveiint Ecclesiain tem- 
poralibus, licet eis in casu auferre 
tenqioralia medinaliter ad cavenda pec- 
cala, noq obstante excoiiimunicatioiie, 
vel alia ct^ura ecclesiastica ; cum non 
nisi snb conditione implicita sunt d^o> 
nata. ^ ^ 

Ecclesiasticus ctlain Rornaiius 
Pontifex potest legitime a subditis 
corripi ad utilitatem Kcclesia>, et lam 
a clericis quam a laycis accusari. 
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